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•  W.  NEW  BOOKS 

3d  Thousand  of  Dr.  Stalker’s 

The  Christology  of  Jesus 

Being  His  Teaching  Concerning  Himself, 

According  to  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  by 
Rev.  James  Sjalker,  D.D.  Uniform 
with  the  same  author’s  “Imago  Christi,” 
now  in  12th  thousand;  “The  Preacher  and 
His  Models,”  “The  Trial  and  Death  of 
Jesus  Christ,”  etc.  One  volume,  crown 
octavo,  cloth,  $1.50. 

Excerpts  from  leading  rerietvs. 

"Dr.  Stalker  is  particularly  helpful  .  .  .  and  this  took 
in  which  he  sets  h>s  competent  and  devout  scholarship  at  the 
work  of  popularizing  the  latest  results  of  the  best  thought  on 
this  vitally  important  subjOLt,  is  most  timely  and  welcome." — 
N.  Y.  Evangelist. 

“It  it  a  volume  which  will  stand  much  re-reading,  suggesting 
new  lines  of  thought  to  those  who  would  fearlessly  examine  the 
evidences  of  Christianity  for  themselves.” —  Scottish-A  merican. 

"Nothing  better  on  the  subject  has  appeared  or  is  likely  to 
appear Zion' s  Herald. 

“The  ripe  scholarship,  the  reverent  spirit  and  the  independent 
judgment  seen  in  the  author’s  preceding,  writings.”— 
Christian  Herald. 

'.Such  a  booh  as  this  helps  to  let  the  glory  of  Christ  shine 
through  the  half-lights  and  half-shadows  of  this  generation." 
— British  Weekly. 

2d  American  Edition.  In  England,  6th  Thousand. 

A  REMARKABLE  BOOK 
Dr.  George  flatheson’s  Life  of  Christ 
Studies  of  the  Portrait  of  Christ 

By  Rev.  Geo.  Matheson,  D.  D.,  author  of 
“Moments  on  the  Mount,”  etc.  One 
vol.,  cr,  8vo,  $1.75. 

The  Outlook  says:  The  portrait  here  studied  is  not  on  can^ 

raSf  but  in  the  hearty  composite  o/ all  the  aspects  of  Christ  ex- 
kibited  in  the  Gospels,  Dr,  Matheson' s  well-knotun  character¬ 
istics  appear  here  at  their  best  in  vivid  imagination^  glotving 
/eelingy  philosophic  comprehensions  and  a  keen  insight?' 

The  Bookmans  London:  ^'Certainly  no  more  orieinal  study  of 
the  life  of  Christ  has  appeared  since  *  Ecce  Homo.' 

The\  British  Weekly:  ^'How  are  we  to  discuss  a  book  so 
replete  with  thoughts  so  restrained  and  yet  so  passionate  in 
feelings  so  completely  apart  from  what  is  ordinary  and  conven¬ 
tional  in  treatment?  There  is  scarcely  a  page  in  our  copy 
that  has  not  been  marked  and  marked  again," 

Successful  Books  Invaluable  to  the  Study  of  the 
Life  of  Christ. 

Broadus'  Harmony  of  the  Gospels,  .’ith  thousand,  Sf  SO  ; 
Oborob  Adam  Smith's  Historical  Geography  of  the  Holy  Land, 
6th  Edition,  $4.50;  The  Expositor's  BfWe,  5vols.  on  the  Gospels-, 
Monro  Gibson's  St.  Matthew,  Dean  Chadwick’s  St.  Mark^ 
Burton’s  St.  Luke,  Marcus  Dods’  St.  John,  2  vols.;  Stalker’s 
Imago  Christi,  13th  thousand,  $1.50,  and  ChrisMogy  of  Jesus^ 
8d  thousand,  $1.50;  late  Wm.  M.  Taylor’s  Parables  of  Our 
Saviour,  5th  thousand,  $1.75,  Miracles  cf  our  Saviour,  3d  thou¬ 
sand,  $1.75,  and  The  Boy  Jesw, $1.76-,X)r.A.B. Bnvcn't  Para¬ 
bolic  Teaching  qf  Christ,  $3.50;  Miraculous  Element  in  the 
Gospels,  $3.50;  Humiliation  qf  Christ,  $3.50  and  The  Training 
of  the  Twelve,  $2.50;  Stanley's  Sinai  and  Palestine,  $3.50. 

**»  Send  for  descriptive  list  of  above  and  our  other  theologi¬ 
cal  publications. 

Sold  by  all  Booksellers.  Sent,  postpaid,  by 

A.  C.  ARHSTRONQ  &  SON, 

51  Bast  Tenth  Street,  New  York. 
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Church  Directory. 

Chareh  of  the  Porltana. 

Rev.  Chas.  J.  Yochq  D.D.  Pastor, 
laoth  Street  and  6th  Avenue. 

Services,  11  A.M.  and  8  P.M. 

Sundav-School,  8  P.M. 
y.  P.  8.  C.  K.,  7  P.M. 

Alexander  Chapel  of  Fifth  Avenue  Ohnreh. 

Rev.  Huqb  PaiTOHARD.  Pastor. 

8  Kinc  Street,  between  Maodonaral  and  Oonsress. 
Franklui  Literary  Society,  Wednesday,  8  Pji. ;  Free 
Beading  Room  Library,  (mn  day  and  evening ;  S^lng 
Class  for  Adnlta,  Thursday,  9  P.M.:  Seaside  Summer 
Home  at  Branchport,  N.  J. 

Brick  Chareh. 

Rkv.  MaLiTBIK  D.  Baboook  D.D. 

Fifth  Avenue,  comer  Thirty^eeventh  Street. 
Sabbath.School,  9.45  A.M. 

Sunday  Service,  11  A.M.  and  4.80  P.M. 

Blaintalns  Free  Kindergarten,  Sewing  School  and 
Boys'  Club  and  Girls’  Club,  >88  West  Thirty-fifth  Street. 

Chinese  Mission  and  School. 

Rev.  Huib  Kir,  Missionary. 

68  Fifth  Avenue. 

Sabbath^Scbool,  S.W  P.M.:  Service  in  Chinese,  4.16  P.M.: 
Bible  Class,  7  P.M. 

Church  of  Sea  and  Land. 

Rev.  JoHR  Hopkirb  Dbribor,  Pastor. 

Corner  Market  and  Henry  Streets. 

Sunday  Services,  11  A.M. 

Sunday-School,  8  P.M. 

Children's  Service.  6  P.M. 

Evening  Service.  8. 

Garries  on  a  very  great  variety  of  admirable  religions 
and  social  work  in  a  neighborhood  which  urgently 
needs  it. 

Bmmannel  Chapel  of  University  Place  Church. 

Rev.  J.  C.  PAL.IIBR,  Pastor. 

787  Sixth  Street. 

Sunday-School,  8.80  P.M. 

Preachii^,  10. W  A.M.  and  8  P.M. 

Prayer-Meetings,  Tuesday  and  Friday,  8  P.M. 
Sewing-School,  Saturday,  10.30  A.M. 

Madison  Avenue  Presbyterian  Chnroh. 

Rev.  Howard  Aorbw  Johrstor,  D.D.  Pastor. 
Madison  Avenue,  comer  S8d  Street. 

Services  at  11  A.M.  and  8  P.M. 

Sunday-SchooL  9.46  A.M. 

Y.  P.  8.  C.  E.  Prayer-Meeting,  8  P.M. 

Midweek  Service,  Wednesday,  8  P.M. 

University  Place  Chnreh. 

Rev.  Oborob  Albxardbr,  D.D.  Pastor. 

University  Place  and  East  10th  Street. 

Services  at  U  A..M.  and  8  P.M. ;  Wednesday,  8  P.M. 
Sunday-School,  9.46  A.M. 

Maintains  BeUuehem  CItapd,  196  Bleecker  Street,  and 
Emmanuel  Chapel,  786  Sixth  Street. 

Christ’s  Mission  for  the  Conversion  of  Catholics. 

148  West  Twenty-first  St.,  between  6th  and  7th  Aves. 
Jambs  A.  O’Corror,  Pastor. 

Daily  Conferences. 

Evangelistic  Services  every  Sunday  evening  at  7.46. 

Gospel  Mission  to  the  Tombs. 

Evangelistic  and  Unsectarlan. 

Rev.  Rodbrio  Tbrrt,  D.D.  President. 

Gborob  E.  Stbrrt,  Treasurer.  79  Pine  Street. 

Rev.  J.  J.  Murro,  Chaplain,  holds 
Several  Lord's  day  services  and  visits,  from  cell  to  cell, 
the  twenty-five  thousand  (86,000)  prisoners  who  yearly 
pass  through  the  Tombs. 

Funds  are  needed  for  this  good  work. 

Thirteenth  Street  Chnreh. 

146  West  Thirteenth  Street. 

Sunday  Services,  10.30  A.M.  and  7.46  P.M. 
Sunday-School,  8.30  P.M. 

Brotherhood  Andrew  and  Philip,  10  A.M. 

Young  People's  Meeting,  6.56  PJM. 

Midweek  Prayer-Meeting,  Wednesday,  8  P.M. 

North  Presbyterian  Chnreh. 

Rev.  S.  B.  Robbitbr  D.D..  Pastor. 

Ninth  Avenue,  comer  81st  Street. 

Preaching  Service,  10.80  A.M.  and  8  P.M. 
Sabbath^hool,  at  8.30  P.M. 

Christian  Endeavor,  7  P.  M. 

New  York  Presbyterian  Chnreh. 

Rev.  Ddhcah  j.  McMil,i.ar  D.D.  Pastor. 

Seventh  Avenue  and  ISOth  Street. 

Sunday  Services.  11  A.M.  and  7.45  P.M. 

Junior  Association,  10.15  A.M. 

Sunday-School,  8  P.M. 

Young  People’s  Association,  7  P.M. 

Prayer-meeting,  Wednesday,  8  P.M. 

Park  Chnreh 

Rev.  Arbor  P.  Attbrburt  D.D.  Pastor. 

Amsterdam  Avenue  and  86th  Street. 

Services,  11  A.M.  and  8  P.M. 

O  rganisations. 

The  Sunday-School. 

Primary  Department. 

Informal  Conversational  Bible  Class. 

Bible  Kindergarten. 

Ladles’  Prayer-Meeting. 

Ladies’  Aid  Society. 

Ladies’  Missionary  Auxiliary. 

Auxiliary  Huguenot  Committee. 

The  Wilder  Fund,  for  the  support  of  Miss  Grace  E. 
Wilder,  our  missionary  in  India.  Miss  A.  F.  Denholm 
in  charge.  Address ;  154  West  106th  Street. 

(Thrisiian  Endeavor  Society. 

Men’s  Association. 

Young  Ladies’  Missionary  Society. 

Junior  Christian  Endeavor  Society. 

The  Prayer-Meeting  Choir. 

Also  maintains  the  Phelps  Settlement  814  Elast  85tb  St. 
LECTUBBS. 

Youro  Wombr’s  Chribtiar  Absooiatior, 

7  East  1^  Street,  between  Fifth  Avenue  and  Broadway. 
Bible  Distraction  and  Service  of  Song,  in  the  HaU, 
very  Sunday  at  8  P.M.  Song  Service  and  Bible  Lesson 
uesdays  at  6  P.M. 


Caryl  Colbman,  President. 


Russbll  Sturgis  Foot.  Vice-Pres. 


Church  Glass  and  Decorating  Company  of  KewYork 

AMERICAN  MOSAIC  GLASS  WINDOWS.  ENGLISH  STAINED  GLASS  WINDOWS 
PROM  THE  STUDIOS  OF  JOHN  HARDMAN  A  CO„  BIRMINGHAM  *  LONDON. 

Numbers  3,  5  and  7  WEST  29TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


The  Free  Educational 
Opportunities  of  New  York 

Christiar  Krowledoe  Course— tEACHERS*  Class. 

Grace  Church  Chantry,  Saturday  at  8  P.M.  Lectures 
^  the  Rev.  John  P.  Peters  D.D.,  Rector  of  St.  Michael’s 
Cnnrch  and  the  Rev.  George  R.  Van  De  Water  D.D., 
Rector  of  St.  Andrew’s  Chnreh.  Subjects:  The  Four 
Gospels,  and  The  Life  of  St.  Paul. 

NATURAL  SCIENCE. 

American  Museum  of  Natural  Histora. 

Central  Park  West  and  Seventy-seventh  Street. 
Daily  except  Sunday,  Monday  and  Tuesday,  9-6.  Af¬ 
ternoons  of  Holidays. 

COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY  LECTURE  COURSE. 
Saturdays  at  8  P.M. 

Illustrated  Lectures  on  Metallurgy. 

Apply  for  tickets  to  the  Secretary  of  Columbia  University 

COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY. 

116th  Street  and  Amsterdam  Avenue. 

Frerch  Lectures,  305  Schermerhorn  Hall, 
Thursday  at  3.30  P.M.  by  Professor  Cohn.) 

March  8th— Caslmir  Delavigne. 

March  15th— Alexandre  Dumas. 

La  Poesie  Cortemporairb  bn  France  ;  by  Henri  De 
R^nier. 

Thursday,  March  28d,  at  4  P.M.— Les  Parnassiens. 
Saturday,  Ma< ch  24th,  at  11.30  A. .>4.— Deux  Novateurs, 
Paul  Verlaine  et  St^phane  Mallarm^. 

Monday,  March  36th,  at  4  P.M.— La  PoSsie  d’anjourd- 
’hui. 

Thursday,  March  39th,  at  4  P.M. -Portraits  de  Poetes. 
German  Lboturbs,  309  Havemeyer. 
Wednesday,  4  P.M. 

March  14- Julius  Sachs,  Ph.D.,  Collegiate  Institute; 
Das  Geistesleben  der  dentschen  Universitfiten  in  den 
Sechsziger  Jahren. 

No  tickets  required. 

COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY  LECTURES 
in  Co-operation  with  the  Cooper  Union.  In  the  Great 
Hall,  on  Tuesday,  at  8  P.M. 

Modern  Racial  Problems;  by  William  Z.  Rlpley,Pb.D. 
March  18th-The  Jews  as  a  Ra  le  of  People. 

March  30th— The  Peoples  and  Politics  of  the  Balkan 
States. 

March  27th— Racial  Aspects  of  the  Philippine  Prob¬ 
lem. 

No  tickets  required. 

SCHOOL  BOARD  LECTURES. 

Free  Lectures  to  the  People  in  the  Great  Hall  or 
Cooper  Union,  Illustrated  by  Stereoptioon  Views. 

Lectures  begin  promptly  at  8  P.M.  Doors  open  at 
7.15  P.M. 

School  Children  not  admitted.  Doors  closed  during 
lectures. 

Saturd^,  March  10th.  Mr.  F.  S.  Dellenbaugh. 

8.  “  With  the  Harriman  Expedition  in  Alaska.” 
Illustrated  by  many  beautiful  stereopticon  views. 
Wednesday,  March  14th  Prof.  E.  R.  von  Nardroff. 

3.  “  The  Expansive  Force  of  Heat.” 

Illustrated  by  stereopticon  views  and  many  experiments. 

NORMAL  COLLEGE  CHAPEL. 
Sixty-eighth  Street  and  Park  Avenue. 

Fridays  in  March,  at  4  P.M. 

Lectures  on  the  Kindergarten. 

Teachers  and  m  )thers  as  well  as  kindergartners  of  all 
public  and  private  schools  are  invited  to  attend.  Dele¬ 
gates  to  the  International  Kindergarten  Union  will  be 
welcomed  on  April  30. 

NEW  YORK  UNIVERSITY. 

Free  Lectures  to  Teachers  at  the  School  of  Pedagogy 
University  Building,  Washington  Square,  Assembl) 
Room,  on  Ninth  Floor. 

Mondays  at  8.15  P.M.,  March  5  to  26  inclusive. 

MUSIC. 

Organ  Recitals  by  Mr.  Richard  Percy. 

The  1st  and  3d  Thursdays  in  March,  8  P.M. 

Marble  Collegiate  Chnreh, 

Fifth  Avenue  and  89th  Street. 

Y.  W.  C.  A.,  7  EkMt  Fifteenth  Street. 

Classes  in  Choir  Music.  Free  to  self-supporting  women 
and  those  studying  for  self-support. 

Damrosch  Method  of  Sight-Singing. 

Fridays,  7A0  to  9%  P.M. 

COOPER  UNION  FOR  THE  ADVANCEBIENT  OF 
SCIENCE  AND  ART. 

Free  Art  School  for  women,  dally,  9  A.M.  to  4  P.M. 
Free  Night  School  of  Science  for  men  and  women. 

Free  Night  School  of  Art  for  men. 

Free  Reading  Room  and  Library  (open  daily)  8  A.M. 
to  6  P.M. 

ART. 

Free  Exhibitions. 

Metropolitan  Art  Museum, 

Central  Park  East  and  88d  Street. 

Open  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Saturday, 
and  Monday  Evenings  from  8  to  10. 

Free  Lectures. 

Saturdays,  11  A  M. 


-  EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  CHURCH. 

^MEMORIALS.  SUPPLIES, 

TaMets,  Lecturos,  Pulpits,  Pews,  Fonts,  etc.  Chnrchly 
Designs,  standard  and  originM.  Tissot’s  Stained 
Qiass  Windows  and  Paintings. 

Decorators  and  Furnishers, 

Tie  Coi  Sons  &  BicBey  Co- 

70  FIFTH  AVBNUB,  •  NBW  YORK  CITY 


Keppel’s  Gallery, 

1  East  Sixteenth  Street. 

Exhibition  of  the  Etchings  of  Piranesi. 

tGALLBRIBS  OF  BOUSSOD  VaLADON  &  COMPANY, 
808  Fifth  Avenue,  corner  Thirty-first'Street. 
Exbibition^of  Pastels  by  Everett  Shinn. 
February  36— March  15.  1900. 


Krobdlbr  &  Company. 

355  Fifth  Avenue,  corner  Thirty-fourth  Street. 
Exhibition  of  Portraits  by  Messrs.  John  S.  Sargent  and 
George  deF  Brush. 


Benevolences. 


The  King’s  Daughters*  House, 

48  Henry  Street. 

College  Settlement, 

95  Rivington  Street. 

East  Side  House  Settlement  of  New  York, 
Foot  of  East  67th  Street. 

Hartley  House, 

413  West  46th  Street. 

Industrial  Christian  AlUanoe, 

170  Bleecker  Street. 


McAuIey  Water  Street  Mission, 
316“ 


Water  Street. 


Norses’  Settlement, 
859  Henry  Street. 


Riverside  Association, 
859  West  69th  Street. 


St.  Bartholomew’s  Mission, 
811  Blast  48d  Street. 


Snnnyside  Day  Nursery, 

61  Prospect  Place,  between  48d  and  43d  Streets 


St.  Barnabas  House, 
806  Mulberry  Street. 


Union  Settlement  Association, 
337  East  lOith  Street. 


University  Settlement, 
36  Delancey  Street. 


Wayside  Day  Nursery. 

814-316  East  30th  Street. 

West  Side  Settlement  of  the  Y.  W.  O.  A. 
453  West  47th  Street. 


The  Messiah  Home  for  Children, 
Blast  148th  Street  and  Mott  Avenne. 


CHARITY  ORGANIZATION  SOCIETY  OF  TH 
CITY  OP  NEW  YORK. 

Cratral  offices  105  Blast  Twenty-second  Street,  corner  < 
Fourth  Avenne,  and  district  offices  3, 4  and  6.  The  dl 
trlct  offices  open  from  9  A.M.  to  5  P^. 

AppllMtion  Bureau  maintained  jointly  with  the  Soc 
Improving  the  Condition  of  the  P(X)r.  9  A.M.  1 
6  P.M.  (except  Sundays  and  holidays),  6  P.M.  tillmh 
night  evera  night.  To  this  office  homeless  persons  ma 
be  sent  with  the  assurance  that  they  will  have  attentio: 

DISTBICTiOFFICES. 

District  No.  1. — 0  Chambers  Street. 

“  No.  8.-379  Broome  Street. 

“  No.  6.-308  West  43d  Street. 

No.  7.— 806  West  50th  Street. 

..  ii®-  8.-587  Amsterdam  Avenue. 

“  No.  9.-169  East  63d  Street. 

“  No.  10.— 16  East  135th  Street. 

„  No.  11.-489  Conrtlandt  Avenne 


VoL  LXXI.-No.  10 


NEW  YORK:  MARCHS,  1900 


WHOLE  No.  3650 


THE  VOICE  OF  THE  ETERNAL  LOVE. 

Julia  Larned. 

From  the  vast  deep  wherein  onr  life  abides. 

Upborne  forever  on  its  viewless  tides. 

There  came  a  voice  that  billowed  throoKh  my  soul 
In  mighty  music  like  the  waves  that  roll 
From  out  the  wide  sea’s  heart.  Thus  spake  the  Voice— 
“Oh  souls  of  mine-that  suffer  and  rejoice. 

Exult,  despair,  aspire  and  strive  and  love. 

Think  not  that  I,  who  made  you,  throned  above 
The  throbbing  rush  of  life  with  a  still  heart 
Of  passionless  perfection,  dwell  apart 
In  lonely  bliss  that  were  not  bliss  but  death. 

Have  ye  not  felt  me  as  the  living  breath 
Upbreathing  through  your  life  7  When  ye  aspire. 

Mine  is  the  winged  will  that  lifts  you  higher ; 

I  am  the  heart  that  beats  in  all  your  love ; 

And  dream  that  not  I  nove  serene  above 
The  anguish  fire  where  human  spirits  burn  ; 

Nay,  in  my  heart  its  flame  unquenched  doth  yearn 
Forever  upward  in  a  mighty  sweep 
Of  love  and  pity  and  the  rapture  deep 
Of  self  bestowal’s  sacred  mystery— 

The  Eternal  passion— might,  ecstacy 
Of  sacriflcial  love— joy  born  of  pain 
And  shining  in  its  heart,  as  in  the  rxin 
The  splendor  of  the  overarching  bow— 

The  glorious  sublimation  of  all  woe— 

Passion  divine  whereof  ye  may  not  dream  ! 

E’en  in  the  outer  darkness  where  ye  seem 

To  dwell  alone  with  sin,  my  arms  enfold 

You  close,  their  tightening  pressnre  the  untold. 

Resistless  agony  that  at  the  last 

Shall  urge  all  souls  into  the  radiance  vast 

Of  perfect  life.  Oh  ye  dnll  hearts  that  shame 

Me  with  low  thoughts  e’en  when  ye  name  my  name 

Of  love,  climb  tosrards  me  up  the  shining  height 

Of  those  rare  moments,  touched  with  heavenly  light. 

When  ye  have  given  yourselves  in  yearning  love; 

Then  from  their  snowy  peaks  that  gleam  above 
Your  life’s  low  levels,  lift  adoring  eyes 
Up  to  my  love’s  unfathomable  skies. 

All  Round  the  Horizon 

All  England  was  thrilled  on  Thursday  morn¬ 
ing  by  the  official  annonncement  that  Lady¬ 
smith  had  been  relieved.  A  marvelous  wave 
of  enthusiasm  swept  over  the  entire  British 
empire.  It  was  the  unexpected  that  had  hap¬ 
pened;  and  just  when  England  was  dreading 
the  worst  news,  the  shadow  broke  into  full 
sunlight.  The  British  public  has  not  even  yet 
recovered  its  mental  equilibrium,  and  the  de¬ 
tails  of  the  war  since  the  relief  of  General 
White’s  famished  troops  have  been  barely 
noticed.  But  the  fighting  is  by  no  means  over. 
The  Boers  are  preparing  for  a  strong  defensive 
war,  and  they  have  natural  advantages  which 
will  go  far  towards  counter- balancing  the 
tremendous  odds  in  numbers  which  they  are 
contending.  They  realize  that  their  position  is 
desperate,  but  hope  by  concentrating  to  be  able 
to  carry  on  an  effective  defensive  fight  for  their 
independence.  Their  bravery  is  as  much  to 
be  admired  as  their  situation  is  to  be  pitied. 

It  is  a  cruel  war  for  both  nations.  England’s 
common  joy  has  drowned  out  the  individual 
sorrows  that  will  again  be  felt  when  her  calmer 
moments  come.  The  terrible  effects  of  a  war 
are  only  realized  long  after  the  glory  and  en¬ 
thusiasm  of  victories  have  died  away.  And  if 
England  will  sorrow  over  her  losses,  how  deep 
and  overpowering  will  bo  the  grief  of  the  little 
remnant  of  those  brave  South  African  farm¬ 


ers,  who'have  given  up  their  all  in  their  des¬ 
perate  struggle  to  preserve  their  freedom. 
There  have  been  few  instances  where  the 
relentless  cruelty  of^war  is  so  clearly  portrayed 
as  in  this  final  struggle  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  _ 

The  recently  reported  manifesto  of  the  Em¬ 
press  Dowager  of  China  in  opposition  to  the 
policy  of  progress  and  in  particular  to  foreign 
and  Christian  influence  and  education,  and  the 
formal  proclamation  that  the  old  methods  of 
literary  and  official  advancement  were  dis¬ 
tinctly  preferred  to  these  offensive  innovations, 
was  of  sinister  significance,  especially  when 
considered  with  the  Dowager’s  explanation  of 
the  assassination  of  a  Christian  missionary ! 

The  reactionary  Empress  has  chosen  her 
time  well.  Great  Britain’s  hands  being  full 
in  a  far  quarter  with  the  possibility  that  the 
long  day  of  her  active  interference  in  the 
affairs  of  China  is  about  over,  and  no  other 
nation  being  ready  to  take  her  place  on  the  side  of 
Christianity  and  modem  education,  this  change 
of  policy  has  been  adopted  as  the  future  policy 
of  the  empire — almost  at  a  bound,  and  with  a 
cry  of  satisfaction  on  the  part  of  all  function¬ 
aries  and  devotees  of  the  old  regime. 

Hence  unrestrained  ontbreaks  in  various  parts, 
unexpected  and  atrocious  in  all  their  incidents. 
Cities,  villages  and  districts  of  Northern  China 
heretofore  peaceful  have  found  themselves  sud¬ 
denly  given  into  the  hands  of  bands  of  pillagers 
and  cut  throats.  The  province  of  Shantung  is 
infested  by  these  bands,  who  under  various 
names,  as  the  Great  Sword  Society,  and  assured 
of  immunity  either  by  the  apathy  or  the  en¬ 
couragement  of  officials,  have  greatly  intimi¬ 
dated  foreign  residents.  Their  work  of  mur¬ 
der  and  pillage  has  been,  as  yet,  mostly  confined 
to  Chinese  converts  and  those  who  have  ex¬ 
tended,  in  any  way,  aid  and  comfort  to 
foreigners.  The  action  of  Governor  7n  of  this 
province  against  all  foreign  residents,  became 
so  notorious  that  he  was  called  to  Peking 
and  his  successor,  Tuan  Shih-kai,  appointed. 

The  opinion  one  forms  about  the  Hay-Paun- 
cefote  treaty  depends  largely  upon  whether  or 
not  one  views  the  Nicaraguan  Canal  as  a  com¬ 
mercial  enterprise  solely.  If  the  new  waterway 
is  to  be  built  for  the  advancement  of  American 
commerce  merely,  and  is  not  to  have  a  naval 
and  military  significance,  there  could  be  no 
wiser  or  more  satisfactory  treaty  than  that  of 
Mr.  Hay.  It  is  productive  of  harmony  and 
good  will ;  it  throws  us  into  a  closer  relation¬ 
ship  with  onr  English  cousins,  and  is  another 
step  forward  towards  the  era  of  peace  that  all 
the  world  is  longing  for. 

But  the  need  for  a  canal  was  first  impressed 
upon  the  American  public  by  the  Oregon’s 
long  voyage  around  the  Horn.  The  difficulties 
and  the  dangers  resulting  from  the  isolation  of 
onr  two  ocean  coasts  is  the  most  urgent  reason 
for  the  early  completion  of  an  inter-oceanic 
communication.  Secretary  Hay  in  his  new 


treaty  has  entirely  overlooked  this  most  im¬ 
portant  cause.  He  has  provided  that  the  ob¬ 
stacles  to  our  naval  communication  during  a 
war  period  shall  be  perpetuated  for  all  time. 
In  orr  advanced  age  of  civilization,  a  perpetual 
provision  is  enough  to  cause  any  measure  to  be 
rejected.  And  that  is  but  one  of  the  many  ob¬ 
jectionable  features  of  this  very  treaty.  What 
England  would  have  granted,  if  the  English 
papers  are  good  authority,  is  what  every  mili¬ 
tary  and  strategic  necessity  of  the  United 
States  requires  —  an  all-American  fortified 
canal,  free  to  all  nations  in  times  of  peace, 
closed  to  any  nation  at  war  with  the  United 
States.  Onr  small  navy,  onr  lack  of  subsidized 
shipping,  the  exposure  of  onr'many  coast  towns 
all  demand  this.  Mr.  Hay  has  made  a  bad 
bargain  where  an  opportunity  for  a  diplomatic 
victory  was  within  his  reach. 

If  the  Nicaraguan  Oanal  is  a  strategic  as  well 
as  a  commercial  necessity,  the  need  of  sub¬ 
sidized  shipping  is  even  more  so.  The  ship 
subsidy  bill  is  unfortunate  in  being  advocated 
by  men  who  will  themselves  gain  large  bene¬ 
fits  if  it  becomes  a  law.  Onr  national  senti¬ 
ment,  so  widely  opposed  to  trusts,  is  naturally 
hostile  to  a  bill  that  may  bring  more  money 
into  the  pockets  of  several  of  onr  largest  cor¬ 
porations.  But  many  who  so  bitterly  oppose 
the  bill  forget  in  their  zeal  that  its  ultimate 
effect  will  be  to  build  up  a  great  American 
merchant  marine  which  would  prove  of  utmost 
importance  in  times  of  war.  It  is  rather  as  a 
war  measure  than  as  a  commercial  enterprise 
that  the  bill  calls  for  a  hearty  endorsement. 

Great  Britain,  France  and  Germany  realize 
the  wisdom  of  the  maxim,  “In  time  of  peace 
prepare  for  war.’’  Nine-tenths  of  the  over 
sea  trade  of  the  United  States  is  carried  by 
foreign  ships.  We  have  practically  no  deep 
sea  fleet.  The  small  war  with  Spain  showed 
onr  nnpreparedness  for  a  larger  naval  struggle. 
When  Germany  or  England  could  at  a  moment’s 
notice  utilize  their  magnificent  merchant 
marine  service,  the  humiliating  condition  of 
the  United  States  would  be  at  once  revealed. 
Forty  years  of  neglect  have  shrunk  onr  deep 
sea  tonnage  to  one  third  of  that  of  1860.  A 
wise  and  conservative  measure  for  a  naval  de¬ 
velopment  through  light  subsidies  would  per¬ 
haps  save  ns  a  humiliation  far  deeper  than 
that  of  the  embalmed  beef  scandal. 

Senator  Frye’s  bill  is  a  conservative  one.  It 
will  bring  300,000  tons  of  foreign  built  steam¬ 
ers  at  once  under  the  American  flag.  The 
yearly  expenditure  is  never  to  exceed  nine 
millions,  about  the  cost  of  three  iron-olads. 
The  estimate  for  the  first  year  is  but  $2,700,000. 
Surely  it  is  a  small  price  to  pay  for  a  chance 
to  recover  a  portion  at  least  of  the  1160,000,000 
we  are  now  paying  yearly  to  foreign  ship¬ 
owners  for  their  freight,  mail  and  passenger 
service.  And  the  naval  benefits  outweigh  the 
commercial  in  an  even  larger  proportion.  The 
passage  of  the  Ship  Subsidy  Bill  will  mark  an 
era  in  the  history  of  the  naval  and  maritime 
development  of  the  United  States. 
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Rev.  Theodore  L.  Cuyler. 

There  are  several  other  good  women  named 
in  Bible  biographies  to  whom  we  owe  oar 
gratitude  besides  Hannah  the  model  mother, 
Rath  the  model  daughter,  and  Dorcas  who 
sanctified  the  needle.  One  of  these  was  that 
Syro  Phoenician  woman  who  came  to  Jesns, 
and  besought  him  to  cast  the  evil  spirit  out  of 
her  afflicted  daughter.  For  a  time  the  Master 
seemed  to  hold  her  as  it  were  at  arm’s  length, 
in  order  to  try  the  mettle  of  her  faith.  Like 
Bartimeus,  she  only  cries  the  more  importu¬ 
nately  for  mercy ;  and  like  him  she  carries  the 
day.  **Go  thy  way,”  saith  the  compassionate 
Jesus:  ”oh,  woman,  great  is  thy  faith;  be  it 
unto  thee  even  as  thou  wilt.  ’  ’  And  so  he 
granted  to  a  great  faith  what  be  might  have 
denied  to  a  little  faith. 

Prayer  is  not  a  teasing  and  a  coaxing  of  an 
unwilling  Qod ;  it  is  the  fervent  plea  of 
weakness  and  of  want  into  the  open  ear  of 
One  who  knows  just  what  is  best  for  us.  One 
of  the  things  that  it  is  best  for  us  to  have  is  a 
complete  trust  in  God.  He  does  not  cheapen 
his  mercies ;  nor  does  he  toss  them  to  us  as  a 
foolish  father  flings  money  to  a  spendthrift 
son.  We  must  come  into  the  right  attitude 
and  »tay  there.  An  honest,  trustful  faith— a 
faith  that  works  while  it  prays — a  faith  that 
is  not  balked  by  discouragements— does  not 
plead  without  securing  some  real  and  precious 
blessings.  Such  faith  creates  such  a  condition 
of  things  that  it  is  wise  for  God  to  grant  what 
would  otherwise  be  denied. 

There  are  many  things  in  the  loving  provi¬ 
dence  of  our  heavenly  Father  to  which  we 
ought  to  submit.  We  ought  to  submit  uncon¬ 
ditionally  and  without  mumurings  to  certain 
chastisements  and  bereavements.  “I  opened 
not  my  mouth  because  tho'i  did»t  it.”  A  child¬ 
like  faith  has  often  written  that  line  with  eyes 
swimming  with  tears,  and  has  often  carved 
those  words  on  the  monument  that  covered  a 
darling  of  the  heart.  But  there  are  many 
things  in  oar  pathway  that  we  must  not  sub¬ 
mit  to;  we  must  wrestle  with  them  and  over¬ 
come  them.  If  Apollyon  strides  across  our 
road  we  must  flght  him  out  of  the  road.  If  a 
difficulty  blocks  our  path  of  duty,  then  is  the 
time  for  a  stout  faith  to  “remove  the  moun¬ 
tain.”  A  parent  whose  children  are  yet  un¬ 
converted  has  no  business  to  sit  down  in 
silent  submission  to  such  a  state  of  things. 
Neither  has  a  pastor  or  a  church  any  right  to 
sit  down  submissively  to  the  terrible  fact  that 
the  Gospel  is  powerless,  and  no  souls  are  con¬ 
verted  The  reason  why  there  are  no  revivals 
in  some  churches  is  that  they  actually  vote 
not  to  have  them ! 

That  Syro  Phoenician  mother  would  have 
done  egregiously  wrong  if  she  had  gone  home 
submissively  under  a  flrst  seeming  discourage¬ 
ment.  “There’s  nae  gude  done  John,  till  ye 
get  into  the  cine  grups.”  So  sail  Jeems  the 
doorkeeper  to  Dr.  John  Brown,  who  gave  us 
the  immortal  “Rab  ”  There  lies  one  secret  of 
prevailing  prayer.  The  woman  of  Canaan  car¬ 
ried  her  point  ud  got  the  demon  expelled 
from  her  daughter  because  she  came  into  a 
“close  grip”  on  the  Divine  Healer.  God  is  a 
wise  and  supreme  sovereign  up  yonder,  and 
we  are  responsible  free  agents  down  here.  As 
a  sovereign,  be  has  commanded  us  to  pray, 
and  to  pray  without  ceasing.  The  ceasing 
would  be  a  sin.  God  reserves  to  himself  the 
right  to  grant  our  requests  when  he  chooses, 
and  juat  as  he  chooses.  It  is  our  duty  to  pray, 
and  it  is  God’s  right  to  bestow  the  answers 
that  seem  best  to  him;  i.e.  such  answers  as 
are  for  our  good  and  for  his  elory.  The  right 
kind  of  faith  is  that  temper  of  the  soul  which 
submits  to  what  God  orders,  but  never  tubmitt 
to  what  Ood  can  make  better.  If  we  yield  to 
temptations  and  yield  to  discouragements  when 


we  ought  to  straggle  against  them ;  if  we  are 
tamely  content  to  be  without  spiritual  bless¬ 
ings,  and  neither  labor  nor  pray  persistently  for 
such  blessings,  we  deserve  to  suffer. 

Prevailing  prayer  must  always  be  accom¬ 
panied  with  prevailing  effort  on  our  part.  God 
never  puts  a  premium  on  oo«vardice  or  laziness, 
or  palpable  neglect  of  duty.  There  is  no  hap¬ 
hazard  in  prayer.  All  of  God’s  promises  have 
their  conditions ;  we  must  comply  with  those 
conditions,  or  we  cannot  expect  the  blessings 
coupled  with  the  promises.  No  farmer  is  such 
an  idiot  as  to  look  for  a  crop  unless  be  has 
ploughed  his  field  and  sowed  his  seed.  Be 
sure,  my  Christian  friend,  that  you  are  hon¬ 
estly  and  perseveringly  doing  your  part,  if  you 
expect  God  to  do  his  part.  He  promises  his 
Holy  Spirit  to  his  ministers  and  his  churches 
when  they  are  willing  to  co-operate  with  the 
Spirit ;  if  they  quench  the  Holy  Spirit,  they 
pay  the  terrible  penalty. 

What  a  magnificent  epic  are  the  triumphs  of 
prevailing  faith  I  The  Bible  history  shines 
with  the  glorious  record.  That  early  church 
were  "continuing  with  one  accord  in  supplica¬ 
tion,”  when  the  Pentecostal  baptism  of  power 
descended  upon  them.  Prayer  opened  Peter’s 
prison-doors;  and  I  have  seen  awakened  sinners 
come  into  meetings  and  inquiry-rooms  who 
were  just  as  truly  delivered  from  Satan’s  pris¬ 
ons  as  the  Apostle  was,  by  fervent  intercessory 
prayer.  That  Syro- Phoenician  mother’s  mes¬ 
sage  to  the  churches  to-day  is — prayer  is  power! 
Everything  with  Jesus;  less  than  nothing  with¬ 
out  him  I  Two  things  our  churches  must  do  if 
their  barrenness  is  to  be  exchanged  for  har¬ 
vests.  The  one  is  to  quit  the  companionship 
of  a  self-indulgent  corrupting  “world;”  for  as 
long  as  the  world  has  influence  on  Ohristians 
they  will  gain  none  on  the  world.  The  other 
is  to  come  into  closer  companionship  with 
Ohrist  Jesus.  Oloser  in  clean,  godly  living; 
closer  in  self-sacrifice;  closer  in  love  labors 
for  the  salvation  of  souls.  Then  the  “close 
grup”  in  prayer  will  bring  down  the  sought- 
for  blessings. 

“  IN  HIS  STEPS.  ” 

Rev.  S.  W.  Pratt. 

Special  attention  is  being  called  to  the  books 
of  the  Rev.  Charles  M.  Sheldon  and  particu¬ 
larly  to  that  entitled,  In  His  Steps,  and  its 
question,  “What  would  Jesus  do?”  by  the 
proposed  plan  of  giving  Mr.  Sheldon  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  carry  into  practice  his  own  theory, 
in  editing  the  Daily  Capital  of  Topeka,  Kansas, 
for  one  week. 

We  have  read  nearly  all  of  Mr.  Sheldon’s 
books  and  have  re-read  In  His  Steps  and  must 
confess  that  we  cannot  overcome  our  flrst  im¬ 
pression,  that  while  the  book  is  in  many  ways 
stimulating  and  useful,  it  is  also  discouraging 
and  harmful.  He  himself  allows  that  his  ideas 
will  be  called  ‘  ‘  impractical  and  impossible  of 
execution.  ”  Many  of  the  illustrations  he  gives 
are  for  the  few  and  not  general ;  and  the  effects 
are  spasmodic  and  not  abiding. 

When  Paul  said,  “All  things  are  lawful  for 
me,  but  all  things  are  not  expedient,”  he 
enunciated  a  common  sense  principle,  which 
Mr.  Sheldon  seems  to  ignore.  There  is  a  right 
time  and  place  to  do  even  a  good  thing.  Some 
things  only  a  few  specially  qualified  may  at¬ 
tempt.  That  which  is  right  for  one  may  be 
wrong  for  another. 

In  the  question,  “  What  would  Jesus  do?” 
which  he  makes  the  guide,  there  is  a  doable 
meaning  which  he  fails  to  see.  The  distinc¬ 
tion  between  Jesus  the  man  and  Christ  the 
divine  One  is  not  made  clear,  if  indeed  he 
makes  it  at  all ;  these  names  being  used  indis¬ 
criminately  in  the  book. 

What  would  Jesus  do  in  our  place?  would 
put  him  in  our  place  only  so  far  as  he  could 
show  his  humanity  apart  from  his  divinity; 


but,  what  would  Christ  do  in  our  place,  which 
the  book  also  asks,  would  put  him  on  the  plane 
of  divinity,  and  us  in  his  place  as  divine. 

The  Christian  Endeavor  pledge:  “I  promise 
him  that  I  will  strive  to  do  whatever  he 
(Jesus)  would  have  mo  to  do,”  comes  within 
the  scope  of  the  Christian’s  Endeavor;  but  this 
is  entirely  different  from  Mr.  Sheldon’s  idea, 
“which  is  that  the  disciples  shall  try  to  do 
what  Jesus  would  probably  do  in  the  disciples’ 
place,”  or  whatever  Jesns,  the  Ohrist,  who 
had  a  divine  mission,  would  do  in  man’s  place. 

Mr.  Sheldon  would  seem  to  have  his  disci¬ 
ples  take  steps,  not  only  in  the  same  direction 
as  Jesus,  but  just  as  long  as  his ;  would  have 
a  child  walk  literally  in  his  father's  tracks. 

Another  weak  point  in  his  teaching  is  in  his 
idea  of  suffering,  which  runs  throught  he  book. 
We  have  had  young  people  come  to  us  after 
reading  the  book,  troubled  and  disheartened, 
unable  to  decide  anything  about  their  duties, 
needing  a  balance-wheel  for  their  judgments  of 
themselves.  We  give  a  few  characteristic 
quotations. 

He  makes  Rachel  Winslow  say  (p.  6);  “I 
want  to  do  something  that  will  cost  me  some¬ 
thing  in  the  way  of  sacrifice.  I  know  you  will 
not  understand  me.  But  1  am  hungry  to  suffer 
something.  ’  ’ 

“Jesus  would  identify  himself  with  the  great 
cause  of  humanity  in  some  personal  way  that 
would  call  for  self  -  denial  and  suffering’  ’ 
(P-  73). 

“The  Christianity  of  our  times  must  repre¬ 
sent  a  more  literal  imitation  of  Jesus,  and 
especially  in  the  element  of  suffering.  ’  ’ 

“The  standard  of  their  discipleship  is  not  of 
a  nature  to  respond  to  a  call  to  suffering  or  per¬ 
sonal  loss”  (p.  183). 

“What  have  I  suffered  for  the  sake  of  Christ?” 
(p.  218).  “I  do  not  see  any  other  way  for  my¬ 
self  to  suffer  for  his  sake  as  I  ought  to  suffer” 

(p.  221). 

“Where  did  my  suffering  come  in?”  (p.252). 

A  great  many  Christians  are  morbid  over  the 
idea  of  suffering,  and  make  themselves 
wretched  because  they  think  they  should  suffer 
more  if  they  were  Christians.  There  is  in  this 
feeling  an  element  of  self-righteousness,  if  not 
the  idea  of  seeking  salvation  by  merit  rather 
than  of  grace.  Mr.  Sheldon’s  book  ministers 
to  this  feeling  and  shows  an  entire  misconcep¬ 
tion  of  the  meaning  of  suffering. 

A  careful  exegesis  of  the  text  on  which  the 
book  is  founded  ( 1  Peter  ii.  21 )  would  have  kept 
him  from  the  error  running  through  the  book. 
It  is  addressed  to  slaves  whc  endure  griefs 
from  their  masters  suffering  wrongfully ; 
which  they  are  to  suffer  as  Christ  suffered  bis 
griefs,  not  for  Christ’s  sake.  Mr.  Sheldon 
makes  no  distinction  between  self-denial  and 
suffering.  He  may  rightly  urge  to  deny  self, 
and  to  bear  a  cross ;  but  not  to  seek  or  make  a 
cross  for  one’s  self. 

Suffering  is  the  opposite  of  self-denial.  In 
the  latter  one  acts  of  bis  own  will,  but  in  the 
former  he  is  acted  upon  or  receives  action. 
We  do  not  make  a  sacrifice,  but  are  sacrifice, 
or  are  made  a  sacrifice.  It  is  a  negative  and 
not  a  positive  condition,  and  demands  submis¬ 
sion,  not  action.  We  suffer  affliction  when  it 
is  sent  upon  us,  but  do  not  afflict  ourselves. 
It  is  not  a  matter  within  our  own  choice  or 
will  until  it  comes  upon  us.  If  one  is  wounded 
he  must  bear  it,  but  he  does  not  cut  himself 
that  he  may  feel  the  pain. 

In  his  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  Christ  exalts 
the  passive  virtues  rather  than  the  active  as 
blessed.  How  one  receives  action  and  how 
patiently  he  endures  may  be  a  better  test  of 
Christian  character  than  outward  activity, 
which  makes  the  greater  show. 

The  “hanger  for  suffering”  is  artificial  and 
unhealthy.  The  Father  does  not  want  his 
children  to  suffer,  and  does  not  call  them  tc  it 
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except  for  their  discipline,  and  they  must  bear 
it  as  from  him  and  for  their  own  good. 
Affliction  is  disciplinary  and  not  panitive. 
Rachel  Winslow  is  not  a  healthy  character, 
and  should  not  become  a  model. 


SYSTEM. 4TIC  GIVING. 

“Upon  the  first  day  of  the  week  let  every  one  of  you 
lay  by  him  in  store,  as  God  hath  prospered  him,  that 
there  be  no  gatherings  when  I  come.’’—!  Cor,  18;  3. 

If  a  large  proportion  of  Christians  would 
give  ‘  ‘  as  God  hath  prospered  him,  ’  ’  what  an 
immense  work  cnuld  be  done  for  Christ  all  over 
the  world.  Neither  Home  Missions,  Foreign 
Missions  nor  any  other  association  for  Christian 
or  benevolent  work  would  ever  need  to  make 
special  appeals  for  money.  The  treasuries 
would  always  be  full.  Many,  no  doubt,  do 
“lay  by’’  money,  intending  to  use  it  for  work 
for  Christ,  and  often  borrow  from  that  fund 
and  seldom  pay  it  back.  It  seems  to  me  it 
would  be  much  better  to  put  the  money  weekly 
into  “Christ’s  treasury’’  in  the  church,  ready 
for  use,  “that  there  be  no  (special)  gatherings 
when  he  comes’’  pleading  for  any  cause.  I 
think  that  appeals  for  money  for  special  pur¬ 
poses  are  made  too  often  in  most  churches  and 
that  it  will  be  much  better,  if  when  possible 
the  pew  rents  can  be  made  to  pay  the  “run- 
nng  expenses’’  of  the  church, and  all  the  people 
educated  to  regular  contributions  every  week 
for  all  other  purposes. 

I  wish  to  make  a  suggestion  to  churches,  as 
follows :  Have  printed  52  small  envelopes  for 
every  member  of  the  church.  Print  on  each 
envelope  the  verse  1  Cor.  xvi.  2.  Date  them 
for  each  Sunday  of  the  year.  Then  the  first 
52  all  to  be  printed  No.  1,  the  second  52  all  No. 
2  and  so  on.  Place  each  52  in  a  plain  envelope! 
seal  it  and  when  all  are  enclosed,  mix  them 
up  and  then  address  one  package  to  every  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  church,  and  be  sure  they  are  deliv¬ 
ered.  Most  of  the  packages  can  be  delivered  at 
church  and  the  remainder  by  mail  or  mes¬ 
sengers.  Each  member  then  has  a  weekly  re¬ 
minder  of  his  or  her  duty.  No  one  but  God 
knows  his  number  or  how  much  or  how  little 
he  gives  weekly,  unless  he  chooses  to  put  his 
name  on  the  envelope.  The  whole  matter  is 
between  him  and  his  God  only.  The  Treas¬ 
urers  of  such  collections  can  be  furnished  with 
printed  account  books  or  blank  sheets  with 
narrow  columns,  numbered  across  the  top  from 
one  up,  sufficient  for  a  column  for  every  mem¬ 
ber.  If  this  system  should  become  general, 
stationers  would  keep  such  books  or  blanks  for 
sale  at  much  less  cost  than  single  orders  can 
be  printed.  The  Treasurer  assorts  the  enve¬ 
lopes  collected  each  Sunday  from  No.  1  up,  and 
very  quickly  enters  the  amount  of  each  contri¬ 
bution  in  its  own  column,  and  can  easily  add  at 
any  time  the  amount  received  from  each  con¬ 
tributor,  and  the  blank  spaces  will  show  the 
number  of  members  who  are  not  contributing. 
Occasionally  the  Treasurer  could  post  up  in 
some  conspicuous  place  in  the  church  building 
a  list  of  the  printed  numbers  from  No.  1  up 
to  the  entire!membership,with  the  total  contri¬ 
bution  of  each  number  written  in.  Blanks 
would  remind  some  that  they  had  failed  to 
contribute  anything,  and  the  amounts  given 
might  suggest  to  others  that  they  had  not 
given  as  much  as  they  could.  ‘  ‘  God  only  asks 
ns  to  do  what  we  can  do  and  he  will  do  what 
we  cannot  do.  ’’  It  is  easier  for  those  who  can 
give  but  fifty  cents  per  year  to  give  one  cent 
per  week,  rather  than  all  at  one  time,  and  it  is 
also  easier  for  those  who  can  contribute  |1,000 
per  year  to  give  |20  per  week.  Many  of  ns 
think  we  are  doing  our  duty  when  dropping 
ten  cents  per  week  into  the  plate  and  a  dollar 
or  two  on  special  appeals,  when  we  can  easily 
give  |1  or  more  every  week.  The  church  can 
decide  annually  what  percentage  of  its  weekly 
collections  shall  go  to  the  different  objects  it 
grees  upon,  and  how  often  the  amounts  shall 


be  divided.  Who  will  start  this  or  some 
improved  plan  for  systematic  giving?  Don’t 
discuss  it.  Try  it,  and  report  the  results 
for  the  guidance  of  others.  Layman. 

THE  APPEAL  TO  FILIAL  PIETY. 

It  is  the  season  for  the  closing  of  books  and 
all  the  Boards  of  our  Church  have  the  right 
to  remind  readers  of  The  Evangelist  of  their 
as  yet  unexhausted  privileges  in  the  matter 
of  giving.  Dr.  B.  L.  Agnew  makes  the  fol¬ 
lowing  appeal  for  that  most  interesting  of 
causes,  that  which  appeals  to  the  filial  piety 
of  every  Presbyterian,  the  support  of  our  aged 
ministers  and  their  wives: 

“Lest  we  forget’’  some  of  our  most  important 
duties  we  need  to  have  them  called  to  mind. 
Permit  ns  to  “  stir  up  your  pure  minds  by  way 
of  remembrance,  ’  ’  that  the  fiscal  year  of  the 
Board  of  Relief  closes  on  the  Isst  day  of  this 
month,  and  we  ask  yon  not  to  forget  your 
annual  offering  to  wbat  one  of  our  honored 
octogenarians  has  called  “the  precious  cause’’ 
of  Ministerial  Relief.  Although  we  do  not 
forget  that  many  of  yon  have  often  “brought 
ns  good  tidings  of  your  faith  and  charity,  and 
that  ye  have  good  remembrance  of  us  always,’’ 
yet,  we  do  not  disguise  the  fact  that  we  are 
exceedingly  anxious  to  see  more  of  our  con¬ 
gregations  this  year  fall  into  the  line  of  con¬ 
tributing  churches.  H'e  need  to  hear  from  at 
least  1,00<)  more  churches  this  month  than  have 
already  reported  collections  for  the  present 
fiscal  year,  and  also  to  hear  from  a  number  of 
liberal  hearted  individual  contributors,  to 
enable  us  to  close  the  year  free  from  debt. 

We  have  paid  all  our  annuitants  promptly  in 
full  during  the  year  just  closing,  as  their  pay¬ 
ments  fell  due,  so  that  there  might  be  no  need¬ 
less  suffering  among  the  aged  and  honored 
pensioners  of  the  Board  by  any  delay  in  receiv¬ 
ing  their  money ;  and  we  trust  the  churches 
now  to  replace  the  money,  before  the  year 
closes,  which  we  have  borrowed  to  make  these 
prompt  payments.  We  do  not  expect  to  be 
mistsiken  in  the  confidence  we  have  thus  re¬ 
posed  in  the  churches,  but  lest  ye  forget,  we 
send  yon  our  greetings  and  ask  you  to  share 
the  luxury  of  relieving  the  Lord’s  disabled 
servants.  Please  send  your  contributions  to 
the  Rev.  W.  W.  Heberton,  Treasurer,  507 
Witherspoon  Building,  Philadelphia,  in  time 
to  reach  the  Board  before  the  7th  of  April. 

OUR  HOME  BOARD. 

The  following  important  financial  statement 
which  comes  to  ns  from  Treasurer  H.  0.  Olin 
of  our  Home  Board  should  provoke  a  large 
response : 

The  Board  of  Home  Missions  comes  to 
March  1st  with  a  shortage  of  $49,947.  This 
is  due  wholly  to  a  decline  in  receipts  from 
legacies.  To  close  our  year  April  1st  without 
debt,  we  must  receive  our  usual  offerings  for 
March  and  the  above  sum  in  addition.  We  are 
not  appealing  for  debt.  We  appeal  for  the 
work  which  must  suffer  if  that  shortage  is  not 
made  up  this  month.  Remember  every  little 
helps.  Send  us  something — much  or  little — as 
God  may  have  prospered  yon,  but  send  it 
quickly.  _ 

CHIPS  FROM  THE  STUDY  TABLE. 

John  Inglesant. 

Shall  social  entertainments  be  held  in  a 
consecrated  building  or  given  under  the  auspices 
of  a  Christian  church?  In  many  communities 
this  is  a  vexed  question.  A  great  many  pro¬ 
fessing  Christians  find  it  disturbing  to  the 
conscience  and  difficult  of  solution.  When 
social  diversions  of  every  description  are 
stricken  off  from  the  list  of  church  activities, 
the  matter  is  settled  to  the  satisfaction  of 
those  who  are  scrupulous  in  their  views  or 
ascetic  in  their  practice.  But  when  some 
social  gatherings  are  retained  and  others  pro¬ 
hibited,  discussions  in  casuistry  arise  which 
are  not  always  edifying 

Some  hold  that  social  assemblages  in  a  build¬ 
ing  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  God  are  sacri- 
ligions,  the  edifice  having  been  set  apart  from 
a  common  to  a  sacred  use.  And  the  majestic 
figure  of  the  Saviour  standing  in  the  temple 
with  his  scourge  of  cords  and  saying  to  the 
changers  of  money,  ‘  *  Take  these  things  hence !  ’  ’ 
contributes  a  powerful  realism  to  this  position. 


But  the  scene  immediately  following  this  is  by 
many  overlooked.  “The  blind  and  the  lame 
came  to  him  in  the  temple  and  be  healed 
them.  ’  ’  Greed  and  dishonesty  were  driven 
out,  but  that  which  was  humanitarian,  al¬ 
though  secular,  remained  within.  Following 
this  principle,  when  there  is  not  sufficient 
means  for  the  erection  of  a  separate  “parish 
building, ’’ the  question  maybe  fairly  raised 
whether  that  which  is  helpful  to  a  community 
or  wholesome  in  recreation  is  not  permissible 
within  sacred  enclosures,  when  the  proprieties 
of  the  place  are  duly  observed. 

But  wbat  may  be  called  a  sentimental  objec¬ 
tion  has  weight  with  many.  “What  would 
Jesus  do?’’  is  the  poser  which,  in  these  days, 
is  being  exploited  to  an  almost  unlimited  ex¬ 
tent.  “Would  Jesus,’’  it  is  asked,  “attend  or 
sanction  an  oyster  supper?’’  Such  a  question 
may  be  disallowed  on  the  ground  that  it  is 
not  profitable  to  debate  a  matter  which  falls 
purely  withiu  the  realm  of  theory  or  conjec¬ 
ture.  But  the  reminder  may  be  fairly  submit¬ 
ted  that  wbat  Jesus  actually  did  when  on  earth 
was  the  occasion  of  the  utmost  surprise  and 
wonderment,  not  only  at  the  time,  but  contin¬ 
uously  ever  since.  He  accepted  invitations  to 
dinner  from  both  Pharisee  and  Publican.  He 
not  only  attended  a  wedding  but  replenished 
the  gladdening  wine.  And  the  common  talk  of 
the  town  cbargeu  that  he  went  to  be  guest 
with  a  man  that  was  a  sinner,  and  made  him 
out  a  glutton  and  a  wine-bibber.  Whatever  test 
is  deduced  in  this  way  should  be  based  on  the 
real,  not  the  supposed,  character  of  Jesus. 

The  economic  criticism  of  church  socials  is 
of  undoubted  force  The  provisions  for  a  sup¬ 
per  are  solicited,  an  entrance  fee  is  exacted, 
a  price  is  charged  for  wbat  is  eaten  or  pur¬ 
chased  ;  and  the  work  bestowed,  the  donations 
made  and  the  moneys  expended,  come  very 
largely,  by  a  duplicating  process,  from  thd 
same  individuals.  It  would  be  cheaper,  it  is 
said,  to  omit  the  social  and  to  contribute  out¬ 
right  a  definite  and  liberal  amount  in  cash. 
In  this  way  the  work  and  worry,  which  falls 
chiefiy  on  the  women,  would  be  avoided.  But 
it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  bringing  of 
fellow  -  worshippers  together  at  times  in  a 
social,  friendly  way  has  a  definite  value  in  it¬ 
self.  This  value,  too,  is  not  to  be  measured  in 
dollars  and  cents,  neither  can  it  be  secured 
without  the  expenditure  of  strength  and  time. 
Thereby  some  have  entertained  angels  un¬ 
awares.  _ 

The  people  of  some  congregations  have 
abundant  social  advantages  which  render  dis¬ 
tinctive  church  socials  for  them  both  unneces¬ 
sary  and  impracticable.  Their  means  of  church 
support  and  benevolence,  too,  need  no  supple¬ 
menting  by  indirect  methods  of  raising  money. 
But  those  churches  which  form  a  natural  social 
centre  for  the  people  are  largely  in  the  major¬ 
ity.  The  associations  surrounding  outside 
methods  and  places  of  amusement,  which  are 
especially  attractive  to  the  young,  must  needs 
be  counteracted.  Such  churches  may  provide 
occasions  of  relaxation  and  entertainment  which 
are  purged  of  all  that  is  objectionable  or  im¬ 
proper,  exercising  watchful  oversight  to  this 
end.  A  form  of  Christianity  is  thus  diffused 
which  is  normal  by  reason  of  its  geniality  and 
attractiveness.  And  the  social  instincts  of 
humanity  are  made  contributory  to  a  genuine 
spritual  development. 

That  the  movement  for  “Sunday  rest’’  in 
France  has  awakened  wide  sympathy  is  evident 
from  the  fact  that  more  than  a  hundred  manu¬ 
scripts  have  been  offered  in  competition  for  the 
prize  essay.  These  manuscripts  have  come 
from  all  parts  of  France,  from  Belgium, 
Switzerland,  Italy  and  even  from  Syria.  The 
prize  will  be  announced  on  March  21. 
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INSPIBATION  AND  INFALLIBILITT. 

In  a  recent  editorial  that  pions  Defender  of 
the  Faith,  the  New  York  Son,  charges  The 
Independent  with  “immoral’’  teachings  on  the 
snbjeot  of  the  infallibility  of  the  Scriptures. 
Some  of  our  more  distant  readers,  not  priyi* 
leged  with  the  daily  reading  of  this  religions 
sheet  and  therefore  all  unaware  of  its  zealous 
championship  of  orthodoxy,  may  marvel  at 
this  statement,  and  ask  themselves  whether 
some  heedless  compositor  in  The  Evangelist 
ofiSce  has  not  just  here  transposed  the  names  of 
the  two  journals.  Not  at  all.  Most  New 
Yorkers  can  vouch  for  it  that  The  Sun,  more 
Oatholic  than  the  Pope,  has  again  and  again 
uplifted  a  voice  in  the  wilderness,  proclaiming 
in  wild  and  whirling  words  a  doctrine  of  “In¬ 
errancy,’’  compared  with  which  that  of  the 
General  Assembly  is  a  hesitating  compromise. 
Its  latest  utterance  on  the  subject  is  that  in 
which  under  the  title.  An  Unpardonable  Sin, 
it  charges  The  Independent  with  “recommend¬ 
ing  the  Presbyterian  Church  to  take  a  dis¬ 
tinctly  immoral  course,  contemptible  for  its 
duplicity.  ’’ 

What  The  Independent  has  done  is  to  say 
that  “we  have  not  reached  any  complete  state¬ 
ment  with  regard  to  the  Scriptures,  ’  ’  and  that 
therefore  the  present  is  not  the  time  to  make 
the  snbjeot  a  matter  of  issue.  It  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  follow  The  Sun  in  its  discnssion  of  the 
moral  obliquity  of  The  Independent,  nor  in  its 
Advocacy  of  that  doctrine  of  the  Scriptures 
which  it  is  pleased  to  Msert  is  the  orthodox 
faith.  The  Sun,  though  of  late  sadly  missing 
the  consummate  editorial  ability  of  the  re- 
l^tted  Dana,  is  still  eminently  competent  to 
set  up  a  man  of  straw  and  then  knock  it  over. 
But  since  it  appears  that  some  of  our  readers 
have  not  yet  recognized  the  true  animus  of  this 
unexpected  zeal  for  truth — were  we  not  most 
courteously  referred  to  it  the  other  day,  by  an 
esteemed  subscriber,  as  an  example  to  be  imi¬ 
tated?— it  seems  wise  once  again  to  consider 
with  them  the  meaning  of  the  words  inspira* 
tion  and  infallibility,  the  two  foci,  one  may 
say,  of  all  discnssion  of  the  authority  of  the 
Scriptures. 

Oonsidered  generally  and  apart  from  their 
special  application  to  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
every  person  of  intelligence  has  a  perfectly 
definite  idea  of  the  meaning  of  these  words. 
They  are  not  unusual  nor  technical  terms  and 
we  employ  them  frequently  and  confidently 
in  our  conversation.  “Inspiration”  means 
ordinarily  such  an  in~breathing  of  the  divine 
spirit  as  seems  to  characterize  certain  great 
works  of  literature  or  art.  Most  of  os  do  our 
work  in  the  world  by  a  plodding  diligence 
which  rears  its  little  structure  upon  the  earth, 
one  stone  at  a  time,  and  when  we  are  done  we 
have  not  raised  it  very  far  toward  heaven. 
But  some  there  are  who  are  in  a  peculiar  sense 
dowered  “from  above.”  As  to  Jacob,  so  to 
them  a  ladder  seems  lowered  from  heaven  and 
they  “mount  on  wings  as  eagles,”  while  the 
rest  of  ns  climb  slowly  upon  what  our  hands 
have  wrought.  We  watch  such  favored  sons 
of  God  in  their  rapid  sMcent,  they  do  not  dis¬ 
courage  ns,  they  make  us  aspire ;  they  show 


ns  new  heights,  they  give  ns  glimpses  of  truth 
which  we  have  never  beheld  before. 

This  in  a  general  way  is  what  we  mean  by 
“inspiration.”  We  apply  the  term  to  Milton  and 
Shakespeare,  to  Michael  Angelo  or  Raphael, 
to  Handel  and  Beethoven,  and  probably  most 
of  ns  do  in  fact  use  the  word  in  the  same  gen¬ 
eral  sense  with  regard  to  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
although  all  Christians  must  feel  that  the 
inspiration  of  the  Bible  is  unique  and  incom¬ 
parable,  by  reason  of  its  intensity  and  its 
theme.  The  proof  of  the  inspiration  of  the 
Bible  is  that  it  needs  no  proof— it  is  all  wit¬ 
nessing.  As  well  try  to  prove  the  beauty  of  the 
rose  or  the  grandeur  of  the  mountains — the 
more  we  read  it,  the  more  we  feed  our  souls 
upon  it,  the  more  fully  we  realize  that  “holy 
men  of  old  spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the 
Holy  Ghost.  ’  ’  On  the  other  hand,  we  know 
equally  well  what  “infallibility”  or  “iner¬ 
rancy”  means,  and  it  is  never  to  our  non- 
theological  thought  a  necessary  characteristic 
of  inspiration.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  most 
“infallible”  things  within  our  experience  are 
quite  lacking  in  the  element  of  “  inpsiration.  ” 
It  is  not  customary  to  speak  of  ‘  ‘  The  Elements 
of  Euclid”  as  “inspired,”  though  doubtless 
they  come  as  close  to  being  “infallible”  as 
anything  of  which  we  have  knowledge.  In 
fact,  any  standard  school  arithmetic  is  practi¬ 
cally  “infallible,”  since  mathematical  cer¬ 
tainty  is  our  norm  of  ‘  *  inerrancy,  ’  ’  and  yet  he 
must  surely  be  enamoured  of  mathematics  who 
would  pronounce  the  ordinary  arithmetic  book 
‘  ‘  inspired.  ’  ’ 

Now  of  course  this  does  not  prove  anything 
as  to  the  main  question  whether  the  Bible  is 
infallible  or  not,  but  it  does  make  the  point 
that  the  ordinary  unsophisticated  Christian, 
nay  doubtless  the  Biblical  writers  themselves, 
in  asserting  their  faith  in  the  “inspiration”  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures  have  not  the  idea  of  “  in¬ 
fallibility”  in  the  least  in  mind,  for  the  sim¬ 
ple  reason  that  “infallibility”  is  not  an  element 
in  the  connotation  of  the  word  “inspiration.” 

This  is  a  free  country,  and  there  is  no  law 
against  assuming  a  word  to  mean  anything  we 
please.  We  may,  if  we  choose,  postulate  that 
the  word  “apple”  shall  signify  the  tuber  com¬ 
monly  known  as  potato.  We  may  postulate 
that  the  word  “inspiration”  shall  denote  a 
divine  infinence  whose  sole  effect  was  to  guar¬ 
antee  the  “inerrancy”  of  the  men  who  wrote 
the  Bible.  This  is  within  the  law  of  the  land. 
The  moral  rights  of  words  is  another  story ; 
but  at  all  events  it  is  surely  illegitimate  to 
argue  from  such  a  postulate  that  people  who 
profess  and  cherish  a  deep  experimental  faith 
in  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  must 
necessarily  believe  in  their  infallibility  or  else 
be  inconsistent  with  their  own  profession  and 
traitors  to  the  religion  they  love.  This  is  in¬ 
deed  the  contention  of  The  Sun;  but  we  do 
not  look  to  The  Sun  to  define  or  to  formulate 
the  orthodoxy  of  the  Presbyterian  Ohuroh. 


THE  PEACE  OF  THE  CHUBCH. 

It  has*been  reported  in  the  public  press  that 
Dr.  McGiffert,  acting  under  the  advice  of  his 
friends  and  in  the  interests  of  the  peace  of  the 
Church  has  decided  to  withdraw  from  the 
Presbyterian  Church  and  will  so  inform  the 
Presbytery  at  the  March  meeting.  We  are  not 
in  Dr.  McGiffert ’s  counsels  and  do  not  know 
whether  there  is  any  truth  or  not  in  the  re¬ 
port.  But  we  venture  to  express  the  hope  that 
it  is  unfounded.  The  Evangelist,  as  our  read¬ 
ers  well  know,  is  no  friend  to  controversy. 
We  sympathize  with  the  desire  of  all  those  who 
deprecate  further  strife.  But  we  submit  that 
the  true  path  of  peace  does  not  lie  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  proposed.  It  is  not  Dr.  McGiffert  who 
is  now  the  disturber  of  the  peace  of  the  Church, 
but  Dr.  Birch,  who  refuses  to  submit  to  the 
judgment  of  his  brethren,  and  in  face  of  their 


opinion,  expressed  after  careful  deliberation 
and  by  an  overwhelming  majority,  insists 
upon  reopening  a  controversy  which  they  have 
declared  closed.  The  real  issue  before  the 
Presbyterian  Church  to-day  is  not  the  opinions 
of  Dr.  McGiffert,  but  the  question  whether  or 
no  a  single  man  has  the  power  to  force  a  heresy 
trial  upon  an  unwilling  church.  Till  this  ques¬ 
tion  is  settled,  and  settled  right,  there  can  be 
no  permanent  peace.  For  this  reason  we  hope 
that  Dr.  McGiffert  will  defer  any  action  which 
he  may  contemplate  until  the  Assembly  has  had 
the  opportunity  to  affirm — as  we  have  no  doubt 
it  will  affirm  with  no  uncertain  voice — the 
adequacy  of  the  Presbytery’s  action. 

DB.  BABCOCK’S  INSTALLATION. 

The  beautiful  audience-room  of  the  Brick 
Church  never  seemed  more  attractive  than  it 
did  on  Tuesday  evening  of  last  week.  A  large 
congregation  was  present  to  witness  and  take 
part  in  the  glad  solemnities  of  the  occasion.  A 
goodly  number  of  ministers  were  there  to  re¬ 
new  the  pleasant  memories  of  their  own  instal¬ 
lation  rites,  and  to  show  fraternal  interest  in 
the  services  which  united  the  new  pastor  to 
his  already  devoted  people. 

Dr.  Dnffield  presided  as  Moderator  of  Presby¬ 
tery,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  George  Alexander 
offered  an  appropriate  and  impressive  prayer  of 
installation.  The  happy  practice  which  ob¬ 
tains  on  such  occasions  of  giving  to  personal 
friends  of  the  pastor-elect  important  parts  in 
the  service  was  followed  in  this  instance,  and 
the  sermon  was  delivered  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  John 
Sparhawk  Jones  of  Philadelphia,  Dr.  Bab¬ 
cock’s  predecessor  in  the  Baltimore  pulpit  from 
which  he  comes  to  New  York.  Dr.  Jones  has 
a  wide  reputation  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic 
as  an  original  and  eloquent  preacher.  His 
discourse  was  listened  to  by  all  who  could 
hear  it  with  absorbed  interest.  The  text  from 
the  Revelation:  “And  I  saw  no  temple  there¬ 
in,”  was  made  an  electric  search-light  to  illu¬ 
minate  wide  ranges  of  truth  and  to  throw  a 
revealing  beam  beyond  the  bounds  of  time  into 
the  blessed  conditions  of  the  life  to  come. 
Human  life  here  is  not  a  fixture.  History  is  a 
growth.  Prophecy  is  terminal;  shows  final 
events  without  minute  perspective.  Man’s 
knowledge  of  God  is  limited,  but  is  on  the 
way  to  more  perfect  comprehension.  Creeds, 
rites,  churches,  preaching  are  needed  here,  but 
when  God  shall  make  himself  audible  and 
visible. to  the  redeemed  there  will  be  no  need 
of  a  temple.  Now  we  are  in  a  theological  kin¬ 
dergarten;  then  we  shall  see  him  face  to  face 
and  know  as  we  are  known.  A  vast  change 
is  to  pass  on  human  nature,  and  our  present 
apparatus  of  helps  will  not  be  required.  Here 
we  need  it  to  climb  by,  and  must  make  the 
best  use  of  it.  The  sermon  was  inspiring  in 
its  broad  sweep  of  thought  and  inspiriting  in 
method  and  style. 

Dr.  van  Dyke  addressed  his  successor  in  the 
pastorate  with  the  affectionate  spirit  of  an 
elder  brother,  and  gave  practical  advice  in 
pungent  and  sparkling  fashion.  He  referred  to 
his  own  installation  seventeen  years  ago,  and 
spoke  of  the  contrast  in  the  condition  of  the 
church  then  and  now.  With  an  onfiowing  and 
united  congregation,  a  large  endowment  and  a 
splendid  opportunity  for  grand  service  he 
transferred  to  the  new  pastor  all  his  own  good 
will  and  infinence.  Not  attempting  to  instruct 
one  but  three  years  his  junior  in  the  ministry, 
who  had  proved  himself  a  master  workman, 
he  named  three  things  that  ought  to  be  done 
by  the  minister  of  Christ.  These  are  to  feed 
the  flock,  fish  for  men,  and  serve  the  kingdom. 
With  great  good  sense  and  characteristic  force 
of  thought  and  rhetoric.  Dr.  van  Dyke  urged 
these  duties  upon  his  friend  and  brother  then 
taking  upon  himself  so  large  responsibilities. 
He  advised  him  to  spend  little  time  and  strength 
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on  “society,”  and  still  less  on  ecclesiastical 
politics,  but  to  give  the  most  of  himself  to 
iinmanity.  Work  for  men  is  real,  and  the  most 
lasting  and  satisfying  part  of  the  minister’s 
life  labor.  The  chnrch  exists  for  the  world. 
She  can  escape  the  blight  of  selfishness  only  by 
serving  the  kingdom.  The  keynote  of  her 
marching  music  is  the  kingship  of  Christ. 
Him  no  after  age  shall  outgrow. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  E.  Robinson  of  Scran¬ 
ton  gave  the  charge  to  the  people  with  much 
practical  wisdom  and  no  little  sense  of  the 
humorous  side  of  pastoral  experience.  The 
music  was  of  a  high  order,  and  the  spirit  of 
the  occasion  was  that  of  hope,  confidence  and 
courage.  Seldom  does  a  pastor  enter  upon  his 
work  with  so  much  to  incite  and  sustain  him 
in  the  purpose  to  do  his  best  for  the  Master. 
Seldom  does  a  minister  come  to  a  new  people 
with  so  winning  a  personality  and  so  excellent 
a  record  of  manifold  good  work  previously  ac¬ 
complished.  We  heartily  congratulate  the 
Brick  Church  and  New  York  on  this  accession 
to  the  working[force  of  our  city  ministry. 

THE  PUERTO  RICO  QUESTION. 

One  of  the  mysteries  of  the  debate  over 
Puerto  Rico'is  the  silent  disregard  of  the  Re¬ 
port  by  the  President’s  Special  Commissioner, 
the  Hon.  Henry  K.  Carroll. 

Mr.  Carroll  sailed  to  the  island  in  October, 
1898,  and  has'had  ample  time  to  make  himself 
master  of  the  subject.  His  competence  for 
such  work  was'fully  tested  in  the  new  depart¬ 
ment  of  Church  and  religious  statistics,  which 
he  organized  and  developed  in  the  last  Census. 
He  was  not  only  a  patriotic  American,  but  a 
strong  Republican,  an  advocate  of  the  Pro¬ 
tective  policy  and  disposed  to  sympathize  with 
the  McKinley  bill. 

Mr.  Carroll  has  now  made  two  visits  to 
Puerto  Rico  and  carried  out  the  investigation 
of  the  civil,  industrial,  financial  and  social 
conditions  in  the  island  for  which  he  was  com¬ 
missioned.  His  final  Report  lies  before  ns, 
published  by  the  Government.  It  is  a  very 
comprehensive  document,  which  applies  to 
population,  civil  government,  commerce,  in¬ 
dustries,  productions,  roads,  tariff  and  cur¬ 
rency.  It  includes  a  vast  mass  of  evidence  and 
statistic,  on  which  the  Report  is  based,  and  the 
Commissioner’s  recommendations. 

It  is  an  admirable  report,  whether  viewed  as 
a  refiection  of  what  Puerto  Rico  was  as  it 
came  into  our  possession,  or  as  the  outlining 
of  a  policy  for  bringing  it  and  its  people  into 
the  happiest  possible  relations  with  the  United 
States  and  assuring  them  the  most  rapid  and 
natural  Americanization  of  the  islands. 

Above  all  it  has  a  close  and  important  bear¬ 
ing  on  the  national  policy  which  Congress 
should  adopt  toward  the  island  and  its  people. 
It  will  reveal  to  any  honest  inquirer  the  pres¬ 
ent  condition  of  labor  and  the  laboring  classes 
in  the  island.  Mr.  Carroll  dwells  on  the  popu¬ 
lar  attitude  of  hope  and  confidence  as  to  the 
new  government  under  whose  authority  they 
were  passing  He  says  that  all  classes  wel¬ 
comed  our  army  and  navy  and  accepted  frankly 
the  new  methods  and  the  new  flag,  and  did  so 
with  a  distinct  expectation  that  under  Ameri¬ 
can  sovereignty  the  wrongs  of  centuries  would 
be  righted  and  that  they  would  receive,  as  citi¬ 
zens  of  the  great  Republic,  the  largest  measure 
of  liberty  under  the  Constitution  and  laws; 
home  rule  as  provided  by  the  Territorial  sys¬ 
tem,  a  school  system  modeled  after  that  estab¬ 
lished  here,  the  gradual  adoption  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  language,  free  access  to  the  markets  of  the 
United  States  and  no  duties  on  goods  coming 
from  our  ports. 

All  this  shows  that  the  Puerto  Ricans  ac¬ 
cepted  us  and  our  professions  in  frank  honesty. 
They  were  willing  and  glad  to  be  incorporated 
in  our  system  and  received  under  our  Constitu¬ 


tion  and  laws  on  the  Territorial  basis,  not  on 
that  of  statehood.  They  welcomed  Americani¬ 
zation  on  the  only  basis  on  which  it  can  be  ac¬ 
complished,  that  they  are  to  be  citizens  and 
not  aliens. 

This  is  the  theory  on  which  this  whole 
Report  goes.  It  is  the  theory  which  has  been 
operating  fundamentally  in  all  our  professions 
and  in  the  development  of  the  President’s 
policy. 

The  Commissioner’s  argument  has  back  of 
it  and  under  it  the  whole  previous  Territorial 
history  and  expansion  policy  of  the  United 
States.  It  has  behind  it  the  common  instincts 
of  justice  and  fair  dealing.  It  pushes  home 
the  tremendously  important  and  unanswerable 
question :  How  are  yon  going  to  Americanize 
the  Puerto  Ricans  without  letting  them  into 
our  American  system? 

The  question  of  statehood  is  not  in  issue  at 
all.  The  question  of  citizenship  and  citizen 
rights  is.  Is  Puerto  Rico  United  States  ter¬ 
ritory?  Can  it  be  United  States  territory  if 
its  inhabitants  do  not  enjoy  United  States  citi¬ 
zens’  rights?  Where,  in  all  our  broad  boundaries, 
is  there  a  citizen  who  does  not  enjoy  the  right 
of  free  access  to  the  markets  of  every  other 
state  and  territory? 

Mr  Carroll’s  argument  is  substantially  this: 
Puerto  Rico  is  glad  to  come  under  our  sov¬ 
ereignty,  but  she  begs  that  we  do  not  inflict 
on  her  a  citizenship  like  that  she  received  from 
Spain :  which  carries  with  it  duties  and  bur¬ 
dens,  but  no  rights  and  privileges.  We  did 
not  treat  the  Spanish  citizens  of  Mexico  so 
when  we  erected  for  them  the  territories  of 
Arizona  and  Oklahoma. 

There  is  but  one  reply  to  this  argument.  It 
is  that  which  some  commercial  degenerates 
are  said  to  have  used  with  the  President,  that 
Puerto  Rico  sugar  aud  tobacco  will  compete 
with  the  Americau  product.  We  must  protect 
our  own  growers. 

Our  own  growers !  Is  not  Puerto  Rico  our  own  ? 
Are  not  the  Puerto  Ricau  growers  our  own? 
What  kind  of  absorption  is  this?  What  kind  of 
Americanization  of  our  new  dependence  does 
it  portend?  It  would  leave  Puerto  Rico  worse 
off  than  it  was  under  Spain,  and  it  would  im¬ 
pose  on  the  people  of  this  generous  and  jus¬ 
tice-loving  Republic  the  harder  lot  of  exchang¬ 
ing  places  with  Spain  and  coming  down'from 
our  ideals  to  the  level  of  that  once  proud  and 
magnanimous  i>eople. 

EDITORUL  NOTES. 

Our  Board  of  Home  Missions  is  doing  a  much 
appreciated  work  in  Western  North  Carolina. 
As  a  substantial  fruit  of  what  has  been  going 
forward  the  corner-stone  of  a  new  Presbyterian 
Church  was  laid  at  Marshall,  in  Madison 
County,  February  26,  as  may  be  seen  by  refer¬ 
ence  to  our  church  news.  There  was  a  number 
of  addresses,  one  by  a  lady,  and  the  best  of  it 
all  is,  the  money  for  building  is  already  in 
hand.  _ 

The  story  of  famine  in  China,  told  this  week 
by  Dr.  Elterich  of  Chefoo,  is  less  heartrending 
than  that  of  India,  but  hunger  is  a  dreadful 
thing,  and  cannot  be  contemplated  with  in¬ 
difference.  The  worst  of  this  story,  we  are  in¬ 
formed,  is  yet  to  come ;  and  this  fact  has  just 
this  bright  side — that  we  have  it  in  our  power 
by  prompt  benevolence  to  forestall  much  suffer¬ 
ing.  Mr.  Charles  W.  Hand,  the  Treasurer  of 
our  Foreign  Board,  will  receive  contributions 
for  this  purpose  and  when  The  Evangelist  is 
named  will  acknowledge  them  in  our  columns. 

In  Philadelphia  the  Sabbath  law  enforce¬ 
ment  movement  has  scored  one  success.  The 
Retail  Druggists’  Association,  representing 
more  than  70  per  cent  of  the  trade,  have 
unanimously  resolved  to  abstain  from  selling 
soda  water,  cigars  and  randy  on  the  Sabbath ; 


confining  their  sales  to  drugs,  medicines  and 
such  other  articles  and  preparations  as  are 
necessary  for  purposes  of  health  and  physical 
comfort — which  the  law  allows  them  to  do. 

The  religious  census  makes  slow  progress. 
It  is  still  reported  that  about  80,000  houses 
remain  to  be  visited  and  40,000  records  to  be 
taken,  and  that  new  measures  will  have  to  be 
adopted  if  the  visitation  is  to  be  completed. 
The  only  figures,  incomplete  as  they  are,  which 
have  yet  been  published,  are  of  the  “denomi¬ 
national  preferences”  of  the  families  called 
upon :  the  vaguest  and  most  unreliable  of  all 
the  figures  sought  after ;  and  in  the  proportion 
which  the  denominations  bear  to  each  other, 
they  do  not  make  the  impression  which  the 
official  reports  of  the  churches  themselves  make. 

Dr.  A.  0.  McGiffert  of  New  York  preached 
twice  and  administered  the  communion  in  the 
First  Oougregational  Church,  Worcester, Mass., 
on  Sunday.  His  audiences  were  very  large  and 
attentive.  _ 

Miss  Catharine  Scott,  the  Scotch  evangelist, 
has  recently  conducted  special  daily  services  in 
the  Little  Britain  Presbyterian  Chnrch  (Pa. ) 
with  the  result  that  eighty-one  persons  have 
united  with  it.  _ 

At  the  close  of  the  February  meeting  of  the 
Presbyterian  Union,  Philadelphia,  on  motion 
of  John  H.  Converse  a  committee  of  twelve 
was  authorized  to  be  appointed  to  SMst  in  con¬ 
junction  with  similar  committees  from  the 
Presbyteries  of  Philadelphia  and  Philadelphia 
North  relative  to  holding  evsmgelistic  services 
the  coming  summer. 

The  lecturer  this  year  on  the  L.  P.  Stone 
Foundation  in  Princeton  Theological  Seminary 
is  the  Rev.  Frsmk  Hugh  Foster  Ph.D.,  D.D. 
Professor  of  Biblical  and  Systematic  Theology 
in  Pacific  Theological  Seminary.  The  lectures 
will  be  delivered  in  Miller  Chapel  at  4.30 
every  afternoon  of  next  week,  March  12  to  17, 
except  on  Saturday,  when  the  hour  will  be 
9.30  A.M.  Professor  Foster  will  preach  in 
Miller  Chapel  on  Sunday,  March  18,  at  11 
A  M.  and  will  speak  at  the  Conference  on  the 
same  day  in  Stuart  Hall,  at  4  P.  M.  The  gen¬ 
eral  subject  of  the  course  is  The  Contribution 
of  Christian  Experience  to  the  System  of 
Evangelical  Doctrine. 

The  meeting  of  the  Presbyterian  Union  on 
Monday  evening  was  happily  termed.  Our 
Army  Night,  aud  the  ever  interesting  subject 
of  the  welfare  of  “our  boys”  in  the  army  and 
also  in  the  navy  was  ably  presented.  Col.  C. 
A.  Woodruff  of  the  Commissary  Department 
of  the  United  States  Army  gave  an  interesting 
description  of  How  we  Feed  our  Army ;  Major 
Eilbonrne,  Surgeon  in  the  army,  spoke  at 
length  on  the  pathetic  subject.  How  we  Care 
for  Sick  and  Wounded  Soldiers,  and  Mr.  W.  B. 
Millar,  Secretary  of  the  International  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association, 
gave  a  stirring  description  of  Religions  Work 
in  the  Army  and  Navy.  The  music  was  by  the 
McDowell  quartette,  and  included  America  and 
the  Star  Spangled  Banner,  which  brought  the 
large  audience  to  their  feet.  An  agreeable 
surprise  occurred  while  the  guests  were  dis¬ 
cussing  the  generous  collation,  through  the 
kindness  of  Mrs.  Hector  Hall  of  Troy,  who 
sang,  to  her  own  accompaniment,  three  delight¬ 
ful  songs.  The  Union  was  happy  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  President  Stewart  of  Auburn,  who 
offered  prayer  and  gave  the  benediction. 

THE  INDIAN  FAMINE  FUND. 

Mr.  Hand  reports  that  a  considerable  number 
of  contributions  have  arrived  too  late  to  be  en¬ 
tered  and  reported  to-day.  He  makes  the  fol¬ 
lowing  acknowledgment:  Adams  Chapel  of 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  |37. 15. 
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OF  OUR  CITY  CHURCHES. 


Church 

lovestments. 


When  the  fntnre  of  the  Church 
of  Sea  and  Land  was  discnssed 
in  Presbytery  not  many  years 
ago,  one  proposition  met  with  small  favor. 
It  was  to  erect  upon  the  valnable  lot  oc- 
cnpied  by  the  church  bnilding  a  block  to 
rent  in  part  for  family  homes,  bat  containing 
all  the  rooms  needed  for  the  work  and  worship 
of  that  most  nsefnl  church  organization.  Sev¬ 
eral  chnrches  of  other  denominations  have 
lately  ntilized  a  portion  of  their  valnable  real 
estate  in  this  way.  The  Jndson  apartment 
hotel  adjoining  the  Jndson  Memorial  Ohnrch 
brought  a  net  income  of  |17,000  to  the  church 
last  year.  So  well  satisfied  are  the  people 
with  the  investment  that  four  houses  in  the 
rear  of  the  church  have  been  bought  and  re¬ 
modelled  for  use  as  bachelor  apartments.  The 
Rose  Hill  Methodist  Church  in  East  Twenty- 
seventh  street  “runs”  the  “Derbyshire”  with 
profit.  The  Willett  Street  Methodist  Episco¬ 
pal  Church,  near  Grand,  and  the  Forsyth 
Street  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  have  also 
undertaken  the  same  experiment.  Other 
churches  have  similar  projects  in  view.  Re¬ 
sults  will  vary  in  different  cases,  according  to 
conditions  and  management. 

The  steady  growth  dur- 
Muiiison  Square  Church-  j^e  past  thirteen 
A  New  Deiiarture  ^  mi  •  j 

years  of  the  Third 

Avenue  Mission  of  this  church,  and  its  ever- 
multiplying  phases  of  work,  have  at  last  of 
necessity  brought  into  being  a  plan  which  has 
long  been  in  the  minds  of  those  who  have 
charge  of  this  work :  namely,  the  erection  of 
a  suitable  permanent  home  for  the  various 
activities  of  the  church  on  the  East  Side. 
Heretofore  the  Mission  has  been  carried  on  in 
rented  rooms  on  the  ground  floor,  or  a  portion 
of  various  stores  on  Third  avenue,  and  has 
been  compelled  to  move  several  times.  The 
present  room  is  in  constant  use,  and  the  Kin¬ 
dergarten  and  Girls’  Club  and  Children’s  Sew¬ 
ing  School  connected  with  the  Mission  have 
had  to  meet  elsewhere  for  lack  of  room.  The 
bnilding  in  contemplation  will  provide  suita¬ 
ble  quarters  under  one  roof  for  the  Employ¬ 
ment  Bureau,  Helping  Hand,  Kindergarten, 
Girls’  Club,  Children’s  Sewing  School,  Bible 
Classes,  and  above  all,  for  the  daily  evening 
Gospel  meetings  which  have  now  outgrown 
the  room  at  present  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Mission.  Last  spring  a  committee  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  raise  the  necessary  funds,  buy  the 
land  and  supervise  the  erection  of  such  a 
bnilding,  and  the  necessary  money  for  the 
same,  something  over  $100,000,  is  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  Treasurer.  Three  large  bnilding 
lots  on  Third  avenue,  northwest  comer  of 
Thirtieth  street,  have  been  purchased  and  paid 
for.  Plans  have  not  yet  been  definitely  per¬ 
fected,  but  provision  will  be  made  for  a  large 
assembly-room  and  accommodations  for  the 
lines  of  work  above  enumerated.  There  will 
also  be  a  gymnasium  and  acoommodation  for 
a  Boys’  Club;  also  a  reading-room  to  be  used 
in  connection  with  a  library,  the  nucleus  of 
which,  consisting  of  some  three  thousand  four 
hundred  volumes,  has  already  been  given  to 
the  Mission.  There  will  also  be  a  children’s 
cr^he,  where  the  babies  belonging  to  the  moth¬ 
ers  who  attend  the  meetings  of  the  Helping 
Hand  will  be  cared  for.  Mr.  George  A.  Hil¬ 
ton,  a  prominent  evangelist,  has  been  secured 
as  Superintendent,  and  the  services  of  induc¬ 
tion  were  held  at  the  Church  House  on  Thurs¬ 
day  evening,  March  1.  Dr.  Parkhnrst  wel¬ 
comed  Mr.  Hilton  to  his  new  relations  with 
the  people,  with  the  workers,  with  the  Church 
House  Committee  and  with  the  whole  plant 
represented  by  the  Madison  Square  Church 
House  and  the  Adams  Memorial  Church.  The 
latter  began  as  a  Mission  some  thirty  years 


ago,  but  for  the  past  fourteen  years  has  been 
an  independent  church,  although  it  still  re¬ 
ceives  annually  a  certain  amount  of  help  from 
the  church  on  the  Square.  The  Adams  Memo¬ 
rial  has  one  of  the  largest  Sunday-schools  in 
the  city,  having  a  primary  class  of  over  three 
hundred,  and  in  all  between  eight  and  nine 
hundred  children  upon  the  rolls. 

The  yearly  attendance  at  the  Mission  is 
about  forty-five  thousand.  A  large  work  is 
carried  on  among  the  children  of  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  by  Miss  Anna  Parker,  who  has  charge  of 
the  music.  The  bead  workers  are :  Mr.  George 
A.  Hilton,  Superintendent ;  Mies  E.  L.  Haines, 
Assistant  Superintendent;  Miss  Anna  Parker, 
Missionary.  The  entire  work  is  in  charge  of 
a  Church  House  Committee  of  the  Madison 
Square  Church,  of  which  Mr.  H.  N.  Tifft  is 
Chairman. 

On  March  11  and  12  the  Church 
of"w*r^*  of  the  Covenant,  East  Forty- 

second  street  and  Second 
avenue.  New  York,  will  recognize  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  a  decade  of  work.  A  special  feature 
will  be  the  good  work  done  by  the  thirteen 
theological  students  from  Union  Seminary, 
who  have  been  assigned  to  this  church  during 
the  past  ten  years.  The  development  of  the 
Mission  Chapel  into  a  compact  and  harmonious 
and  loyal  church  with  a  present  active  mem¬ 
bership  of  888  will  also  be  noted.  On  Sunday 
morning,  March  11,  tne  pastor,  the  Rev.  George 
Sidney  Webster,  will  give  the  historical  sermon. 
On  Sunday  evening,  Mr.  Frank  W.  Pearsall, 
Secretary  of  the  Railroad  Young  Men’s  Chris¬ 
tian  Association,  will  address  the  young  peo¬ 
ple,  and  at  8  P.  M.  addresses  will  be  given  by 
the  Rev.  Warren  H.  Wilson,  Brooklyn;  Prof. 
C.  P.  Fagnani  D.D.,  Union  Seminary,  and  the 
Rev.  Maltbie  D.  Babcock  D.D.  pastor  of  the 
Brick  Church.  On  Monday  evening  a  recep¬ 
tion  and  reunion  will  be  held. 

The  Church  of  |  the  Pilgrims 
Plymouth  Church  in  Brook¬ 
lyn  have  not  always  walked 
together  in  closest  harmony  since  the  ecclesi¬ 
astical  disturbances  that  followed  the  famous 
Beecher  trial.  The  union  Lenten  services,  in 
which  several  of  the  churches  on  the  Heights 
have  joined  for  many  years,  have  however 
been  a  meeting  point  for  these  old  neighbors. 
This  year  Plymouth’s  pastor,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Hillis,  presided  at  the  union  meeting  at  the 
Pilgrim  Ohurob,  and  the  Rev.  E.  H.  Byington, 
the  latter's  assistant  pastor,  led  the  following 
meeting  at  Plymouth  Church.  Dr.  Storrs  took 
occasion  to  express  to  newspaper  reporters  who 
sought  him  out  at  his  home  the  most  cordial 
sentiments  towards  Plymouth,  its  present  pas¬ 
tor  and  Mr.  Beecher.  In  reference  to  a  recent 
charge  by  the  Georgia  evangelist,  who  had 
stirred  up  some  feeling  by  such  remarks  as  that 
Brooklyn  had  been  Beeoherized  to  its  harm. 
Dr.  Storrs  plainly  intimated  that  it  were  better 
Beeoherized  than  Bronghtonized.  While  he 
had  differed  from  Mr  Beecher  as  to  certain 
doctrinal  views,  he  yet  had  confidence  in  his 
fidelity  to  Christ  as  the  Divine  Mediator  and 
Redeemer. 

Christ  Church  and  the  large 
Sunday-school  connected  with 
it  are  doing  steady  work  of  a 
kind  that  tells.  The  church,  under  the  faithful 
ministry  of  its  gifted  pastor,  the  Rev.  R.  R. 
Wightman,  specially  known  to  our  readers  by 
his  article  and  poem  in  last  week’s  Evangelist, 
has  been  coming  up  from  the  low  condition 
in  which  he  took  it  to  a  strong  and  useful  posi¬ 
tion.  The  following  figures  of  attendance  at 
the  ordinary  church  services  of  a  recent  week 
speak  well  for  both  people  and  pastor.  There 
were  present  at  the  morning  service  110;  at  the 
Christian  Endeavor  meeting,  45;  at  evening 
service,  283 ;  at  two  choir  rehearsals,  76 ;  at 
prayer- meeting,  108.  The  total  of  attendance 


Woi  k 
that  Tvlls. 


for  the  week  was  667,  a  large  number  for  a 
church  of  less  than  300  working-class  people  in 
the  membership. 

The  City  Park  Branch  of  the 

ReportiiiK  First  Church  in  Brooklyn 
1  rogr^ss.  reports  increased  attendance  the 
past  year  and  progress  all  along  the  line. 
Fifty-two  members  have  been  received  into 
the  church,  a  larger  number  than  for  any  other 
year  of  the  thirty-two  since  pastoral  service 
here  began.  Thirty-two  of  these  were  from 
the  Sunday-school  and  several  had  been 
brought  to  church  through  the  clubs  and  other 
week-day  work.  The  Home  Department  of 
the  Sunday-school  numbers  nearly  two  hun¬ 
dred.  A  member  of  the  First  Church  offers  to 
rent  and  furnish  a  bnilding  near  the  Parish 
House  as  a  residence  for  the  workers  who 
assist  the  pastors,  thus  adding  the  Settlement 
idea  to  the  excellent  facilities  already  enjoyed. 
The  Rev.  Gaylord  S.  White  is  pastor  in  charge, 
and  doing  most  devoted  and  fruitful  service. 

In  Cape  Breton  services  in 
A  Gii-iic  Gselic  are  common.  Boston 
^  *  with  its  large  Nova  Scotian 
population  also  speaks  Gaelic  to  some  of  them 
on  Sunday,  from  time  to  time.  But  a  sermon 
in  that  language  is  more  of  a  novelty  in  New 
York.  The  Rev.  Donald  McDougall  gave  his 
Highland  compatriots  the  luxury  of  the  Gospel 
in  their  own  tongue,  last  Sunday  afternoon  at 
the  Marble  Collegiate  Church  on  Fifth  avenue. 
The  organization  of  a  Gaelic  Church  is  hoped 
for  in  connection  with  this  movement,  although 
it  could  h<irdly  live  long  into  the  twentieth 
century  if  services  were  conducted  in  that 
language,  as  the  history  of  the  Dutch  Reformed 
Churches  in  this  city  would  prove. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the 

social  problem,  the  statistics 
Figures.  Georgo’s  Church,  the 

Rev.  W.  S.  Bainsford  rector,  are  interest¬ 
ing.  The  ohnrch  has  on  its  records  the  names 
of  7,621  individuals  who  are  in  some  way  or 
another  connected  with  it.  Of  these  4,800, 
approximately,  are  communicants.  Of  the 
larger  number  6,034  live  in  tenement  houses, 
891  in  boarding  houses,  884  in  flats,  apartments 
and  hotels,  while  but  687,  including  domestics, 
comprising  only  49  of  the  1,764  families  of  the 
parish,  live  in  private  houses. 

The  Episcopal  Church  of  the  Ascension,  at 
Fifth  avenue  and  Tenth  street,  is  a  decidedly 
down-town  church,  yet  managed  to  collect 
and  spend  $46, 722  last  year  in  its  manifold  work. 
An  endowment  of  $100,000  is  under  way  and 
will  doubtless  be  raised. 

The  Rev.  Dean  Richmond  Babbitt  D.D.  haa 
been  preaching  in  his  Church  of  the  Epiphany, 
Brooklyn,  a  series  of  pre- Lenten  sermons  on 
The  Use  and  Abuse  of  the  World.  Sunday  be¬ 
fore  last  all  members  of  athletic  clubs  were 
invited  to  bear  the  sermon  on  The  Use  and 
Abuse  of  Pastimes. 

The  Madison  Avenue  Church  with  its  ad¬ 
junct,  the  Phillips  Memorial  Church,  plan  the 
demolition  of  the  bnilding  recently  occupied 
by  the  latter,  and  the  erection  of  a  much  more 
imposing  and  available  edifice  to  cost  not  less 
than  $160,000.  This  will  be  a  strong  step  in 
advance. 


A  WOItD  FROM  DR.  r  CYDER. 

Dear  Editor  :  In  your  last  issue  you  remark 
that  “Dr.  Cnyler  was  once  sternly  rebuked  for 
allowing  Miss  Smiley  to  address  his  people 
from  the  pulpit,  and  he  nevr  tried  it  again.” 
Please  allow  me  to  say  that  be  tried  it  very 
often,  and  very  much  to  the  edification  of  his 
people.  Miss  Frances  Willard,  Lady  Somerset 
and  other  godly  women  have  been  in  that  pul¬ 
pit  on  Sabbath  evenings.  Yours  truly, 

Theodore  L.  Cuyler. 
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THE  CHURCH. 

Thomas  C.  Hall  D.D. 

The  Protestant  doctrine  of  the  Ohnrch  is  too 
much  the  child  of  a  vigorous  polemic  against 
the  false  assumptions  of  Rome.  Some  of  the 
rather  difficult  distinctions  common  to  the 
reformation  between  the  Church  visible  and 
the  Church  invisible  are,  to  say  the  least,  liable 
to  mislead.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  the  body 
of  the  redeemed  is  not  the  same  as  the  organ¬ 
ized  Church,  nor  is  it  true  that  any  individual 
organized  Church  is  the  Bride  of  the  Lamb 
of  the  latter  New  Testament  thought.  But 
in  order  that  we  may  really  enter  into  the  con¬ 
ception  of  Paul  and  the  author  of  Revelation 
it  is  quite  important  to  understand  what  the 
*‘ecclesia"  of  Christ’s  thought  was.  In  trying 
to  make  the  Church  include  the  body  of  the 
elect,  such  theologians  as  Dr.  Charles  Hodge 
spiritualize  the  whole  conception  away.  The 
visible  Church  is  a  mere  temporary  and  unim¬ 
portant  accident,  to  which  saints  bom  outside 
of  its  pale  perhaps  have  duties;  but  why,  or 
what  these  are,  remain  unanswered  questions. 
No  one  can  have  read  Dr.  Watson’s  (Ian  Mo- 
Claren’s)  controversy  with  men  in  the  Episco¬ 
pal  Church,  aroused  by  bis  speech  at  the  Free 
Church  Conference,  without  remarking  at  once 
the  incomplete  thought  that  weakened  ardent 
eloquence  in  a  really  good  cause. 

What  was  Jesus’  conception  of  his  "ecolesia?” 

The  parable  of  the  vineyard  (Luke  zx.  9-16) 
marks  the  disappointment  of  Jesus,  that  dis¬ 
appointment  which  found  expression  in  the 
celebrated  passage  of  Matthew  xvi.  18,  where 
Jesus  definitely  turns  to  his  "ecclesia”  or 
“called  ones’’  for  farther  support  and  hope. 
Up  to  the  rejection  in  Galilee,  Jesus  had  cher¬ 
ished  the  legitimate  hope  of  a  reformed  spir¬ 
itualized  Judaism,  accepting  his  ethical  and 
spiritual  leadership  and  taking  its  place  as  the 
Messianic  nation  to  proclaim  and  establish  the 
kingdom  of  God,  or  the  divine  order  of  the 
new  age.  Successive  rejections  made  that 
hope  impossible  of  fulfillment.  To  whom  could 
Jesus  turn  to  carry  out  ihe  divine  plan  after 
he  had  suffered  the  last  and  now  inevitable 
rejection?  He  asks  his  disciples  what  they 
really  think  of  him.  Peter  springs  forward 
with  the  assurance  of  faith  in  the  divine  mis¬ 
sion  of  Jesus.  Here,  then,  were  the  chosen 
few  called  to  carry  on  Israel’s  Messianic  mis¬ 
sion.  From  this  on,  Jesus  is  preparing  a  church 
to  do  what  Israel  was  unwilling  to  attempt. 

Now  in  Jesus’  answer  to  Peter  two  elements 
are  recognized  :  first  the  confession  of  faith  in 
Jesus  and  his  mission,  and  secondly  the  per¬ 
sonality  of  Peter  embodying  this  firm  faith. 
The  Roman  communion  has  unduly  and  ab¬ 
surdly  over-emphasized  this  last  element. 
Jesus  in  no  sense  gives  Peter  even  primacy 
among  the  disciples  (cf.  Matt,  xviii.  1-8  and 
parallel  passages),  and  much  less  makes  any 
mention  of  any  succession  or  infallibility. 
Indeed  this  last  is  excluded  by  the  following 
scene  (Matt.  xvi.  22-23).  On  the  other  hand, 
in  ardent  polemic  against  the  false  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  Roman  commission,  the  Reformers 
have  over  emphasized  the  confession.  The 
foundation  of  Christ’s  Ohnrch  is  the  ardent 
personal  faith  in  Christ’s  Messianic  mission 
to  establish  the  Divine  Order  and  to  save  men 
from  sin. 

There  are  therefore  no  “notes’’  of  a  true 
Ohnrch,  but  only  this  one  note— this  divinely 
implanted  (Matt.  xvi.  17)  burning  confi¬ 
dence  in  Jesus  as  the  true  Messias.  All  else 
is  secondary  to  this,  including  governments 
and  sacraments.  These  have  their  place  just 
as  doctrines,  rituals  and  all  organizations  have 
their  place.  But  these  things  are  neither 
“notes”  of,  nor  necessary  to  the  true  Ohnrch. 
The  Church  has  been  too  mnoh  regarded  as 
an  institution  to  which  men  should  join  them¬ 
selves  for  their  own  personal  safety.  As  a 


matter  of  fact,  Christ’s  Ohnrch  was  not  founded 
to  secure  the  personal  safety  of  either  the  apos¬ 
tles  or  an  indefinite  number  of  disciples. 
Christ’s  Church  was  founded  to  save  the  world: 
to  establish  in  the  name  of  Jesus  the  Divine 
Order.  And  any  company  of  men  embodying 
this  faith  in  Jesus  as  the  founder  of  a  new 
Divine  Order  boecme  thereby  an  ‘  ‘  ecclesia.  ’  ’ 
To  them  belong  by  right  the  sacraments, 
orders,  and  the  promises.  That  one  of  the 
rights  and  duties  of  such  a  body  of  men  is  to 
provide  for  the  propagation  of  this  faith,  in 
like  manner,  needs  no  argument.  Thus  the 
gifts  coming  by  laying  on  of  hands  have  proper 
place. 

A  great  many  things  follow  from  any  such 
conception  of  the  Church. 

First.  It  is  not  pure.  Peter’s  intellectual 
system  was  neither  full  nor  very  clear ;  he  had 
only  ardent  faith  and  was  in  the  main  thesis 
correct.  He  himself  was  neither  fully  sancti¬ 
fied  nor  completely  instructed.  He  knew 
nothing  of  the  metaphysical  struggles  of  the 
far  future,  concerning  the  transcendental  rela¬ 
tionships  of  the  Trinity.  Men  saw  then,  as 
they  see  now,  in  a  glass  darkly.  And  not  doc¬ 
trine  but  faith  was  the  essential  thing. 

Second.  The  Church  is  personal  embodied 
faith  in  a  Divine  Order  established  by  Jesus. 
It  is  not  the  body  of  the  redeemed  or  the  num¬ 
ber  of  the  elect,  but  the  Messianic  organ  of 
Jehovah  in  which  the  Holy  Spirit  speaks  to  a 
perishing  order,  or  rather  chaos,  in  the  name 
of  Jesus,  and  would  persuade  men  concerning 
life  eternal.  It  has  as  its  mission  revolution, 
battle  and  conflict  until  social  and  spiritual 
chaos  disappear,  and  Jesus  reigns  supreme  in 
the  new  Divine  Order  he  lived  and  died  to 
make  known  and  to  establish. 

Third.  Because  the  purpose  of  the  Church  is 
thus  the  establishment  of  the  Divine  Order  it 
follows  that  she  must  be  visible:  i.e.  have 
definite  corporate  existence.  Pious  Hindoos 
may  belong  in  quite  indefinite  numbers  to  the 
elect.  No  pious  Hindoo  -belongs  to  Christ’s 
Church.  They  will  come  from  the  East  and 
from  the  West  and  sit  down  in  the  kingdom 
of  God,  and  the  children  of  the  kingdom  will 
be  shut  out.  But  their  personal  relations  to 
God  do  not  constitute  them  members  of  Christ’s 
Church,  which  has  a  definite  purpose  and  a 
very  definite  aim.  If  any  one  chooses  to  call 
the  body  of  the  redeemed  an  “ecclesia”  in¬ 
visible,  as  the  Confession  of  Faith  and  the  Re¬ 
formers  do,  there  can  be  no  objection,  save  as 
it  obscures  the  real  purpose  and  mission  of  the 
only  real  ecclesia,  namely  the  Messianic  organ 
for  the  establishment  of  the  living,  loving 
righteousness  of  the  Divine  Order. 

Fourth.  Union  with  this  ecclesia  will  have 
as  its  definite  purpose,  not  the  saving  of  one’s 
soul.  He  that  loses  his  life  for  Christ’s  sake, 
will  save  it.  It  has  as  its  legitimate  end  the 
establishment  of  Christ’s  kingdom,  the  saving 
of  men’s  bodies  and  souls,  the  rescue  of  God’s 
Word  from  anarchy  aud  despair.  The  Church 
should  appeal  to  men  to  join  her  in  fulfilling 
her  mission.  And  we  should  call  upon  the 
Church  to  take  up  daily  her  cross  and  really 
fulfil  her  mission.  The  Church  is  not  a  private 
religious  club,  with  her  own  by-laws  and  arbi¬ 
trary  rules,  whose  foundation  is  a  common  set 
of  opinions  and  the  rule  of  the  majority. 
Her  profession  is  Jesus  Christ  and  his  king¬ 
dom,  and  her  mission  the  world’s  redemption. 

Fifth.  Tolerance  is  an  arrogant,  disagreeable 
word.  It  implies  claimed  superiority.  The 
Church  should  not  be  tolerant,  but  comprehen¬ 
sive.  Nay,  she  should  be  intolerant  of  all  real 
unrighteousness,  but  comprehend  all  the  half- 
truths,  the  darknesses  and  mists  that  our  in¬ 
tellectual  childhood  forces  upon  us,  if  only  the 
one  faith  is  seen  and  acknowledged :  that  of 
Jesus  as  Master  and  founder  of  the  New  Divine 
Order.  He  that  is  not  against  ns  is  on  onr 


part.  And  no  man  doeth  miracles  in  the 
name  of  Jesus  and  can  lightly  speak  evil  of 
him. 

Sixth.  Faith  in  Jesus  as  the  Founder  of  the 
New  Divine  Order,  confidence  in  God’s  Holy 
Spirit  as  speaking  in  the  Church,  trust  in  the 
Father  as  caring  for  his  world,  should  make  ns 
so  profoundly  discontented  with  present  mate¬ 
rialism,  idolatry,  mammon  worship,  with  all 
the  darkness  and  horror  of  social  chaos  in  both 
palace  and  tenement;  with  all  the  blood-guilti¬ 
ness  that  stains  every  hand  that  touches  gold 
mingled  with  tears  and  oppression,  even  when 
ignorance  and  existing  conditions  and  not  the 
individual  are  responsible ;  so  profoundly  dis¬ 
contented,  we  repeat,  that  we  will  never  rest 
until  the  Church  of  Jesus  claims  her  rightful 
place  as  the  Messianic  organ  of  Jehovah,  call¬ 
ing  the  nations  to  love  justice  and  to  hate 
iniquity,  and  to  follow  Jesus  in  his  sacrificial 
life,  to  bear  his  cross,  to  fill  up  that  which  is 
lacking  of  his  sufferings  until  the  world  is  re¬ 
deemed,  and  Jesus  Christ  can  see  of  the  travail 
of  his  soul  and  be  satisfied.  Then,  and  then 
only,  will  the  visible  Church  become  the  Bride 
of  the  Apocalypse,  and  Christ  will  claim  her 
as  his  own.  Then  only  will  the  souls  under 
God’s  altar  cease  their  plaintive  cry:  How 
long,  O  Lord,  how  long  I 

CARRY  BOUQUETS  WHILE  BEATING 
JUNGLES. 

Charles  Frederic  Goss  D.D. 

Once  upon  a  time  (well  within  the  period  of 
modern  history)  there  was  a  blood-thirsty  lit¬ 
tle  fellow  by  the  name  of  Billy  Briden. 

He  had  been  looking  forward  to  the  first  day 
of  September  for  many  months,  with  an  almost 
irrepressible  longing.  It  dawned  at  last — 
bright,  beautiful,  balmy.  Early  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  in  fulfilment  of  a  promise  made  long  before 
as  a  reward  for  good  behavior,  his  father  took 
him  and  the  setter  dog  Jack  out  into  the 
autumn  woods  to  hunt  for  partridges. 

It  was  a  great  day  for  Billy,  and  he  tramped 
for  many  weary  miles  as  uncomplainingly  as  a 
little  soldier.  But  they  got  no  birds,  and  crept 
into  the  house  at  6  o’clock,  disappointed, 
hungry  and  cross.  “Where  have  yon  been?” 
asked  little  Billy’s  mother. 

He  did  his  best  to  tell  her  without  the  use  of 
any  bad  words,  and  when  he  had  given  her  an 
outline  of  a  long  and  oironitons  route,  she 
said,  “Why,  yon  must  have  crossed  that  field 
where  there  are  so  many  golden-rods.  Why 
didn’t  yon  bring  me  some?” 

Billy  had  had  all  he  could  stand,  and  bracing 
himself  for  one  last  effort  of  remonstrance  at 
having  been  reproached  for  not  bringing  home 
flowers  when  he  was  dead  tired  and  mad  be¬ 
cause  he  had  not  seen  his  father  shoot  a  par¬ 
tridge,  he  straightened  himself  up  and  said  with 
all  the  dignity  and  self-command  of  which  he 
was  capable:  “Mother,  I  would  have  you 
understand  that  when  men  are  beating  the 
jungles  for  game,  they  have  neither  time  nor 
strength  to  fool  with  bouquets  I  ’  ’ 

The  wayfaring  man  though  a  fool  ought  to 
be  able  to  read  and  interpret  this  parable! 
Consciously  or  unconsciously,  this  skepticism 
of  little  Billy’s  about  being  able  to  combine 
such  apparently  incompatible  occupations 
lurks  in  every  mind. 

It  is  an  almost  universal  notion,  for  example, 
that  politics  and  religion  will  no  more  mix 
than  oil  and  water.  Ask  the  ward  heeler  (and 
perhaps  some  members  of  our  National  Legis¬ 
lature),  whether  a  man  can  beat  the  jungles  of 
a  “Campaign”  and  cull  the  white  bouquet  of  a 
Christian  life  at  the  same  time,  and  he  will 
laugh  at  yon. 

But  this  is  the  very  thing  that  Gladstone 
did  I  When  men  once  plunge  into  the  vortex  of 
business  and  get  mixed  up  in  the  rivalries  and 
struggles  of  the  commercial  world,  they  think 
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that  it  is  “good-bye"  to  art  and  science  and  It  has  been  given  to  them  in  severalty,  and  is  Nez  Perces,  or  any  other  tribe  for  spiritual 
literature.  “We  cannot  beat  the  jungle  and  a  splendid  heritage.  guides.  The  outcome  of  all  the  work  will  be 

carry  bouquets,  too  I  ’  ’  they  say.  And  yet  Sir  The  Government  maintains  an  agency  and  a  the  passins  of  the  Indian  language  and  the 
John  Lubbock,  one  of  the  busiest  and  most  fine  school  and  a  farm.  The  school  is  directed  adoption  of  our  own,  until  Indian  and  white, 
successful  men  in  England,  lives,  as  it  were,  by  Miss  Gaither,  who  has  had  many  years  of  as  citizens  of  the  same  republic,  shall  worship 
in  a  hazy  atmosphere  of  letters— producing  for  experience  among  the  Indians.  She  has  an  together.  One  item  of  intense  interest  is  this : 


other  tired  men,  books  that  fill  the  world  with 
light  and  learning. 

Some  men  who  don  a  soldier’s  uniform 
believe  that  henceforth  they  must  be  cruel  or 
hard,  at  least.  But  everybody  knows  that 
Chinese  Gtordon  could  beat  the  jangles  and 
carry  bouquets  at  the  same  time,  and  so  can 
George  Dewey. 

It  requires  an  almost  divine  skill  and  an 
almost  impossible  effort  to  make  these  combi¬ 
nations  ;  but  it  can  be  done.  It  is  possible  to 
unite  the  firmness  of  a  conqueror  with  the 
gentleness  of  a  suppliant.  The  Sir  Phillip 
Sydneys  and  the  Obevalier  Bayards  made  the 
combination ! 

What  this  age  needs  more  than  anything 
else,  is  men  who  can  beat  the  jungles  and 
gather  bouquets  at  the  same  time.  We  must 
have  more  men  who  can  go  into  politics  and 
come  out  wreathed  with  fiowers!  We  must 
have  men  who  can  manage  great  commercial 
enterprises  with  the  uncompromising  and  un¬ 
yielding  power  of  great  conquerors,  and  yet  be 
as  tender  toward  their  employes  as  a  mother 
toward  her  sucking  child. 

The  two  little  figures  “Rain"  and  “Sun¬ 
shine”  cannot  both  stay  inside  the  barometer 
at  the  same  time.  When  one  comes  in,  the 
other  must  go  out.  And  some  people  think  it 
is  so  with  religion  and  business;  but  I  do  not, 
for  one.  I  believe  there  is  room  in  the  head 
and  heart  of  man  for  justice  aud  mercy,  for 
firmness  and  gentleness,  for  politics  and  relig¬ 
ion!  I  believe  with  all  my  heart  (little  Billy 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding),  that  men 
can  beat  jungles  for  game  with  one  hand,  and 
carry  bouquets  of  golden  rod  with  the  other. 


OREGON  AS  A  FOREIGN  MISSION  FIELD. 

William  S.  Holt  D  D. 

The  men  who  represented  us  here  in  1836-51, 
Whitman,  Spaulding  and  Gray,  were  foreign 
missionaries.  They  were  sent  in  response  to 
the  well-known  appeal  of  the  Indian  Mission 
which  visited  St.  Louis  in  1882,  searching  for 
the  white  man’s  book  of  heaven.  The  first 
church  we  organized  on  the  coast  was  a  For¬ 
eign  Mission  church,  among  the  Oaynse  and 
Walla  Walla  Indians  in  1888.  Spaulding  was 
its  pastor.  Whitman  was  its  elder.  Those 
early  missionaries  soon  realized  that  their 
great  work,  however,  was  to  prepare  for  the 
coming  white  man’s  empire.  Still  they  were 
faithful  in  their  efforts  to  save  the  Indisms. 
Spaulding  and  Gray  and  their  wives  went  to 
the  Nez  Perces,  and  the  results  of  that  work 
are  marvelous.  To  day  nearly  one-third  of  the 
membership  of  Walla  Walla  Presbytery,  minis¬ 
ters  smd  elders  and  membership,  is  Indian.  The 
Caynse  Indians  blotted  out  the  mission  to 
their  tribe  and  the  Walla  Wallas  on  November 
29-80,  1847,  when  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Whitman  fell 
under  their  tomahawks.  Bnt  after  these  two 
tribes,  with  the  Umatillas,  were  settled  on  a 
reservation  in  Oregon,  work  wsu  begun  among 
them  and  continues  to  this  day  a  successful 
work. 

A  reoent  visit  to  these  tribes  is  made  the 
occasion  to  tell  your  readers  something  about 
them.  These  three  tribes  number,  according 
to  the  last  census  available,  1,086  persons;  529 
are  Walla  Wallas,  869  are  Caynses,  and  188  are 
Umatillas.  They  live  in  Umatilla  County,  in 
Eastern  Oregon.  It  is  one  of  the  most  fertile 
counties  of  that  portion  of  our  state.  Two 
years  ago,  the  county  produced  one  per  cent, 
of  the  entire  wheat  crop  of  the  United  States. 
The  Indians  control  the  choicest  of  the  land. 


able  corps  of  teachers,  selected  by  competitive 
examination.  There  are  comfortable  school 
and  dormitory  buildings,  kept  neat  and  clean. 
Into  this  school  are  gathered  about  100  Indian 
children  of  all  ages.  I  say  Indian  children, 
which  means  children  having  some  Indian 
blood.  Many  of  them  are  simply  flavored  with 
the  Indian  blood.  They  are  a  bright,  happy, 
interesting  company  of  young  people.  They 
understand  English  well,  and  respond  to  the 
one  who  addresses  them,  either  from  the  plat¬ 
form  or  in  conversation,  as  readily  as  do  white 
children. 

Miss  Gaither  is  unwearying  in  her  efforts  to 
help  them,  and  seems  to  have  secured  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  the  older  Indians  in  a  remarkable 
degree.  Many  of  the  members  of  the  tribes 
are  only  touched  with  civilization  as  yet.  The 
tepee,  or  wigwam,  is  still  in  evidence,  and 
many  Indians  wearing  leggings  and  mocca¬ 
sins  and  blankets  and  with  long  hair,  marking 
them  as  ‘  ‘  wild,  ’  ’  are  still  seen.  But  in  the  six 
years  of  her  superintendence  here.  Miss  Gaither 
has  succeeded  in  winning  confidence,  even 
with  the  blanket  Indians,  so  that  their  chil¬ 
dren  are  found  in  the  Government  School. 

In  addition  to  regular  school  work,  extend¬ 
ing  as  far  as  the  fifth  grade  in  our  public 
schools,  industrial  training  is  provided.  There 
is  an  industrial  teacher  provided  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment.  He  is  a  practical  farmer  and  stock 
raiser  and  leads  the  older  boys  in  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  the  farm  and  the  care  of  stock. 

This  is  a  most  important  factor  in  Indian 
education.  His  friends  know  he  must  learn 
to  work,  or  he  is  doomed  to  a  useless  life.  One 
result  of  giving  the  land  in  severalty  is  to 
encourage  a  man  to  work  and  enjoy  the 
products  of  his  industry.  The  man  who  will 
till  his  own  land,  is  sure  of  a  good  crop  and 
at  ordinarily  fair  prices.  Another  result  of 
holding  the  land  is  to  encourage  laziness,  for 
the  land  is  valuable,  the  crop  is  sure,  and  the 
more  industrious  white  man  stands  ready  to 
rent  the  Indians  land,  pay  a  cash  rental,  vary¬ 
ing  from  one  to  five  dollars  per  acre.  The 
Government  agent  attends  to  the  collection  of 
this  rent,  so  the  rent  is  sore ;  160  acres  thus 
yield  an  income  which  provides  a  comfortable 
and  certain  living  to  the  Indian  owner.  Why 
should  he  work  when  the  rental  of  the  land 
supports  him  and  his  family  in  a  certain  com¬ 
fort  and  in  idleness?  The  motive  to  labor  is 
lacking.  The  industrial  teacher  in  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  School  endeavors  to  train  the  boys 
to  work  so  they  can  take  care  of  their  own 
farms  and  labor  as  do  other  people,  and  thus 
escape  the  temptation  which  assails  the  idle 
man  with  money  in  his  purse.  The  Roman 
Catholic  Church  shares,  with  ours,  the  spir¬ 
itual  care  of  these  Indians.  The  Roman  Cath¬ 
olics  have  a  school  as  well.  Cnr  children 
attend  the  Government  School,  but  we  have 
a  regularly  organized  church.  The  church 
appears  first  in  the  Minutes  of  the  General 
Assembly  in  1888,  with  three  elders.  Those 
three  elders  still  hold  their  office  and  they  are 
fine  men.  At  present  there  is  no  pastor,  but 
steps  have  been  taken  to  invite  an  Indian  from 
among  the  Nez  Perces  to  act  as  pastor.  An 
advance^step  is  the  appointment  by  the  Board 
of  Home  Missions  of  a  missionary  to  these 
tribes.  He  is  now  at  work  on  the  language 
and  has  begun  to  preach  in  it.  He  will  work 
among  the  blanket  Indians  and  do  all  possible 
for  the  Christians,  and  especially  for  the  chil¬ 
dren.  It  is  also  hoped  that  under  his  care, 
some  earnest  young  man  will  seek  the  ministry 
so  that  there  shall  be  no  need  to  send  to  the 


In  1847  the  Caynse  Indians  murdered  Marcus 
Whitman  and  his  wife,  the  first  missionaries 
who  came  to  them.  In  one  of  the  Caynse 
wigwams  was  a  little  papoose,  not  yet  able  to 
walk.  Cn  November  80,  1899,  just  fifty -two 
years  after  the  murder,  the  writer  sat  in  coun¬ 
cil  with  that  little  Caynse  papoose,  now  the 
dignified  and  honored  Philip  Minthom,  an 
elder  in  the  Presbyterian  Church.  “What  hath 
God  wrought. " 


MINISTERIAL  PERSONALS. 

The  Rev.  George  L.  Curtis  of  Baltimore, 
pastor- elect  of  the  Old  First  Presbytericm 
Church  of  Bloomfield,  preached  there  on  Sab¬ 
bath,  March  4 ;  his  installation  is  fixed  for  the 
27th.  He  succeeds  the  Rev.  J.  Beveridge  Lee, 
now  of  Milwaukee. 

A  call  has  been  extended  to  the  Rev.  William 
Allen  Jr.  of  the  Pennington  Church,  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J.,  to  fill  the  vacancy  in  the 
pastorate  of  the  Fourth  Church,  Philadelphia. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  A.  P.  Atterbury,  pastor  of 
Park  Church,  has  gone  Southward  for  needed 
rest  after  his  arduous  labors.  Two  or  three 
weeks  in  Florida,  it  is  hoped,  will  renew  bis 
strength  for  another  round  of  work. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  A.  K.  Baird,  Synod’s  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Missions  in  Montana,  has  been  pre¬ 
vailed  upon  to  reconsider  his  purposed  resig¬ 
nation.  He  has  consented  to  continue  in  the 
work,  at  least  until  October  1. 

The  Rev.  Norman  Clifford  Shivey  of  Minne- 
waukon,  N.  Dak.,  has  accepted  a  call  to  the 
church  of  Blue  Ball,  O. 

The  Rev.  F.  W.  Johnson  D.D.  of  Eingsboro 
Avenue  Presbyterian  Church  of  Gloversville, 
N.  Y.,  has  accepted  the  call  of  the  church  of 
Clayton,  N.  J. 

On  the  evening  of  Washington’s  Birthday, 
Dr.  Thomas  Doggett,  now  of  Niagara  Falls, 
N.  Y.,  delivered  a  lecture  to  the  faculty  and 
students  of  McCormick  Theological  Seminary 
on  The  Predecessors  of  Milton,  or  The  Para¬ 
dise  Lost  in  the  Epic  and  Dramatic  Literature 
of  Twelve  Hundred  Years. 

The  Rev.  S.  B.  Rossiter  D.D.  preached  last 
Sunday  morning  in  Princeton  Presbyterian 
Church,  Philadelphia  (Dr.  J.  Addison  Henry’s), 
and  in  the  evening  at  the  Ninth  Church  (Dr. 
W.  P.  Fulton’s)  presenting  the  cause  of  the 
McAll  Mission.  On  Monday  he  spoke  on  the 
same  subject  at  the  Presbyterian  Ministers’ 
Meeting.  These  were  incidents  in  a  very  active 
McAll  campaign  which  the  Philadelphia  Aux¬ 
iliary  had  arranged  for  Dr.  Rossiter,  extending 
from  February  28  to  March  12. 

That  admirable  Methodist  monthly.  The 
Christian  City,  says  that  New  York  Chris¬ 
tianity  has  gained  a  distinct  force  by  Dr. 
Babcock’s  coming  to  the  Brick  Church.  It  is 
the  force  of  a  strong,  pure,  candid  personality 
and  of  a  fearless  preacher— one,  that  is,  who 
does  not  fear  to  preach  out  of  the  heart  of  his 
own  personal  experience.  ‘  ‘  Perhaps  it  may  not 
be  amiss  to  say,"  continues  our  contemporary, 
“that  Methodism  has  contributed  to  his  success, 
not  alone,  indeed,  by  giving  him  Syracuse  Uni¬ 
versity  for  his  college  training,  bnt  by  rearing 
for  him  in  one  of  its  choicest  homes  the  ex¬ 
cellent  lady  who  shares  with  him  his  life  and 
labor.  Mrs.  Babcock  is  the  daughter  of  the 
late  Judge  John  P.  H.  Tallman  of  Poughkeep¬ 
sie  and  the  sister  of  Mrs.  John  F.  Phayre  of 
this  city.  No  friends  more  earnestly  than  the 
old  friends  can  wish  for  these  welcome  new¬ 
comers  large  harvests  in  their  ample  field." 
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BOLTON  KING’S  POLITICAL  HISTORY  OF 
ITALY.* 

We  shall  not  be  far  from  the  mark  in  saying 
of  this  work  that  it  is  one  which  has  been  long 
waited  for  and  comes  as  near  filling  the  vacant 
place  of  need  as  any  one  man's  work  can. 

It  is  laid  out  on  a  large  plan  and  done  in  the 
best  method,  on  a  sound  historic  method,  with 
an  intelligent  and  impartial  use  of  the  author¬ 
ities  and  with  a  full  apparatus  of  maps  and 
diagrams.  Practically  the  history  dates  from 
the  era  of  the  French  Revolution,  though  in 
chronological  literalism  it  begins  only  with 
the  downfall  of  Napoleon.  But  to  Europe  at 
large  Napoleon  was  the  pioneer  of  the  ideas  of 
the  Revolution.  These  ideas  survived  his 
overthrow  and  are  what  presents  itself  to  the 
eye  of  the  philosophic  historian  as  the  perma¬ 
nent  outcome  of  the  tremendous  whirlwind  of 
war  and  revolution  which  swept  together  over 
Europe. 

Mr.  King,  more  clearly  than  any  other  Eng¬ 
lish  historian,  perceives  that  the  roots  of  the 
Italian  unity  whose  history  he  is  to  write  lie 
back  in  the  Napoleonic  upheaval  and  recon¬ 
struction.  This  one  good  thing  survived  from 
all  the  degenerate  imperialism  and  brutalized 
liberalism  of  Napoleon’s  Italian  policy,  that  it 
planted  the  idea  of  national  life  and  unity  in 
the  popular  imagination  and  raised  the  plane 
of  political  ambition  from  that  of  distinctive 
resistance  to  tyrants  to  that  of  constructive 
national  combination  and  the  development  of 
a  national  ideal.  It  led  the  Italian  movement 
out  of  the  stage  of  dark  plots  and  sedret  con¬ 
spiracy  to  the  open  ground  of  public  discus¬ 
sion,  where  it  could  appeal  to  the  intelligence 
and  conscience  of  the  people  and  to  their  pride 
of  race  and  history. 

No  history  of  the  Italian  movements,  starting 
from  these  premises,  has  been  written.  We 
have  alluded  before  to  the  dreary  and  depress¬ 
ing  character  of  the  attempts  to  give  the  his¬ 
tory  of  this  movement.  They  are  redeemed  by 
occasional  gleams  of  noble  sacrifice,  high  pur¬ 
pose,  and  splendid  or  even  heroic  endeavor. 
But  hitherto  no  one  has  been  able  to  bring  the 
parts  together  into  an  inspiring  whole.  One 
note  would  be  lost  before  it  had  been  merged 
in  another.  The  clues  would  be  broken  up  and 
both  the  continuity  and  the  inspiration  lost. 
Abundant  as  the  material  is,  no  one  has  been 
able  to  arrange  it  so  that  the  threads  of  one 
movement  bound  it  together,  or  the  light  of  one 
common  purpose  shone  through  it,  and  more¬ 
over  the  bulky  mass  has  been  as  much  in  need 
of  critical  testing  as  of  scientific  arrangement 
and  co-ordination. 

The  first  merit  of  Mr.  King’s  two  volumes  is 
the  critical  testing  of  the  tremendous  amount 
of  material  which  lay  like  lumber  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  His  next  point  is  its  reconstruction  into 
a  luminous  and  readable  history  of  a  movement 
which  all  the  world  has  known  to  be  one  of 
the  great  political  achievements  of  the  cen¬ 
tury,  but  of  which  very  few  have  been  able  to 
construct  a  rational  account.  He  is,  perhaps, 
rather  severe  on  his  own  countrymen  when  he 
remarks  that  the  ordinary  “Englishman’s 
knowledge  of  the  Italian  Revolution  is  summed 
up  in  the  belief  that  it  had  something  to  do 
with  Garibaldi  and  a  red  shirt.’’  It  is 
lamentably  true  that  many  a  high-sounding 
lecture,  both  in  England  and  here,  would  have 
been  spoilt  by  a  little  rudimentary  knowledge 
of  Italy  since  1848. 

The  merit  of  this  book  is  that  it  presents  this 
much-needed  rational  view  of  the  movement 
for  national  unity  in  Italy  from  its  first  in- 
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spiration  in  the  great  days  when  that  stalwart 
democrat,  Beethoven,  was  beginning  his  noble 
measures,  “In  praise  of  a  Hero, ’’  and  before 
Napoleon’s  disgraceful  surrender  at  Campo 
Formio  had  led  him  to  finish  and  publish  them 
to  the  world  in  the  form  they  now  bear,  on  the 
"Death  of  a  Hero’’ — on  from  this  point  to  the 
splendid  and  comparatively  bloodless  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  its  true  centre 
and  home,  in  the  Quirinal  at  Rome. 

This  history  is  presented  in  four  stages  of 
development.  We  see  first,  Italy  preparing  for 
Revolution  under  the  Carbonari,  the  Young  Italy 
Party,  and  the  Nationalists  or  Moderates.  Then 
comes  the  Revolution  of  1848,  with  Pio  Nono 
at  first  bestowing  his  blessing  and  at  last  in 
flight  to  Gaeta,  terrified  by  the  assassination 
of  Count  Rossi,  while  Mazzini’s  republic  at 
Rome  goes  down  in  blood  under  General 
Oudinot’s  expedition  from  France,  and  Austria 
tramples  into  dust  the  high  ideals  of  Manin’s 
republic  at  Venice  and  forces  Charles  Albert 
to  abdicate  at  Novara.  Then  come  the  ten 
years  of  silent  fruitful  waiting,  when  Cavonr 
steps  on  the  stage :  Victor  Emmanuel  is  crowned 
and  his  great  minister  calmly  sets  in  motion 
the  machinery  which  converted  Piedmont  into 
the  centre  of  the  national  movement  and  con¬ 
secrated  the  new  kingdom  by  the  political  vic¬ 
tory  at  Villa  Franca.  The  rest  of  the  work,  and  it 
is  naturally  a  good  half  of  the  whole,  is  occu¬ 
pied  first  with  the  United  Italy  which  grew 
out  of  these  movements,  down  through  the 
Garibaldi  expedition  to  Sicily  and  Naples,  the 
union  of  the  whole  south  of  Italy  with  Pied¬ 
mont,  the  unhappy  rupture  with  Garibaldi  and 
his  retirement  to  Caprera. 

The  fourth  and  closing  section  is  devoted  to 
the  consolidation  and  development  of  the  new 
kingdom  under  Cavour  and  his  successors,  the 
winning  of  Venetia,  the  transfer  of  the  capital 
to  Florence,  and  the  history  of  the  annexation 
of  Rome  and  the  transfer  establishment  of  the 
capital  in  the  eternal  city. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  one  thing  which 
redeemed  the  last  century  and  made  it  re¬ 
spectable  was  the  French  Revolution.  The 
fame  of  the  nineteenth  century  rests  on  no 
such  Unitarian  basis  as  this.  But  among  the 
large  movements  which  illustrate  it,  none 
promises  to  be  greater  in  its  results  or  has 
been  marked  with  more  heroic  and  romantic 
features  than  the  history  Mr.  King  has  traced 
in  these  two  volumes.  It  is  a  political  history 
only  and  makes  no  attempt  to  present  social, 
religions,  intellectual,  commercial  or  industrial 
Italy.  This  we  have  from  other  sources,  and 
are  well  and  even  minutely  acquainted  with. 

What  was  really  needed  was  a  rational  view 
of  the  movement  for  political  unity,  the  con¬ 
ditions  amid  which  it  was  developed,  the  obsta¬ 
cles  it  encountered,  the  abuses  which  justified 
it  and  the  success  which  has  crowned  it. 

Mr.  King  has  had  in  some  parts  of  his  work 
a  harrowing  picture  to  present.  His  presenta¬ 
tion  is  free  from  that  generalization  on  the 
Italian  people  and  Italian  affairs  which  is  the 
special  monopoly  of  rapid  travelers  and  popular 
writers.  Hard,  definite  facts  are  left  to  tell 
their  own  story  and  vindicate  the  history. 

The  darkest  part  of  the  history  is  that  which 
relates  to  the  condition  of  the  Papal  states 
under  the  Pontifical  government.  Mr.  King 
asserts  that  it  was  worse  than  Naples  under  the 
infamous  King  ‘  ‘  Bomba.  ’  ’  This  is  as  impor¬ 
tant  as  anything  in  the  book,  for  the  severest 
censures  on  the  development  of  United  Italy 
have  been  based  on  the  alleged  wrongs  com¬ 
mitted  in  the  Papal  states.  While  the  move¬ 
ment  was  aimed  at  the  “  woman- whipper’ ’ 
Radetsky  in  Milan,  the  Austrian  tyrant  in 
Venice,  or  the  Bourbon  despot  in  Naples  and 
Sicily,  there  were  no  two  sides  to  the  matter. 
But  when  it  found  the  worst  abuses  to  be  cor¬ 
rected  were  in  the  Romagna  and  under  the  Pope’s 


eye  in  Rome  and  the  whole  Temporal  Power 
a  nest  of  corruption,  thin  cobwebs  of  senti¬ 
mental  romance  began  to  be  spun  out  in  grace¬ 
ful  draperies  over  the  ancient  abuses,  which 
might  deceive  even  the  elect,  and  at  any  rate 
perplex  and  embarrass  the  new  government. 

There  is  no  confusion  and  no  evasion  in  Mr. 
King’s  book.  And  there  is  no  heat,  no  preju¬ 
dice  and  no  pleading  of  a  doubtful  cause. 

The  author  has  put  an  incredible  amount  of 
labor  on  his  book.  He  has  digested  his  mate¬ 
rial  thoroughly  and  is  never  choked  with  raw 
learning.  He  moves  on  an  open  and  free  path 
amid  a  vast  mass  of  matter  which  serves  him 
as  well  by  being  kept  out  of  his  way  as  by 
opening  itself  when  required  to  his  inspection. 

We  need  only  add  that  the  author’s  style  is 
attractive.  He  possesses  the  rather  rare  gift  of 
organizing  facts  and  details  into  a  living  unity 
and  investing  them  with  the  interest  which 
inheres  in  animate  reality. 

The  New  Evangelism  and  Other  Addresses. 

By  Henry  Drummond.  Dodd,  Mead  and 

Company.  11.60. 

Two  only  of  the  seven  addresses  which  com¬ 
pose  this  collection  were  ever  seen  by  the 
author  in  print,  or  left  by  him  in  a  complete 
or  finished  form.  It  would,  therefore,  be  ex¬ 
tremely  unjust  to  hold  him  too  strictly  to 
them,  though  a  fair  interpretation  seems  to 
show  that  in  his  later  days  Drummond  was,  as 
his  biographer  George  Adam  Smith  intimates, 
making  progress  beyond  the  ground  reached 
in  Natural  Law  in  the  Spiritual  World  and 
The  Ascent  of  Man,  and  moving  in  a  direction 
which  was  surely  bringing  him  to  something 
of  more  permanent  value  than  either  of  those 
works  There  is  enough  in  these  addresses  to 
confirm  this  impression.  A  great,  reverent 
and  prophetic  seer  stands  up  in  them  to  address 
his  fellow  Christians  on  their  relation  to  the 
new  life  of  the  world.  He  describes  it  boldly 
and  frankly  in  several  aspects,  and  with  a 
friendly  recognition  of  its  approach  to  the 
ground  of  faith  and  the  contribution  it  has 
made  to  the  interpretation  and  understanding 
of  the  Word  of  God.  It  is  a  grand  book  to 
put  into  the  hands  of  a  young  man  or  a  dis¬ 
couraged  disciple.  The  point  made  in  the 
opening  address  on  the  New  Evangelism  that, 

‘ '  The  leading  faculty  of  the  new  theology  is 
not  to  be  the  Reason,  but  Imagination,’’  is  to 
be  accepted  only  in  the  restrictions,  limita¬ 
tions  and  definitions  which  Drummond  was 
very  careful  to  supply  in  the  address  itself.  It 
is  not  to  be  interpreted  as  giving  up  the 
rational  basis  of  theology,  nor  its  claim  to  a 
place  among  rational  sciences.  It  is  a  hint 
that  the  Church  is  moving  into  a  new  age,  or 
as  he  calls  it,  “Third  Kingdom’’  of  greater 
spirituality,  and  that  its  new  Evangelism  will 
appeal  more  to  the  imagination  and  intuitive 
faculties.  In  all  these  seven  addresses,  Drum¬ 
mond  speaks  as  the  interpreter  and  seer  of  the 
new  age  of  the  Church  in  the  world.  He 
speaks  with  boldness,  hope  and  absolute  sincer¬ 
ity  and  as  a  man  whose  faith  raised  him  high 
enough  to  catch  the  light  of  the  future  in  his 
mind  and  to  reflect  it  onto  the  paths  which 
some  of  ns  find  so  darkened  and  perplexed. 


BOOK  NOTES. 

Postle  Farm,  by  George  Ford.  Postle  Farm 
took  its  name  from  a  row  of  elm  trees  that 
shadowed  its  thatched  buildings,  twelve  in 
number,  and  called  the  ‘  ‘  Twelve  Apostles.  ’  ’ 
Under  these  elms  and  in  the  farm  house  was 
lived  out  the  sad  and  more  or  less  morbid  his¬ 
tory  unfolded  in  these  pages.  There  is  power 
in  the  portrayal  of  the  characters  and  some  o 
the  situations  are  novel,  but  the  inevitable  is 
reached  at  last.  A  well-born  man  falls  in  love 
with  a  fair  maid  much  below  him  socisdly  and 
intellectually,  attempts  for  a  while  to  educate 
her  up,  suddenly  finds  the  stream  of  custom 
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running  too  strong  against  him  and  abandons 
girl  and  hope  together.  We  call  this  morbid. 
Why  must  such  a  sequence  of  events  be  so  often 
portrayed?  Is  not  life  full  of  better  solutions? 

<Dodd,  Mead.  91.50.) - Elvira  H'^pkins  of 

Tompkins  Comers,  by  Izora  Ohandler.  ‘ '  Elvira’  ’ 
is  a  very  wide  awake  woman,  rather  sharp  on 
the  Methodist  Church,  of  which  she  is  a  mem¬ 
ber.  Her  sensible,  straightforward  criticisms 
on  its  practices  and  ways  of  doing  things  are 
the  substance  of  the  book.  The  quaint,  coun¬ 
try  dialect  is  entertaining.  “Elvira"  is  a 
shrewd  observer  as  well  as  a  warm-hearted 
woman  and  bsis  the  best  interests  of  her  church 
in  mind.  But  she  sees  through  shams  in  a 
remarkable  manner  and  discusses  with  great 
vigor  church  and  society  relations,  the  division 
between  the  young  and  the  old,  church  music, 
misunderstandings  between  brethren,  the  money 
question,  pew  rentals  and  many  other  lively 
topics  whose  disturbing  influence  is  not  lim¬ 
ited  to  the  Church  of  tne  Wesleys.  (Wilbur 

B.  Eetcham.  75  cents. ) - Grant  Burton  the 

Runaway,  by  W.  Gordon  Parker.  We  are  glad 
to  know  that  all  the  many  boys  who  have  been 
educated  at  “Old  Phillips, "  at  Andover,  are 
not  and  have  not  been  boys  like  the  hero  of 
this  book.  While  the  story  will  very  proba¬ 
bly,  interest  boys  who  like  a  spice  of  adventure, 
it  is  not  a  healthy  one.  Grant  Burton  has 
little  in  his  character  to  recommend  him  and 
he  escapes  from  his  difficulties  too  easily  to 
learn  much  from  them.  (Lee  and  Shepard. 

91.50.) - Bobby's  Surprises,  by  E.  L.  Haver- 

fleld,  is  a  charming  book  for  children.  The 
“surprises,"  many  and  various,  grow  in  im¬ 
portance  to  the  culminating  example  at  the 
end  of  the  book.  We  recommend  it  to  mothers 
who  want  only  the  best  books  for  their  chil¬ 
dren.  (Thomas  Nelson  and  Sons,  Edinburgh. 

91.25. ) - The  Book  of  Knight  and  Barbara,  by 

David  Starr  Jordan.  The  sub-title,  “A  Series 
of  Stories  Told  to  Children,"  corrected  and 
illustrated  by  the  children  (especially  the  last 
clause),  brings  out  the  new  point  of  interest  in 
this  book.  These  stories  were  told  to  children 
in  California  who,  as  well  as  their  little 
friends  in  the  East,  loved  marvelous  tales — the 
more  incredible  the  better.  These  same  little 
people  have  by  the  illustrations  they  have 
drawn  for  the  stories  made  them  very  real, 
and  what  to  every  child  is  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  consideration,  “awfully  exciting."  To 
older  minds  these  pictures  will  be  of  value  as 
original  documents  in  studying  the  growth  of 
the  child's  mind.  This  is  the  light  in  which 
they  have  appealed  to  President  Jordan  of 
Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University,  as  worthy  of 
publication.  (D.  Appleton.  91-50.) 

The  second  book  of  the  Graded  Literature 
Series  by  Henry  P.  Jndson  and  Ida  C.  Bender, 
which  has  lately  appeared,  is  a  worthy  suc¬ 
cessor  to  the  first.  Good  literature,  classic 
tales,  fables  and  nature  studies  in  simple  but 
accurate  terms  will  interest  the  little  people, 
and  many  illustrations,  some  of  them  in  color, 
make  it  a  very  attractive  method  for  learning 
to  read  and  love  the  best  English.  (Maynard, 

Merrill.  40c. ) - Nannie's  Happy  Childhood, 

by  Caroline  Leslie  Field,  is  one  of  the  most  de¬ 
lightful  pictures  of  happy  child-life  we  have 
read.  Nannie  lives  a  double  life,  or  rather  her 
everyday  life  is  filled  with  imaginary  creations. 
Kings,  ^queens,  princes,  fairies  and  Brownies 
are  her  constant  companions.  Every  tree  has 
its  secret  for  her.  Every  animal  is  idealized 
and  her  whole  child- life,  being  full  of  love  for 
every  one  and  everything,  is  bubbling  over 
with  happiness.  It  is  a  sweet  story,  and  will 
be  read  with  pleasure  not  only  by  children, 
but  by  others  whose  childhood  is  far  away  in 

the  past.  (Houghton,  Mifflin.  91- ) - The 

Boys  of  Serooby,  by  Ruth  Hall.  (Houghton, 
Mifflin.  91-  50. ),  Henry  in  the  War,  by 
Gtai.  O.  O.  Howard.  (Lee  and  Shepard. 


91  25. ),  The  Blue  arid  the  Grey  on  Land,  .4n 
Vndivid>'d  Union,  by  Oliver  Optic,  are  all  good 
books,  on  historical  lines.  The  first,  as  the 
title  indicates,  carries  ns  back  to  the  times  of 
our  forefathers  over  the  seas,  and  tells  the  story 
of  the  three  sons  of  an  English  Dissenter  or 
“Separatist,"  who  go,  one  to  Virginia,  one 
to  Plymouth  and  one  to  New  Amsterdam. 
They  take  part  in  the  history  of  the  Colonial 
times  and  carry  the  young  reader  through  a 
series  of  adventures  most  entertaining  and 
instructive.  The  second  story  named  above  is 
laid  just  before  the  Civil  War,  and  principally 
at  West  Point,  where  Northerners  and  South¬ 
erners  were  thrown  together  most  intimately 
and  where  murmurs  and  echoes  of  the  coming 
strife  were  heard  on  every  side.  “Henry” 
after  a  summer  spent  there,  goes  to  Bangor 
Theological  Seminary,  whence  he  enters  the 
Union  Army  and  becomes  what  General  How¬ 
ard  calls  him,  “A  Model  Volunteer."  Still 
another  historical  war  story  is  the  next  on  our 
list  and,  alas  for  the  boys,  it  is  also  Oliver 
Optic’s  last.  It  was  prepared  for  the  press  by 
Mr.  Edward  Stratemeyer  from  the  incomplete 
notes  left  by  “Oliver  Optic,"  Mr.  William  T. 
Adams.  It  forms  the  sixth  and  last  volume  of 
the  “Blue  and  Grey — On  Land"  Series  and 
carries  the  heroes  of  the  preceding  books 
through  the  bloody  battles  of  Ohickamauga, 
Chattanooga,  Lookout  Mountain,  Missionary 
Ridge  and  the  other  contests  which  led  up  to 
Sherman’s  famous  tnarch  to  the  sea.  (Lee  and 
Shepard.  9L50  ) 

The  admirable  little  monographs  published 
by  T.  Y.  Crowell  and  Company  do  not  get  as 
much  notice  as  they  deserve.  They  are  well 
made,  well  selected,  handsome  and  stimu¬ 
lating  little  books  at  85  cents  apiece.  Here  are 
some  of  the  titles:  Orison  Swett  Marden’s 
Character  the  Grandest  Thing  in  the  World.  It 
should  be  read  with  Drummond’s  little  book 
on  The  Greatest  Thing  in  the  World;  Ralph 
Waldo  Trine’s  Character  -  Building  Thought 
Power,  the  complement  of  What  All  the 
World’s  a-Seeking;  Henry  Drummond’s  City 
Without  a  Church  and  Program  of  Christianity ; 
Trine’s  Every  Living  Creature  or  Heart  Training 
Through  the  Animal  World;  Thwing’s  Choice 
of  a  College,  and  a  long  list,  of  which  these  are 

examples. - How  Christmas  Was  Kept  in 

Heaven,  by  the  Rev.  Norman  Plass,  is  a  very 
similar  attractive  and  useful  little  book  in 

musical  verse.  (Revell.  60  cents.) - The 

Becuion  Biographies  of  Eminent  Americans  is  a 
charming  series  of  pocket  booklets  edited  by 
M.  A.  De  Wolfe  Howe,  and  published  by  Small, 
Maynard  and  Company,  Boston.  (75  cents 
each. )  The  number  before  us  is  John 
Brown,  by  Joseph  Edgar  Chamberlin,  pithy, 
full  enough,  full  of  life  and  enthusiasm,  and 
printed  in  a  good  black  type,  text  and  type  both 

very  readable. - In  the  same  series  we  note 

Thomas  Paine,  by  Ellery  Sedgwick.  Based  on 
Moncure  D.  Conway’s  book,  but  far  less  ex¬ 
treme  though  still  too  partial  to  Paine  and 
bitter  against  Morris,  but  in  general  candid  in 
its  estimate  of  Paine  and  the  facts  in  his  his¬ 
tory,  especially  as  to  his  religions  belief  and 

his  personal  habits. - Benjamin  H.  Sanborn 

and  Company,  Boston,  publish  The  Cambridge 
Literature  Series  under  the  editorial  direction 
of  Thomas  Hall  Jr.  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Eng¬ 
lish  in  Harvard.  The  books  are  issued  monthly, 
convenient  in  size  and  at  a  low  price.  The 
number  before  ns  is  The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal 
and  Other  Poems,  by  James  Russell  Lowell, 
edited  by  Introduction,  Biographic  sketch  and 
Notes  by  Ellen  A.  Vinton  M.A.  (Wellesley), 
Instructor  in  English  Language  and  Literature, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Frederick  Lawrence  Knowles  has  fol¬ 
lowed  his  Golden  Treasury  of  American  Lyrics 
with  A  Kipling  Primer.  It  is  a  very  handy 


manual  in  size  and  make-up,  and  fully  justified 
by  the  enormous  vogue  of  Mr.  Kipling’s  writ¬ 
ings.  The  Primer  begins  with  a  brief  biograph¬ 
ical  sketch  which  is  followed  by  a  survey  of 
his  literary  history  and  some  critical  chapters 
on  his  works  and  his  career  as  an  author.  The 
Primer  ends  with  an  Index  to  his  principal 
writings,  a  Bibliography  of  First  Editions, 
Reference  Articles  and  an  Index  of  authorities 
quoted.  (Brown  and  Company,  Boston.  91-25.) 
- The.  Jew  and  Other  Stories,  by  Ivan  Tur¬ 
genev,  translated  from  the  Russian  by  Con¬ 
stance  Garnett.  This  is  Volume  XV.  in  the 
Macmillan  series  of  The  Novels  of  Ivan  Tur¬ 
genev,  and  contains  five  of  his  shorter,  gloomy 
stories.  (Maomillian  and  Company.  91.) 

Life  Problems,  by  the  Rev.  G.  Campbell  Mor¬ 
gan,  pastor  of  New  Court  Congregational 
Church,  Toddingtou,  London,  is  a  small  book 
whose  worth  and  interest  is  out  of  all  propor¬ 
tion  to  its  size.  The  problems  are  Self,  Envi¬ 
ronment,  Heredity,  Spiritual  Antagonism,  In¬ 
fluence  and  Destiny,  six  pivotal  points  in  the 
development,  discussed  with  great  good  sense 
and  with  a  good  fund  of  illustration.  (Flem¬ 
ing  H.  Revell  Company.  60  cents  ) - 

Mother's  Good-Night  Words  to  the  Little  Ones,  by 
Elizabeth  Luscombe,  with  an  Introduction  by 
the  Rev.  A.  B.  Boyd  Carpenter,  rector  of  St. 
George’s,  London,  and  chaplain-in-ordinary 
to  the  Queen.  Written  simply  but  in  a  gra¬ 
cious,  sympathetic  style  for  mothers  to  read 
aloud  to  their  young  children.  It  has  the 
charm  of  a  short  story  told  in  a  gentle  voice 
and  should  help  mothers  in  their  need.  (E. 
P.  Dutton  and  Company.  50  cents. ) 

The  Book  of  Penny  Toys,  written  and  illus¬ 
trated  by  Mabel  Dearmer.  This  is  a  book  of 
penny  toys  for  two  dollars.  The  rhymes  and 
pictures  make  the  difference.  Besides  there 
is  multiplication  in  pennies  and  twelve  make  a 
shilling  and  it  takes  8s  6d  to  buy  the  “Little 
Stuffed  Dog."  But  the  rhymes  are  funny. 
The  pictures  are  good  and  the  book  may  be 
warranted  to  hush  down  the  nursery.  (Mac¬ 
millan  and  Company.  92. ) 

Thomas  Whittaker  publishes  The  Fisher  by  the 
Sea,  by  Mrs.  Woods  Baker,  a  romantic  story 
told  pleasantly  in  rhyme  and  whose  romantic 
incidents  are  said  to  be  true.  Mrs.  Baker  has 
written  an  attractive  volume  of  Pictures  of 
Swedish  Life.  The  situation  on  which  this 
poem  turns  is  very  romantic  and  developed  in 
a  telling,  picturesque  way.  (20  cents. ) 

LITERARY  NOTES. 

The  Youth's  Covrwanion  for  March  1  con¬ 
tinues  with  C.  A.  Stephens’  serial  Up  in  the 
Great  Woods,  containing  the  adventures  of  some 
boys  in  Northern  New  England ;  and  the  usual 
short  stories  on  animal  intelligence,  and  Na¬ 
ture  Study,  and  a  wealth  of  interesting  scien¬ 
tific  information  for  young  people. 

Dodd,  Mead  and  Company  are  now  most 
conveniently  and  sumptuously  established  in 
their  new  quarters  in  upper  Fifth  avenue  at 
the  corner  of  Thirty-fifth  street.  Offices  for 
the  Bookman  and  the  International  Cyclopaedia 
are  handsomely  fitted  up  in  the  same  building. 
The  establishment  of  the  great  metropolitan 
library  in  the  near  vicinity  will  tend  to  make 
this  quarter  of  the  city  more  and  more  the 
resort  of  persons  interested  in  books  of  the 
class  offered  by  Dodd,  Mead  and  Company,  and 
especially  of  the  rich,  rare  and  important  books 
which  have  formed  such  an  important  part  of 
their  business. 

The  Century  Co.  ’s  new  hymn  and  tune  book. 
In  Excelsis,  has  been  adopted  by  Smith  Col¬ 
lege,  the  Leland  Stanford  University,  the  State 
Normal  School  at  Tpsilanti,  Mich.,  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Texas,  Carleton  College,  Northfield, 
Minn.,  the  Central  High  School  of  Duluth, 
Minn.,  Tabor  College,  Tabor,  la.,  the  Yale 
Divinity  School,  Hartford  Theological  Semi¬ 
nary,  and  Rochester  Theological  Seminary. 
In  Excelsis  for  School  and  Chapel  is  used  in 
the  Polytechnic  Institute  of  Brooklyn.  The 
first  editirn  of  5,000  copies  was  immediately 
exhausted. 
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The  Soathern  Presbyterian,  oar  able  con¬ 
temporary  of  Clinton,  S.  C.,  thns  speaks  of 
“Jefferson  Davis  Day’’: 

The  Virginia  Legislatnre,  by  a  joint  resolu¬ 
tion,  has  determined  lo  make  the  birthday  of 
President  Jefferson  Davis  a  holiday  in  that 
commonwealth.  From  this  time  forth,  the 
Virginia  schoolboy  will  have  a  holiday  on 
Jnne  4,  shared  in  by  state  officials  from  12  M. 
to  nightfall  and  the  state  dag  will  be  hoisted 
over  the  statehonse.  If  it  is  not  treason  for 
a  state  to  commemorate  the  birth  of  President 
Davis,  it  onght  not  to  be  treason  to  hoist  the 
Confederate  dag  on  his  birthday,  since  both 
President  and  government  are  dead,  and  as  a 
commemoration  of  the  President  of  the  short¬ 
lived  but  glorious  republic,  the  hoisting  of  the 
stars  and  bars  as  well  as  the  state  dag  would 
have  added  davor  to  the  joint  resolution  and 
have  given  historic  effectiveness  to  the  com¬ 
memoration. 

The  point  to  consider  here  is  not  .whether  we 
have  a  case  of  constructive  treason — for  we 
take  it  all  such  considerations  are  too  far 
down  stream  to  be  dshed  back,  but  simply 
whether  the  Virginia  proceeding  is  an  alto¬ 
gether  wise  one?  President  Davis’s  place  in 
history  is  assured,  and  our  real  belief  is,  were 
he  himself  able  to  speak  touching  this  annual 
apotheosis,  that  he  would  decline  it  I  We  ven¬ 
ture  an  off-hand  suggestion  to  our  contem¬ 
porary.  Suppose,  as  holidays  are  fast  multi¬ 
plying  upon  us  and  already  vex  our  school 
calendars,  that  the  celebration  of  the  birthdays 
both  of  Abraham  Lincoln  and  of  Jefferson 
Davis  be  omitted  from  now  to  the  middle  of 
the  new  century — the  year  1951 1 

Many  of  us  here  at  the  North  feel  somewhat 
differently  towards  President  Davis  '  than 
toward  General  Lee,  General  Jackson,  and 
other  high  officers  opposed  to  us.  Some  of 
us  can  remember  back  to  scenes  in  the  United 
States  Senate,  when,  as  the  columns  of  the 
Richmond  Inquirer  will  show,  Mr.  Davis  was 
uniformly  the  bitter  aggressor,  and  Mr.  Seward 
ever  sought  the  part  of  a  pacificator,  having 
with  him  the  hearts  of  millions  at  the  North 
who  contemplated  a  civil  war  with  horror. 
Mr.  Davis  may  be  said  to  have  typified  the 
passion  of  the  South  as  fired  by  the  extrava¬ 
gances  of  the  extreme  abolitionists  of  that  day. 
We  are  not  arguing  that  he  was  without  provo¬ 
cation,  for  it  was  meant  to  be  such,  and  we  do 
not  justify  it.  But  as  the  accepted  leader  of 
one  of  these  over-excited  parties,  it  seems  to 
us  the  part  he  acted  might  well  be  relegated  to 
the  contemplative  students  of  history.  South 
and  North.  We  would  fain  not  see  a  celebra¬ 
tion  inaugurated  as  a  permanent  feature  of  our 
-future  history,  and  we  are  persuaded,  could 
this  confusing  question  of  two  celebrations 
every  year  the  one  contrary  to  the  other,  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  Mr.  Lincoln,  he  would  say  as  Mr. 
Davis,  let  the  orator  seal  his  lips  on  this  day 
of  my  birth,  that  harmony  may  prevail 
throughout  the  country,  in  deed  and  in  truth. 
Withal,  what  significant,  considerate,  loving 
silence  that  would  be. 


The  Churchman’s  excerpts  here  quoted  from 
the  English  press  quite  admit  the  validity  of 
Protestant  private  judgment— once  it  is  exer¬ 
cised  against  those  who  foster  it  as  funda¬ 
mental,  and  for  those  who  will  none  of  it  in 
religious  matters,  once  the  independent  thinker 
is  inside  the  Holy  Roman  Church : 

In  the  Mivart  case  the  most  noteworthy 
event  of  the  week  is  an  article  by  the  Jesuit 
Father  Clarke,  in  The  Nineteenth  Century, 
who  comforts  himself  for  Dr.  Mivart’s  ceasing 
to  be  a  Romanist  with  the  reflection  that  he 
never  was  one.  Private  judgment,  according 
to  the  Jesuit,  is  useful  only  to  lead  its  pos¬ 
sessor  to  its  surrender.  Any  one  who  uses  it 
after  he  has  surrendered  it  to  the  Church  ceases 
to  be  of  her  fold.  Father  Clarke  observes  that 
Dr.  Mivart’s  position  is  that  of  most  converts, 
who  rarely  succeod  in  making  complete  in¬ 


tellectual  surrender.  Certainly,  according  to 
his  exposition,  the  excommunication  of  Dr. 
Mivart  is  inevitable,  but  what  shall  we  say  of 
the  artificial  and  repulsive  system  that  makes 
it  so? 

That  Dr.  Mivart  is  by  no  means  alone  in  his 
views  appears  in  a  letter  from  the  head  of 
one  of  the  oldest  Catholic  families  in  England, 
Sir  W.  Vavasour,  to  The  London  Times,  in 
which  he  disclaims  any  submission  to  Cardinal 
Vaughan’s  circular,  and  thinks  many  other  old 
Catholics  hold  with  him,  that  science  cannot  be 
made  subject  to  a  clerical  coterie.  “I  verily 
believe  if  only  public  acknowledgment  were 
made  of  the  fact,  it  would  be  fouud  that  I  am 
a  mere  unit  among  a  very  large  number  of 
Catholics  who  were  finally  left  stranded  by  the 
proclamation  of  papal  infallibility,  ’  ’  and  he 
closes  his  letter  with  the  words,  “I  consider 
myself,  to  use  Cardinal  Vaughan’s  expression, 
‘outside  the  unity  of  the  faith.’  ’’ 

Church  Bells,  commenting  on  Father  Clarke’s 
article,  admits  the  force  of  his  reasoning  but 
not  of  his  premises.  If  his  definition  of  Cath¬ 
olic  be  admitted,  the  English  Church  may  well 
glory  in  the  name  Protestant,  without  deviating 
by  a  hair’s  breadth  from  anything  truly  Cath¬ 
olic.  “We  hear  a  good  deal  of  the  right  of 
private  judgment  and  of  the  duty  of  private 
judgment,  but  not  sufficient  of  the  necessity 
of  it.  According  to  Father  Clarke,  a  Catholic 
is  one  whose  religion  is  based  on  Protestantism. 
It  is  far  better  to  face  fearlessly  the  facts  of 
life  and  to  say  that,  private  judgment  being 
an  inevitable  necessity,  it  is  better  to  make  the 
best  of  it  and  to  live  up  to  our  birthright.’’ 

The  Catholic  News  calls  attention  to  a  suc¬ 
cessful  feature  of  its  school  training: 

The  Christian  Brothers  in  this  city  have 
quite  a  reputation  for  furnishing  from  their 
schools  a  very  large  number  of  the  successful 
candidates  in  contests  for  West  Point  and 
Annapolis  cadetships.  Two  of  their  boys  ob¬ 
tained  the  highest  percentages  in  an  examina¬ 
tion  held  a  few  weeks  ago  for  a  West  Point 
cadetship  offered  by  Congressman  Riordan  of 
the  Eighth  Congress  District.  Unfortunately, 
those  boys,  who  were  pupils  of  St.  James’ 
parochial  school,  were  not  up  to  the  standard 
of  height  required  at  West  Point,  and  so  the 
cadetship  went  to  another  who  had  passed  the 
necessary  examination.  The  success  of  the 
pupils  of  the  Brothers’  school,  who  had  among 
their  competitors  boys  of  the  public  schools, 
proves  anew  that  our  Catholic  schools  are  uot 
only  the  equals  of  the  secular  ones,  but  supe¬ 
rior  to  them. 

We  recall  that  several  years  ago  a  suspicion 
was  raised,  when  a  couple  of  Catholic  youth  of 
the  West  side  quite  distanced  their  public  school 
competitors  for  cadetships,  that  they  must  have 
had  the  advantage  of  knowing  in  advance  and 
in  more  than  a  general  way,  the  test  questions 
that  were  to  be  asked.  We  should  be  very 
slow  to  raise  such  a  suspicion — so  foreign  is  it 
to  the  American  spirit  of  fair  play  and  integ¬ 
rity  in  matters  of  this  nature.  As  regards  the 
superiority  of  Catholic  schools,  which  our  con¬ 
temporary  claims,  we  cannot  concede  it;  ac¬ 
cording  to  our  observation  there  is  no  such 
intellectual  cleavage  as  here  intimated.  May 
we  suggest  to  our  contemporary,  in  oonoln- 
sion,  that  it  follow  its  brilliant  young  men  to 
West  Point  or  Annapolis,  and  advise  itself  of 
their  class-standing  from  year  to  year,  until 
their  graduation.  It  will  thereby  become 
possessed  of  a  criterion  of  judgment  as  to  their 
comparative  merits  as  students,  to  which  we 
must  all  defer.  _ 

The  Sabbath  Recorder’s  editor.  Dr.  A.  H. 
Lewis,  “improves’’  on  a  hay  stack  he  helped 
to  build,  in  this  good  way : 

I  was  a  half- grown  boy  when  I  helped  to 
build  it  on  a  marsh  in  Wisconsin.  Some  of  the 
grass  from  which  the  hay  was  made  was  very 
long  and  coarse.  A  heavy  snow  covered  the 
ground  when  we  drew  the  bay  home  for  winter 
use.  Two- thirds  of  the  stack  was  secured 
without  trouble,  but  it  was  impossible  to 
secure  the  other  third  because  of  the  snow 
which  had  frozen  around  the  base  of  the  stack. 
Struggle  as  we  might,  it  was  impossible  to  re¬ 
lease  the  outer  layers,  and  therefore,  impossi¬ 
ble  to  secure  the  hay,  even  in  the  centre  of  the 
stack.  With  great  labor— the  thermometer  be¬ 
ing  below  zero — we  out  a  trench  around  the 
stack,  securing  the  greater  part.  The  memory 


of  that  fierce  but  futile  straggle  to  loosen  the 
hay  without  catting  the  trench  is  yet  vivid. 
My  hands  are  almost  numb  again  and  my  arms 
weary  with  despair,  as  I  recall  those  useless 
efforts. 

Many  times  since  that  experience  it  has  stood 
in  my  mind  as  the  symbol  of  a  soul  struggling 
to  free  itself  from  evil  habits  and  companions. 
W’e  are  often  unconscious  of  the  rapid  increase 
of  power  which  evil  habits  and  companions 
exercise,  and  not  infrequently  our  lives  are 
entangled  and  enchained  by  them  while  we  yet 
think  ourselves  free.  If  we  could  have  waited 
for  the  touch  of  springtime,  the  returning  sun¬ 
shine  would  have  released  the  hay.  It  is  a 
blessed  truth  that  souls,  struggling  in  the 
bonds  of  sin,  are  always  in  reach  of  the  melt¬ 
ing  power  of  divine  love.  The  soul  which  cries 
out  for  God  and  forgiveness,  for  freedom  and 
righteousness,  will  be  heard  at  any  hour.  It 
is  as  vain  to  struggle  alone  in  the  grip  of 
temptation  as  it  was  for  us  to  struggle  against 
the  unyielding  frost  bonds  with  which  a  North¬ 
western  winter  had  surrounded  that  bay.  But 
whenever  a  soul  appeals  to  God,  the  chains  of 
evil  melt  away  as  in  a  moment ;  doubts  fiee 
before  the  sunshine  of  his  presence;  the  hope¬ 
less  struggle  of  yesterday  becomes  the  tri¬ 
umphant  victory  of  to-day,  when  the  spirit  of 
God  is  welcomed  as  a  helper.  With  this  free¬ 
dom  and  redemption  comes  the  oonscionsness 
of  resistless  strength,  within  and  without, 
which  makes  for  righteousness.  That  strength 
pashes  away  doubt,  turns  fear  to  bravery, 
brashes  hindrances  from  before  our  feet,  makes 
weaknesses  strong,  and  turns  failures  into  suc¬ 
cess. 

One  of  the  first  lessons  which  we  are  to  learn 
in  Christ's  service  is  that  we  need  not  be 
either  the  slaves,  or  the  playthings  of  evil. 
Evil  has  limited  lease  of  power  over  the  be¬ 
lieving  soul.  It  is  a  falsehood  that  this  world 
is  given  over  to  the  enemy  of  God,  and  to  the 
hopeless  ruin  which  unrighteousness  makes. 
Evil  is  cowardly  in  the  presence  of  truth,  and 
sin  slinks  away  like  a  frightened  coyote  when 
Christ  is  welcomed  into  the  heart.  No  pris¬ 
oner  remains  bound  when  he  seeks  earnestly 
for  deliverance.  Manacles  fall  off  when  hands 
are  raised  to  God  in  prayer. 


The  Scottish-American  anticipates  a  modifi¬ 
cation  of  the  American  type : 

According  to  the  returns  published  by  the 
Governments  of  both  Canada  and  the  United 
States  a  remarkable  change  has  taken  place 
in  recent  years  in  the  character  of  the  immi¬ 
grants  that  have  landed  here  and  across  the 
border.  Formerly  the  great  bulk  of  the  immi¬ 
grants  came  from  the  British  islands  (the 
United  Kingdom),  Germany,  and  the  Scandi¬ 
navian  countries ;  now,  though  these  have  not 
altogether  ceased,  they  form  a  small  minority 
compared  with  the  Russians,  Poles,  Hungari¬ 
ans,  Slavs  from  Austria  and  Italians.  The 
Anglo-Celtio,  Teutonic  and  Norse  infiow  has 
been  largely  overborne  by  the  immigration  of 
people  belon^ng  to  the  Slavic  and  Latin  races, 
the  effect  of  which  on  the  character  of  the 
people  here  and  in  Canada  time  will  tell. 

With  the  exception  of  a  large  section  of  Irish 
the  older  immigrants  might  be  broadly  de¬ 
scribed  as  Protestants,  but  the  newer  arrivals 
are  chiefly  Roman  Catholics,  with  racial  char¬ 
acteristics  offering  many  contrasts  to  the  hith¬ 
erto  dominant  type  in  America.  It  is  hoped 
that  all  may  be  brought  into  harmonious  rela¬ 
tions  with  predominant  industrialism  by  lan¬ 
guage,  customs,  laws  and  the  influence  of  es¬ 
tablished  institutions  combined  with  the  pro¬ 
miscuous  activities  of  civilization  here,  but- 
modifications  must  always  be  looked  for.  If 
this  immigration  of  Slavs  and  Latins  should 
long  continue  at  its  present  volume  the  di¬ 
vergence  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  type  will  grow 
more  marked  in  the  coming  generations,  and 
in  time  will  develop  a  conglomerate  race- 
which  may  be  altogether  different. 

The  Literary  World  of  Boston  is  not  taken  by 
the  six-days  experiment,  now  about  due,  of  tbe- 
Rev.  Mr.  Sheldon: 

Wo  have  little  sympathy  'with  the  sensa¬ 
tional  experiment  of  a  well-meaning  but  mis¬ 
guided  Western  minister,  and  the  shrewd  but 
self-revealing  scheme  of  a  Western  newspaper, 
in  condnotiug  its  issues  for  a  week  on  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  “What  would  Jesus  do?’’  Letting  alona 
the  very  questionable  question  of  the  taste  of 
such  a  proceeding,  it  is  not  by  such  spectacular 
performances  as  this  that  evils  are  to  be  cor¬ 
rected,  abuses  broken  up  and  reforms  accom¬ 
plished.  The  kingdom  which  this  plan  pro¬ 
fesses  to  be  trying  to  bring  in  does  not  come- 
by  observation  along  such  paths  as  this.  ’  ’ 
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THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL 

THB  INTERNATIONAL  LESSON. 

SUNDAY,  MARCH  18,  1900. 

JESUS  AT  MATTHEW’S  HOUSE. 

Introductory  Lesson. 

Up  to  this  time  Jesas  had  been  as  carefnl  not 
to  rouse  opposition  as  not  to  permit  false  hope. 
Bat  now  that  he  had  openly  proclaimed  his 
anthority  to  forgive  sins,  such  caation  wonld 
be  needless.  Those  who  longed  for  a  kingdom, 
the  highest  expression  of  which  wonld  be  the 
forgiveness  of  sin,  wonld  now  be  strongly  at¬ 
tracted  to  him ;  those  who  desired  a  temporal 
kingdom  wonld  assuredly  be  repelled.  The 
next  step  which  our  Lord  took,  therefore,  he 
took  with  deliberate  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  it  wonld  on  the  one  hand  heighten  any 
want  of  sympathy  into  positive  dislike,  while 
on  the  other  it  wonld  as  surely  give  hope  and 
courage  to  a  great  number  who  up  to  this  time 
had  not  dared  to  take  home  to  themselves  the 
good  tidings  of  the  kingdom. 

The  publicans  or  tax  gatherers  were  a  hated 
class,  both  because  the  system  of  imposts  at 
this  time  was  excessively  minute  and  vexatious, 
and  because  it  was  a  continual  reminder  that 
the  nation  was  subject  to  Roman  authority. 
The  most  despised  of  this  despised  class  were 
those  who  themselves  sat  at  the  place  of  toll 
instead  of  hiring  subordinates.  Such  a  one  was 
he  whom  Jesus  now  called  to  be  his  disciple. 

THE  LESSON. 

Mark  ii.  13-22. 

Golden  Text. — He  said  unto  him,  Follow 
me. — Luke  v.  27. 

Verse  13.  The  calling  of  Levi,  which  sm:- 
cording  to  all  the  Synoptics  immediately  fol¬ 
lowed  the  cure  of  the  paralytic  (vss.  3-12),  was 
evidently  so  timed  with  the  express  purpose  of 
enforcing  the  teaching  that  the  kingdom  of 
Ood  [is  based  on  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  that 
its  members  are  forgiven  sinners.  Doubtless 
it  was  this  truth  which  he  taoght  them  as  the 
multitude  resorted  unto  him  on  the  shore  of  the 
Lake  of  Galilee. 

Verse  14.  Of  course  Jesus  had  long  known 
Levi  the  son  of  Alphseus,  whom  we  more  famil¬ 
iarly  know  as  Matthew,  and  almost  unques¬ 
tionably  the  toll-collector  had  before  this  been 
a  disciple  of  Jesus.  His  place  of  bnsiness  as 
tax]  collector  was  by  the  sea  shore,  on  the 
great  caravan  road  from  Damascus  to  Southern 
Palestine  andJEgypt.  He  most  often  have  heard 
Jesns  preach  to  the  mnltitndes  who  there  gath¬ 
ered  about  him,  and  had  probably  witnessed 
the  oall  of  Andrew  and  Peter,  James  and  John 
(i.  16-20).  Perhaps  be  bad  longed,  yet  with¬ 
out  hope,  to  be  permitted  snch  a  discipleship. 
Now,  as  Jesus  was  passing  by,  going  to  the 
sands  for  the  better  accommodation  of  the  mul¬ 
titudes  who  bad  been  attracted  by  the  recent 
miracle,  he  took  this  moment  to  summon  Levi, 
as  he  had  before  summoned  the  four  fishermen, 
to  leave  the  worldly  toil  proper  to  the  mere 
disciple  and  cast  in  his  earthly  lot  with  bis 
Master,  as  his  special  friend  and  attendant, 
later  to  be  his  Apostle.  Who  bnt  can  feel 
something  of  the  leap  of  heart  with  which  this 
despised  tax  gatherer  arose  and  followed  him! 

Verse  15.  Immediately  after  the  call  of 
Peter  we  find  Jesus  in  that  disciple’s  house; 
when  Zaocbsens  followed  him  in  his  heart 
(Luke  XX.  3)  Jesus  invited  himself  to  Zac- 
ohspns’s  house ;  now  we  shortly  find  him  at  a 
feast  in  Matthew’s  house.  Perhaps  this  was 
one  way  by  which  he  cemented  the  bond 
between  himself  and  his  new  followers — a 
thought  that  suggests  something  of  our  social 
duties  in  Christian  fellowship.  The  feast,  we 
may  believe,  was  not  more  to  do  honor  to 
Jesns  than  to  give  to  publicans  and  sinners  who 


would  not  be  likely  to  frequent  the  synagogue 
an  opportnnity  to  sit  down  with  Jesus  and 
hear  his  teachings.  The  nature  of  Matthew’s 
calling,  which  was  not  only  obnoxious  to  the 
Jews  as  a  service  of  the  hated  Roman  Empire, 
but  also  was  accompanied  almost  without  ex¬ 
ception  by  acts  of  extortion  and  oppression, 
bad  caused  those  who  followed  it  to  be  classed 
with  notorious  sinners,  and  almost  of  necessity 
publicans  associated  with  that  class. 

Verse  16.  This  feast  of  farewell  to  bis  for¬ 
mer  life  which  Levi  made  on  accepting  the 
summons  of  Christ  was  attended,  except  for 
Jesus  and  his  four  disciples,  only  by  publicans 
and  sinners,  and  the  scribes  and  Pharisees 
when  they  saw  this  were  greatly  scandalized 
that  Jesus  should  associate  thus  freely  with 
such.  They  seem  not  to  have  dared  to  rx- 
postulate  with  Jesus,  after  the  incontrovertible 
proof  of  divine  authority  which  he  had  lately 
given  them ;  but  they  could  not  refrain  from 
remarking  upon  it  to  his  disciples,  asking 
(Matt,  x.ii)  “Why,”  on  what  ground,  did 
their  Master  take  this  coarse. 

Verse  17.  The  question  was  evidently  re¬ 
ferred  by  the  disciples  to  Jesus,  and  by  him 
answered.  It  must  be  the  very  errand  of  the 
Messiah  to  call  sinners  to  repentance ;  only  so 
could  the  kingdom  of  God  become  conterminous 
with  the  people  of  Israel,  as  they  expected  it  to 
be.  The  familiar  proverb  which  Jesus  here 
quoted,  '  ‘  They  that  are  whole  have  no  need  of 
a  physician,”  was  precisely  appropriate,  lead¬ 
ing  their  minds  back  to  the  miracle  of  a  few 
hours  before;  then  it  was  the  sick  who  had 
been  forgiven;  here  it  was  sinners  who  needed 
healing;  the  typical  nature  of  disease  and  its 
inherent  relation  to  sin  being  brought  out,  not 
by  argument,  but  by  antithesis  and  by  calling 
up  the  picture  of  what  had  recently  taken 
place. 

The  Jews  had  believed  and  taught  that  the 
favor  of  God  depended  upon  the  condition  of 
a  man’s  heart;  that  a  repentant  man  might  be 
forgiven  and  thereafter  called  of  God.  Jesus 
here  teaches  that  the  reverse  of  this  is  true. 
He  first  calls  the  sinner  to  himself,  and  so 
makes  him  a  penitent ;  first  assures  him  of  the 
forgiving  love  of  God,  and  that  man  is  forever¬ 
more  bound  to  him  in  contrition  and  desire  for 
obedience.  His  oall  was  then  the  same  that  it 
had  ever  been,  to  the  kingdom.  Neither  Matthew 
(ix.  13)  nor  Mark  say  anything  about  repent¬ 
ance.  The  whole,  the  righteous  needed  no  call; 
they  were  members  of  the  kingdom  already ; 
for  the  Old  Testament  idea  of  righteousness 
included  not(like  the  Greek)  merely  conformity 
to  law,  but  also  a  disposition  to  accept  the  will 
of  God.  The  kingdom  of  God  is  “a  kingdom 
of  grace  in  order  to  be  a  kingdom  of  holiness.  ’  ’ 
Repentance  is  its  foundation,  but  its  chief 
cornerstone  is  the  love  of  Ood  in  Christ ;  it  is 
those  who  are  in,  not  those  who  are  out,  who 
repent  of  the  sins  they  have  committed. 

Verses  18-20.  The  Pharisees  had  complained 
of  our  Lord’s  eating  in  bad  company;  now 
they  go  a  step  farther  and  complain  of  his  not 
requiring  his  disciples  to  fast.  In  this  matter 
they  found  it  easy  and  expedient  to  gain  the 
disciples  of  the  Baptist  to  their  side.  The 
figure  by  which  Jesus  answered  must  have 
gone  home  to  the  hearts  of  those  who  had  first 
heard  their  own  master  use  it  in  joy  over  the 
“increase”  of  Jesus.  Fasting,  he  taught  them, 
was  the  natural  expression  of  sorrow.  But 
his  disciples  had  reason  for  joy,  not  sorrow. 
Their  time  of  fasting  wonld  indeed  come, 
but  sorrow  in  itself  is  no  more  moral  than 
joy. 

Verses  21,  22.  It  was  useless  to  try  to  com¬ 
press  the  new  spirit  of  the  kingdom  into  the 
old  forms  of  a  former  time ;  all  that  was  valu¬ 
able  in  the  old  wonld  be  injured  and  the  new 
itself  destroyed.  A  new  spirit,  a  new  ccmdi- 
tion  of  things,  must  come  with  the  setting  up 


of  the  kingdom.  For  this,  new  forms  must  in 
the  nature  of  things  be  found.  It  is  indeed 
natural  for  men  to  prefer  the  accustomed,  es¬ 
pecially  in  matters  of  thought;  natural  for 
them  to  think  that  the  old  ways,  old  ritual, 
old  statements  of  truth  are  good  enough.  Jesus 
does  not  say  that  this  is  a  mistake ;  he  simply 
offers  the  new  to  those  who  will  receive  them. 

THE  SEA  O  r  OAUILiEE. 

Robert  Murray  MoCheyne. 

How  pleasant  to  me  thy  deep  blue  wave. 

Oh  sea  of  Galilee  I 

For  the  glorious  One  who  came  to  save 
Hath  often  stood  by  thee. 

Fair  are  the  lakes  in  the  land  I  love. 

Where  pine  and  heather  grow, 

But  thou  hast  loveliness  above 
What  nature  can  bestow. 

It  is  not  that  the  wild  gazelle 
Comes  down  to  di  ink  thy  tide. 

But  he  that  was  pierced  to  save  from  hell 
Oft  wandered  by  thy  side. 

Graceful  around  thee  the  mountains  meet, 

Thou  calm  reposing  sea ; 

But  ah,  far  more,  the  beautiful  feet 
Of  Jesus  walked  o’er  thee. 

Those  days  are  past,  Bethsaida  where  ? 

Chorazin,  where  art  thou  ? 

His  tent  the  wild  Arab  pitches  there. 

The  wild  reeds  shade  thy  brow. 

Tell  me,  ye  mouldering  fragments  tell, 

Was  the  Saviour’s  city  here  ? 

Lifted  to  heaven,  has  it  sunk  to  hell. 

With  none  to  shed  a  tear  ? 

O  Saviour  I  gone  to  God’s  right  hand. 

Yet  the  same  Saviour  still. 

Graved  on  thy  heart  is  this  lovely  strand. 

And  every  fragrant  hill. 

REFORM  THE  SUNDAY-SCHOOL,. 

The  Sunday-school  certainly  has  in  itself  the 
potency  for  immense  good.  Properly  devel¬ 
oped  it  would  be  the  strong  right  arm  of  the 
Church.  But  in  the  average  Sunday-school 
the  power  is  almost  totally  latent.  We  are  not 
cynical  nor  pessimistic,  but  our  observation 
has  led  us  to  this  conclusion.  The  other  arm, 
family  instruction,  has  almost  entirely  shriv¬ 
eled  up,  because  its  work  has  been  handed  over 
to  the  Sunday-school,  with  entire  reliance  on 
its  efficiency,  when  it  generally  has  none. 
Meanwhile  the  International  Lesson  scheme 
with  its  leaflets  and  quarterlies  has  almost 
banished  the  Bible  from  the  class,  and  nearly 
as  much  from  use  at  home.  In  far  too  many 
cases  the  Sunday-school  is  regarded  as  the  chil¬ 
dren’s  church,  and  they  do  not  attend  regular 
church  services  till  they  are  half-grown.  Hosts 
of  Sunday-school  teachers,  pressed  into  service 
against  their  will  frequently,  and  faithful 
withal,  never  got  an  idea  while  they  were 
pupils  and  have  never  given  an  idea  to  those  in 
their  classes.  This  is  a  hard  thing  to  say,  but 
who  will  gainsay  it?  If  our  statements  are 
even  partially  true  it  is  time  for  reformation. 
It  is  high  time  for  our  pastors  and  sessions  to 
take  a  firm,  intelligent  hold  of  the  matter. 
It  should  be  seen  to,  even  if  it  calls  for  ever¬ 
lasting  nagging,  that  the  Sunday-school,  no 
matter  how  good,  does  not  in  the  least  displace 
family  instruction.  We  have  departed  fear¬ 
fully  from  our  traditions  in  this  matter,  and 
have  suffered  egregiously  in  consequence.  It 
should  be  seen  to  that  the  Bible  is  familiar 
to  the  students,  that  they  use  it  instead  of 
their  leaflets.  This  can  be  greatly  assisted  by 
stopping  the  publication  of  the  Scripture  por¬ 
tion  on  the  leaflet.  Let  the  teacher  insist  on 
the  pupil’s  using  the  Bible.  It  should  be  seen 
to  that  the  superintendent  and  the  teachers 
are  competent,  even  if  somebody’s  feelings 
must  be  hurt.  Either  the  pastor  or  the  super¬ 
intendent  should  have  a  teachers’  class,  and 
those  that  are  found  incompetent  should  be 
rigorously  weeded  out.— The  Bible  Student. 
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A  New  Life. 

March  12.  The  new  birth.  2  Cor.  5:  14-17. 

13.  Born  by  the  spirit.  1  Pet.  1:  22. 23. 

14.  The  cleansed  life.  Gal.  5:  16-25. 

1.5.  Vision  clarified.  Acts  2:  4-18. 

16.  Life  serviceful.  1  Cor.  2:  1-12. 

17.  The  spirit-filled  life.  Eph.  6:  IMl. 

18.  Topic.— Ye  mast  be  horn  again.  John  3: 

1-15.  (Meeting  led  by  the  pastor.) 

‘ '  Nioodemns  came  to  Jeans  by  night.  ’  ’  Life’s 
enpreme  qnestion  is  not,  “  When  did  yon  come 
to  Ohrist?"  bnt  “Have  yon  come  to  Christ?” 
Night  is  peril.  Then  the  devil’s  minions  sow 
wild  oats  and  set  snbtle  snares.  Night  is  op- 
portnnity.  Then  God’s  servants  sow  golden 
gn^in  and  gather  rich  harvests.  What  are  yon 
doing  with  yonr  evenings?  The  best  possible 
nse  of  an  evening  is  to  come  to  Christ.  Next 
to  coming  to  Christ  is  commnnion  with  Christ. 
After  faith  in  him,  and  renewal  by  him,  then 
forth  to  the  harvest.  ”Why  stand  ye  here  all 
the  day  idle?  Go  work  to  day  in  my  vineyard, 
and  whatsoever  is  right,  I  will  pay  thee.” 
The  time  is  short.  The  field  is  wide.  The 
reward  is  great.  God  shnts  off  the  light  of 
day  for  a  longer  time  than  we  need  for  sleep, 
that  as  the  shadows  deepen  we  may  find 
Christ,  or  bring  others  to  him. 

Who  is  yonr  teacher?  Nicodemns  selected 
the  one  who  came  from  God.  Only  his  words 
are  worth  the  hearing  and  the  heeding  whose 
works  show  that  he  came  from  God.  Salva¬ 
tion  is  God’s  revelation,  not  man’s  discovery. 
It  deals  with  two  worlds.  Of  the  one  we  know 
little,  of  the  other  nothing.  We  need  evidence, 
not  theory.  Facts  of  God,  not  fictions  of  men. 
Knowledge,  not  specnlation.  Ohrist  empha¬ 
sized  these  tmths.  ”We  speak  that  we  do 
know,  and  bear  witness  of  that  we  have  seen.” 
”No  man  hath  ascended  into  heaven,  bnt  he 
that  descended  out  of  heaven,  even  the  Son  of 
man  which  is  in  heaven.  ’  ’  He  who  came  forth 
from  God,  and  went  back  to  God  said  en¬ 
trance  into  God’s  kingdom  is  by  regeneration. 
To  substitute  reformation,  therefore,  is  peril¬ 
ous  work.  Christ  asked  the  man  who  had  been 
convinced  by  miracles  to  become  the  subject 
of  the  greatest  miracle. 

‘  ‘  Except  a  man  be  bom  again,  he  can  neither 
see,  nor  enter  the  kingdom  of  God.  ”  “Ye  must 
be  bom  again  because  that  which  is  born  of 
the  fiesh  is  flesh,  and  that  which  is  bom  of 
the  spirit  is  spirit.”  “Flesh  and  blood  can¬ 
not  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God  neither  doth 
corraption  inherit  incorraption.  ”  It  is  a  law 
of  life  that  it  never  rises  higher  than  its 
source.  Mineral  never  becomes  vegetable  until 
the  latter  transforms  the  former.  Vegetable 
life  never  becomes  flesh  until  the  animal  trans¬ 
forms  it.  It  is  God’s  regeneration,  not  man’s 
reformation  which  changes  the  human  into  the 
divine.  “Marvel  not  that  ye  must  be  born 
again.  ”  “  The  carnal  mind  is  enmity  against 
God,  for  it  is  not  subject  to  the  law  of  God, 
neither  indeed  can  be ;  so  then  they  that  are 
in  the  fiesh  cannot  please  God.  ”  It  is  God 
that  giveth  ns  the  victory  through  his  Spirit. 
“The  flesh  Insteth  against  the  spirit  and  the 
spirit  against  the  flesh ;  and  these  are  contrary 
the  one  to  the  other,  so  that  ye  cannot  do  the 
things  that  ye  would.  ”  “If  so  be  that  the 
Spirit  of  God  dwelleth  in  yon,  ye  are  not  in 
the  flesh,  bnt  in  the  Spirit.”  “I  was  born  of 
the  flesh  in  1887.  I  was  born  of  the  Spirit  in 
1856.  That  which  is  bom  of  the  flesh  may 
die.  That  which  is  bom  of  the  Spirit  will 
live  forever.  ’  ’  For  this  faith  of  Dwight  L. 
Moody  there  is  divine  authority.  “Christ’s 
completed  redemption  makes  the  resurrection 
of  the  body  the  complement  of  the  regenera¬ 
tion  of  the  soul.  Not  until  resurrection  bas 
done  for  the  body  what  regeneration  has  done 


for  the  soul  can  men  be  perfect  in  the  stature 
and  quality  of  Jesus  Christ.  ”  “If  any  man  be 
in  Christ  Jesus  he  is  a  new  creature.  ”  “If 
any  man  abide  in  Christ,  the  same  bringeth 
forth  much  frait. ”  “Hereby  know  we  that 
we  abide  in  him,  and  he  in  ns,  because  he  hath 
given  us  of  his  Spirit.” 

“How  can  these  things  be?”  “Results  must 
not  be  denied,  because  processes  are  not  un¬ 
derstood.  ”  “The  results  of  a  renewed,  trans¬ 
formed  life  can  be  seen  by  all.”  “Only  God 
sees  the  renewing  Spirit.  ’  ’  Trial  is  the  only 
possible  proof  of  these  troths.  “If  any  man 
will  do  his  will,  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine, 
whether  it  be  of  God,  or  whether  I  speak  of 
myself.  ”  In  order  to  know,  we  must  first  do. 
He  who  begins  with  Ohrist  by  night,  will 
stand  at  last  by  the  Cross  in  the  full  light  of 
day. 

“  Though  Christ  a  thousand  times  in  Bethlehem  be  born; 

If  he's  not  born  in  thee,  thy  heart  is  still  forlorn.” 


The  first  paper  to  occupy  a  place  in  a  Chris¬ 
tian  home  should  be  a  Christian  periodical. 
No  better  committee  could  be  appointed  in  a 
Christian  Endeavor  Society  than  a  church 
paper  committee,  whose  business  it  is  to  take 
subscriptions  and  induce  each  family  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  church  to  take  at  least  one  of 
their  denominational  papers.  Few  denomina¬ 
tions  are  not  represented  by  their  own  litera¬ 
ture,  such  as  church  history,  biography  and 
missions.  Of  what  use  are  these  books  if  they 
are  not  read?  Surely  it  is  within  the  province 
of  the  Endeavor  Society  to  bring  the  member¬ 
ship  in  contact  with  this  literature.  Subscribe 
for  your  denominational  paper.  Read  it.  Get 
others  to  subscribe. — New  York  Endeavorer. 


Here  is  a  letter  written  by  one  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Floating  Christian  Endeavor  Soci¬ 
ety,  a  sailor  who  is  with  the  Naval  Brigade  at 
the  Modder  River.  May  it  stir  all  hearts  to 
pray  for  our  sailors  and  our  soldiers,  and  to 
ask  that  God  will  nse  our  empire  for  peace 
and  righteousness,  and  give  the  same  to  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth : 

“Naval  Brigade,  Modder  River. 

“Dear  Brother:  I  am  sure  yon  will  excuse 
this  black-lead  note,  but  we  are  lying  in 
trenches  with  the  enemy  all  around  us.  We 
have  had  some  very  heavy  fighting,  and  our 
Highland  Brigade  has  had  some  heavy  losses. 
Our  Naval  Brigade  at  the  battle  of  Graspan 
suffered  heavily.  I  was  so  glad  to  receive  your 
ever  welcome  letter:  it  was  read  around  the 
camp  fire  that  night.  Meetings  are  held  every 
night  here  by  our  lads,  and  we  have  some 
blessed  times  here.  We  have  King  Jesus  with 
us,  and  it  is  at  these  times  we  can  realize 
‘  What  a  Friend  we  have  in  Jesus,  ’  amidst  all 
the  danger  of  shot  and  shell  which  we  are  ex¬ 
posed  to.  We  can  and  do  trast  him  in  all 
things,  and  if  it  should  be  His  will  to  call  ns 
up  higher,  may  it  be  said  of  ns,  ’They  have 
fought  a  good  fight.  ’  Praise  God !  We  have 
several  hundred  wounded  men  lying  here,  so 
we  lads  go  tent  visiting,  speaking  a  word  for 
Jesus.  We  buried  fifty-three  men  on  Decem¬ 
ber  13 ;  it  was  a  very  solemn  sight  at  the  grave¬ 
side,  and  many  a  man  that  night  determined  to 
start  a  new  life.  May  God  bless  them  I 

“I  wish  yon  good-bye  for  the  time,  from 
yours  sincerely  in  Christian  love, 

I  <  >1 

One  society  could  observe  the  nineteenth 
birthday  of  Christian  Endeavor  as  its  own 
birthday.  By  the  help  of  Mr.  William  Shaw, 
and  their  popular  and  successful  pastor,  the 
Rev.  Smith  Baker  D.D.  the  Williston  Endeav- 
orers  had  a  profitable  and  enjoyable  birthday 
party.  About  a  dozen  of  the  charter  members 
were  in  their  places,  and  added  much  to  the 
pleasure  of  the  occasion. 


STUDIES  IN  OLD  TESTAMENT  LITERATURE. 

THB  POBTBT  OF  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT. 

I. 

In  the  poetry  of  a  nation  the  heart  of  a  na¬ 
tion  is  revealed.  The  poetry  of  the  Bible 
shows  the  heart  of  Israel — it  is  the  poetry  not 
of  earthly  love  nor  of  hnman  friendship,  but 
of  friendship  between  God  and  man.  We  al. 
ways  go  to  poetry  for  the  expression  of  our 
most  sacred  emotions,  and  the  poetry  of  the 
Bible,  of  prophet  and  of  psalmist,  expresses 
for  each  one  of  us  as  no  other  poetry  does  those 
emotions  which  we  feel  in  our  hearts  toward 
God. 

Among  all  peoples  the  first  expression  not 
only  of  men’s  feeling  but  of  their  thought  is 
made  in  poetry.  One  reason  for  this  is  evident ; 
verse  aids  the  memory  and  guards  against 
change— a  very  important  matter  when  the 
memory  is  the  only  medium  by  which  thought 
can  be  preserved;  but  this  is  not  the  deepest 
reason.  The  deepest  reason  is  that  poetry, 
being  the  language  both  of  emotion  and  of  im¬ 
agination,  IS  the  natural  vehicle  of  utterance 
in  the  infancy  of  peoples  as  of  individuals,  for 
in  infancy  the  imagination  is  most  vivid  and 
the  emotions  most  clamorous  for  expression. 

From  the  very  beginning,  poetry  was  allied 
with  religion.  It  was  so  with  the  nations  of 
the  East,  which  as  we  have  seen,  were  in  a 
peculiar  sense  religious — Assyria,  Babylonia  and 
the  others.  It  was  not  less  so  with  the  pagan 
nations  of  Europe,  which  also  like  all  peoples 
were  by  nature  religious,  Greece  and  Rome, 
and  the  northern  folk.  As  a  brilliant  French 
writer  has  said.  Paganism  was  the  son  of  poetry 
and  permitted  his  mother  access  to  his  altars. 
But  pagan  altars  are  not  her  first  home.  Poe¬ 
try  was  holy  before  it  was  superstitious;  that 
is,  it  was  first  of  all  the  genuine  expression  of 
the  aspiration  of  the  soul  toward  the  bett  it 
knew.  The  difference  between  Hebrew  poetry 
and  that  of  all  other  peoples  is  that  while  the 
latter  degenerated  into  superstition,  and  thus 
became  the  expression  of  base  and  ignoble  emo¬ 
tions,  Hebrew  poetry  never  lost  its  early  char¬ 
acter.  It  was  the  child  of  holiness  as  Israel 
was  the  child  of  God.  We  find  no  Lucretius 
or  Sappho  among  the  Hebrew  poets,  nor  do  we 
ever  find  expressed  in  Hebrew  poetry  a  base 
emotion,  a  wholly  hnman  preoccupation. 

Not  that  it  does  not  express  hatred  and  re¬ 
venge.  The  denunciatory  psalms  are  as  terri¬ 
ble  as  anything  in  literature.  But  they  are 
genuinely  religious  though  so  far  from  Chris¬ 
tian.  All  the  foes  of  Israel  are  the  foes  of  God 
just  as  the  history  of  their  wars  was  the  Book 
of  the  Wars  of  Jehovah.  Bnt  Hebrew  poetry, 
knowing  all  human  interests,  love  of  nature  as 
in  Deborah’s  Ode  and  the  Blessing  of  Moses, 
sorrow  in  many  a  psalm  and  prophecy,  friend¬ 
ship — in  David’s  Dirge  over  Saul  and  Jona¬ 
than,  earthly  love  in  the  Song  of  Solomon, 
knows  them  all  as  quickened  with  a  spark  of 
heaven.  Religion  belongs  to  the  poetry  of 
Israel  as  light  and  heat  to  a  ray  of  sunlight. 
They  cannot  be  separated. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  there  is  no  Hebrew 
poetry  except  such  as  belongs  to  the  religious 
life,  according  to  our  false  and  disastrous 
division  of  life  into  two,  the  sacred  and  the 
secular.  The  Hebrews  knew  no  such  division. 
Lamech’s  Sword  Song  and  the  Well  Song, 
which  we  lately  studied,  though  essentially 
secular  from  our  point  of  view,  are  not  so 
from  the  point  of  view  of  Israel.  Not  only  the 
ceremonial  of  religion,  bnt  all  aspects  of  life 
in  Israel  were  beautified  with  poetry,  just  be¬ 
cause  all  aspects  of  life  were  religious.  Maidens 
went  out  to  the  vineyards  with  songs  and 
dances;  and  it  was  on  such  an  occasion,  in  the 
turbulent  “days  when  the  Judges  ruled,”  that 
the  men  of  Benjamin  “caught”  their  wives 
at  a  vintage  festival,  as  the  Romans  carried  off 
their  Sabine  wives  a  thousand  years  later. 
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The  harp  and  the  late,  the  tabret  and  the  pipe 
“were  in  the  feasts”  of  Israel,  with  “the  noise 
of  songs”  in  the  time  of  Amos  and  Isaiah  as 
well  as  in  the  early  days  when  the  women 
went  out  with  timbrels  and  instruments  of 
music,  singing  and  dancing,  to  meet  the  con¬ 
quering  David,  with  their 

Saul  has  slain  his  thousands. 

And  David  his  ten  thousands. 

It  was  one  of  the  bitter  woes  of  Jerusalem 
in  the  time  of  siege,  worthy  of  being  named  by 
the  writer  of  Lamentations  with  the  last  ex¬ 
tremity  of  women’s  anguish  and  little  chil¬ 
dren’s  suffering,  that  “the  young  men  ceased 
from  their  music”  (Lam.  y.  14) ;  and  the  Psalm¬ 
ist,  looking  forward  to  the  great  dedication 
festival  of  the  new  earth,  expects,  as  the  Re¬ 
vised  Version  of  the  eighty- seventh  Psalm 
shows  us,  that  “They  that  sing  as  well  as 
they  that  dance,”  shall  say,  “All  my  fresh 
springs  are  in  thee.” 

In  the  nature  of  things  the  earliest  form  of 
poetry  among  all  peoples  was  the  Ballad  dance, 
such  as  was  still  in  vogue  in  Israel  even  in  the 
time  of  Amos  and  Isaiah  as  well  as  of  Judges 
aud  Samuel.  It  was  with  the  ballad  dance 
that  Miriam  and  the  other  women  celebrated 
the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea, 

SiuK  ye  to  Jehovah  for  he  hath  triumphed  gloriously. 
The  horse  aud  his  rider  hath  he  thrown  into  the  sea; 

and  with  the  ballad  dance  David  expressed  his 
joy  at  the  removal  of  the  ark  of  the  Lord 
from  the  house  of  Obed-Edom  to  Jerusalem. 
Now  in  the  ballad  dance  emotion  finds  three 
forms  of  expression  —  in  words,  music  and 
action,  and  these  three  are  the  basis  of  all 
literature.  The  natural  development  of  litera¬ 
ture,  not  only  in  Israel  but  among  every  peo¬ 
ple,  in  every  country,  as  Professor  Moulton 
has  shown  is,  like  this: 


Epic 


The  ballad  naturally  tends  to  develop  into 
epic,  relating  noble  deeds;  of  this  we  have 
many  illustrations  in  the  Old  Testament,  the 
stories  of  Joseph  and  of  Balaam,  the  narrative 
of  Creation  in  Oen.  i. -ii.  4a.  As  men  become 
thoughtful  the  musical  feature  of  the  ballad 
dance  predominates  and  the  lyric  appears,  the 
poetry  of  meditation,  of  which  music  is  the 
natural  expression.  The  Psalms  of  course  are 
IttIos,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  prophetic 
books  are  in  lyrical  form.  The  action  of  the 
ballad  dance  eventually  develops  into  the 
drama,  the  poetry  of  action.  It  is  usually  held 
that  there  is  no  genuine  drama  in  the  Old 
Testament,  though  there  are  .  many  highly 
dramatic  passages.  Job  and  the  Song  of  Solo¬ 
mon  are  both  dramatic  in  form.  These  three 
poetic  forms  develop  into  prose,  the  epic  into 
history,  such  as  we  find  in  parts  of  the  historic 
books,  the  lyric  into  philosophy,  such  as  we 
find  in  the  books  of  Proverbs  and  Ecclesiastes, 
and  the  drama  into  oratory,  prose  or  verse,  as 
in  parts  of  Deuteronomy  and  elsewhere. 

When,  however,  we  speak  of  Hebrew  poetry 
we  do  not  speak  o^  a  metrical  rhymed  composi¬ 
tion  like  English  or  French  or  Italian  poetry. 
The  poetry  of  the  Bible  has  generally  neither 
rhyme*  nor  metre,  though  it  has  a  strongly 
marked  and  often  very  noble  rhythm.  It  is 
characteristic  of  the  language — which  in  a  very 
true  sense  is  essentially  a  child’s  language — 
that  a  clause  seldom  consists  of  more  than  three 
or  four  words ;  and  the  cadence  of  the  lines, 

*With  the  better  knowledge  of  Hebrew  gained  from 
study  of  the  cognate  living  languages,  rhyme  is  found 
In  various  poetical  passag-s,  and  probably  will  be 
found  in  others. 


with  the  balance  of  the  clauses,  and  their 
grouping  into  verses  of  two,  sometimes  of  three 
or  four  lines,  to  a  very  large  extent  takes 
the  place  of  metre,  affording  to  the  ear  the 
same  sort  of  satisfaction  that  the  metre  of 
modem  poetry  gives  it. 

We  know  that  a  great  body  of  the  poetry  of 
Israel  is  lost  to  ns :  three  volumes  are  probably 
mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament  which  are  not 
included  in  our  Scriptures  One  is  a  collection 
of  epic  ballads  describing  the  battles  of  Israel, 
called  the  Book  of  the  Wars  of  Jehovah :  an¬ 
other  is  the  collection  of  lyrics  called  in  the 
Authorized  Version  the  Book  of  Jasher  and  in 
the  Revised  the  Book  of  the  Upright,  but  more 
correctly  translated  the  Book  of  the  Valiant. 
There  seems  also  to  have  been  a  purely  lyrical 
collection  of  Dirges— a  very  favorite  form  of 
poetry  among  the  Hebrews.  “Jeremiah  made 
a  dirge  upon  Josiah,  ”  untimely  slain  by 
Pharaoh  at  the  battle  of  Megiddo.  The  Chron¬ 
icler  tells  us  (2  Chron.  xxxv.  25)  that  “all  the 
singing  men  and  the  singing  women  speak  of 
Josiah  in  their  dirges  to  this  day.  So  they 
made  them  a  custom  in  Israel  and  lo,  they  are 
written  among  the  Dirges.  ”  We  do  not,  how¬ 
ever,  find  any  such  poem  referring  to  Josiah ’s 
death  in  toe  book  called  in  our  English  Bible 
the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah,  but  in  Hebrew 
not  attribute  to  Jeremiah,  and  called  simply 
by  its  first  word.  How;  and  it  seems  probable 
that  some  other  collection  is  referred  to  by  the 
Chronicler.  The  custom  of  poetical  lamenta¬ 
tion  was  indeed  carried  to  such  an  extreme  in 
Jeremiah’s  day  that  he  felt  constrained  to  ob¬ 
ject  to  it,  in  this  very  case  of  Josiah,  showing 
that  death  was  by  no  means  the  worst  evil  that 
Israel  had  to  apprehend  (Jer.  xxii.  10): 

“  Weep  not  for  the  dead,  (King  Josiah)  nor  bemoan  him. 
But  weeping  weep  for  him  that  goeth  away  (the  exiled 

King  Jehoahaz) 

For  he  shall  never  come  back  nor  see  his  own  country.  ” 

Although,' as  we  have  seen,  it  is  commonly 
held  that  there  is  no  true  drama  in  the  Bible 
there  are  many  highly  dramatic  passages.  Such 
are  Ps.  ii.  where  the  speakers  are  Jehovah, 
the  kings  of  the  nations,  and  the  psalmist ;  the 
“parable”  against  the  king  of  Babylon  in  Isa. 
xlvii ;  and  such  is  the  beautiful  prophecy  of 
Zion  in  Isa.  Ixiii.  The  twenty-fifth  Psalm  is 
very  dramatic.  The  first  seven  verses  are  a 
prayer  of  David.  Then  the  oracle  answers  in 
three  versea  David  replies  in  one  verse  and 
the  oracle  answers  in  three  (making  another 
seven)  and  then  David  prays  in  seven  more 
verses.  The  scheme  of  sevens  here  exemplified, 
though  found  in  all  early  literatures,  is  pecu¬ 
liarly  characteristic  of  Hebrew  thought. 

One  reason— (Ae  reason  why  the  dramatic 
character  of  passages  like  these  has  not  been 
earlier  discerned  is  found  in  the  character  of 
the  Hebrew  manuscripts.  We  have  already  seen 
that  they  were  without  punctuation;  they 
were  also  destitute  of  those  indications  of  the 
various  speakers  by  which  modem  dramatic 
compositions  become  intelligible  to  the  reader. 
Imagine  a  volume  of  Shakespeare’s  plays  to 
which  there  should  be  prefixed  no  list  of 
dramatis  personae,  and  which  should  give  in 
the  body  of  the  work  no  indication  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  speakers:  the  best  Shakespeare  scholars, 
with  all  their  familiarity  with  his  works,  would 
occasionally  be  at  a  loss  to  attribute  the  utter¬ 
ances  to  their  tme  speakers.  This  is  precisely 
the  case  with  the  dramatic  passages  in  the 
Bible.  There  is  in  general  no  clue  to  the 
speakers  except  the  internal  evidence  of  the 
passages.  Occasionally  this  evidence  is  very 
clear,  as  for  instance  in  the  second  Psalm.  In 
a  few  cases  the  translators  of  the  Authorized 
Version  were  so  impressed  with  it  as  to  insert 
an  indication  of  the  change  of  speaker.  One 
of  these  yon  will  find  in  Psalm  xxvii.,  the 
italic  words.  When  thou  saidst  (verse  8).  The 
utterance  of  this  verse  was  so  evidently  not 
that  of  the  Psalmist  that  the  translators  sup¬ 


posed  that  he  must  be  quoting  a  previous 
utterance  of  Jehovah.  More  properly  it  may 
be  understood  as  a  response  from  Jehovah  at 
the  time  when  this  prayer  was  uttered.  An¬ 
other  instance  is  found  in  1  Ohron.  xxiii.  6,  a 
list  of  the  personages  whom  David  assembled 
for  the  service  of  the  sanctuary : 

“Moreover  four  thousand  were  porters;  and 
four  thousand  praised  the  Lord  with  the  in- 
stmments  which  I  made  (said  David),  to  praise 
therewith.  ’  ’  The  two  words,  said  David,  are 
in  italics,  properly  inserted  by  the  translators, 
who  here  perceived  a  quotation  from  David’s 
lips  inserted  in  the  list.  Professor  Moulton  is 
rendering  a  most  importsmt  service  to  the 
plain  people  by  showing,  in  his  volumes  of 
the  Modem  Reader’s  Bible,  what  he  and  other 
scholars  have  discovered  as  to  the  dramatic 
character  of  a  great  part  of  the  Old  Testament 
Scriptures.  L.  S.  H. 

THE  SPIRITUAL  LIFE. 

If  religion  has  done  nothing  for  your  temper, 
it  has  done  nothing  for  your  soul. —Clay ton. 

Through  very  lowly  doorways  we  pass  into 
the  palaces  aud  to  the  throne. — F.  B.  Meyer. 

Prayer  is  not  merely  getting  God  to  do  some¬ 
thing  for  ns,  but  it  is  putting  ourselves  where 
God  can  do  something  with  ns. — Selected. 

It  is  a  blessed  secret,  this  of  living  by  the 
day.  Any  one  can  carry  hie  burden,  however 
heavy,  till  nightfall.  Any  one  can  do  his 
work,  however  hard,  for  one  day.  Any  one 
can  live  sweetly,  patiently,  lovingly  and  purely 
till  the  sun  goes  down.  And  this  is  all  that 
life  ever  really  means  to  us :  just  one  little  day. 
Do  to-day’s  duty,  fight  to- day’s  temptations, 
and  do  not  weaken  and  distract  yourself  by 
looking  forward  to  things  you  cannot  see  and 
could  not  understand  if  yon  saw  them.  God 
gives  nights  to  shut  down  the  curtain  of  dark¬ 
ness  on  our  little  days.  We  cannot  see  beyond. 
Short  horizons  make  life  easier,  and  give  us  one 
of  the  blessed  secrets  of  the  brave,  tme,  holy 
living.— Christian  Work. 

Christians  might  avoid  much  trouble  and  in¬ 
convenience  if  they  would  only  believe  what 
they  profess,  that  God  is  able  to  make  them 
happy  without  anything  else.  They  imagine 
that  if  such  a  dear  friend  were  to  die,  or  such 
and  such  blessings  were  to  be  removed,  they 
would  be  miserable ;  whereas,  God  can  make 
them  a  thousand  times  happier  without  them. 
To  mention  my  own  case :  God  has  been  de¬ 
priving  me  of  one  blessing  after  another,  but 
as  every  one  was  removed  he  has  come  in  and 
filled  up  its  place ;  and  now,  when  I  am  a 
cripple  and  not  able  to  move,  I  am  happier 
than  I  ever  was  in  my  life  before,  or  ever  ex¬ 
pected  to  be ;  and  if  I  had  believed  this  twenty 
years  ago  I  might  have  been  spared  much 
anxiety.— Edward  Payson. 

A  great  plague  came  in  Marseilles.  The  doc¬ 
tors  held  a  consultation  and  decided  that  a 
corpse  must  be  dissected,  or  they  would  never 
know  how  to  stop  the  plague.  A  Dr.  Guyon 
said:  “To- morrow  morning  I  will  proceed  to  a 
dissection.”  He  made  his  will,  prepared  for 
death,  went  into  the  hospital,  dissected  a 
body,  wrote  out  the  resalts  of  the  dissection, 
and  died  in  twelve  hours.  Beautiful  sacrifice, 
you  say.  Our  Lord  Jesus  looked  out  from 
heaven  and  saw  a  plague -stricken  race.  Sin 
must  be  dissected.  He  made  his  will,  giving 
everything  to  his  people.  He  comes  down  into 
the  reeking  hospital  of  earth.  He  lays  his 
hand  to  the  work.  Under  our  plague  he  dies — 
the  healthy  for  the  sick,  the  pure  for  the  pol¬ 
luted,  the  innocent  for  the  guilty.  Behold 
the  love  I  Behold  the  sacrifice!  Behold  the 
rescue! — The  Brotherhood  Star. 
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HOME  DEPARTMENT 

A  HORIilNO  HYMN. 

Jeannie  R.  Carson. 

The  morning  reddens  in  the  sky 
To  thee,  O  Lord,  I  pray. 

As  thou  hast  kept  me  through  the  night 
So  keep  me  through  the  day. 

1  thank  thee  for  thy  gracious  gifts. 

For  darkness  and  for  light, 

For  health  and  home,  for  friends  and  faith. 

That  makes  the  dark  days  bright. 

Set  thou  a  watch  before  my  lips. 

To  keep  my  tongue  from  ill. 

Give  me  a  pure,  a  holy  heart. 

Which  thou  thyself  can’st  fill. 

Help  me  to  speak  some  helpful  words. 

To  do  some  friendly  deeds. 

To  scatter  roses  in  the  paths 
Where  now  grow  only  weeds. 

And  if  to.day  in  sudden  death, 

0)1  earth  I  close  my  eyes, 

O  Jesus,  let  me  see  thy  face 
The  first  in  Paradise. 


WHEN  DUTY  COMES  HARD. 

There  are  times  when  self-denial  is  compara¬ 
tively  easy.  When  a  wave  of  reform  sweeps 
over  the  community  it  is  not  hard  to  be  out¬ 
spoken  in  the  condemnation  of  evil,  though  at 
other  times  it  would  require  much  moral 
courage  to  do  so.  When  the  presence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  is  thrilling  through  a  church  it 
does  not  take  such  a  struggle  to  rise  for  prayer 
or  go  forward  to  the  mourners’  bench  as  when 
there  is  no  warmth  of  feeling  in  the  church. 
When  every  one  is  saying  “hard  times’’  and 
retrenchment  becomes  almost  a  fashion,  it  is 
comparatively  easy  to  give  up  some  of  the 
luxuries  to  which  we  are  accustomed ;  but 
when  the  excitement  is  over,  the  enthusiasm 
subsided,  the  zeal  grown  cold,  then  it  is  hard 
to  persevere  in  the  narrow  way. 

So  it  comes  to  pass  that  as  the  winter  wears 
away,  we  find  it  hard  to  keep  some  of  the  good 
resolutions  we  made  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year.  At  the  watch-night  meeting,  or  the 
sunrise  prayer-meeting,  or  in  our  closets  in  the 
early  dawn  of  the  new  year,  it  seemed  to  us 
that  it  would  be  easier  than  ever  before  to  live 
holily  and  self-denyingly,  to  restrain  temper 
and  curb  our  speech,  and  regard  our  brother’s 
welfare  as  our  own. 

And  for  a  time  things  went  well  with  us. 
Night  after  night  we  fell  upon  our  knees  with 
thanksgiving  to  God  who  had  given  us  the  vic¬ 
tory  in  some  moment  of  temptation  and  strug¬ 
gle  that  day.  Morning  after  morning  we  went 
forth  to  the  duties  of  the  day  with  a  sense  of 
uplift  and  security,  feeling  oonscions  that  God 
was  with  ns  and  would  not  snflFer  ns  to  be 
tempted  above  that  we  were  able  to  bear.  We 
did  run  well  for  a  time. 

But  now  it  is  different.  The  new  enthusiasm 
of  the  new  year  has  subsided ;  in  the  secret 
place  of  our  own  hearts  we  are  forced  to  admit 
that  we  are  weary  of  well-doing:  Not  that 
we  want  to  cease  doing  well— no,  thank  God  I 
not  that — but  that  we  find  it  very,  very  hard. 
We  had  not  thought  it  would  cost  so  much  to 
cure  that  bad  habit,  to  overcome  that  besetting 
sin,  to  cultivate  that  grace  of  character,  or 
conduct,  or  speech.  We  are  well  nigh  discour¬ 
aged. 

Well,  now  let  ns  take  heart  again.  We  may 
be  passing  through  the  chill  that  always  is  apt 
to  come  after  fever,  but  we  need  not  thi^ 
that  we  shall  be  always  cold.  We  have  become 
aware  of  the  difdcnlties  of  our  task,  but  we 
need  not  assume  that  they  will  always  be  so 
difdcnlt.  By-and-by,  if  we  persevere,  we  shall 
have  the  help  of  habit ;  our  moral  muscles  will 
have  become  strong  and  better  capable  of  lift¬ 
ing  the  burden  of  our  self-denial.  Our  hearts 
will  have  grown  warm  again  with  the  healthy 
normal  heat  of  an  exercise  that  has  become 


natural.  Our  eyes,  heavy  now  with  fatigue, 
will  have  become  clear  of  vision  again,  and  we 
shall  see  that  our  Lord  is  walking  beside  ns  in 
the  way;  and  our  ears,  dull  now  with  dis¬ 
couragement,  shah  hear  his  voice  saying:  “Be¬ 
cause  thou  hast  kept  the  word  of  my  patience, 
I  also  will  keep  thee  from  the  hour  of  trial.  ’  ’ 
Let  ns,  then,  thank  God  and  take  courage. 

UNCLE  JASON  AND  HIS  IRRESPONSIBLE. 

Frank  H.  Sweet. 

“A  thing  ain’t  obleeged  to  be  wnthless  jest 
because  its  got  a  rough  coverin’,’’  Uncle  Jason 
used  to  say,  bringing  out  from  one  of  his 
bins  a  knotty,  undeveloped  apple  and  handing 
it  to  his  visitor,  along  with  a  plump  “pound 
sweeting’  ’  or  “  winesap.  ’  ’ 

“Now  jest  taste  ’em  both,  fair  and  without 
favor,  ’  ’  he  would  say,  benignantly.  ‘  ‘  The  big 
one’s  mighty  well  favored  an’  toothsome,  but 
’tain’t  a  mite  better ’n  the  little  one.  An’  its 
jest  so  with  folks.  If  ye’ll  only  take  the 
trouble  to  dig  down  through  the  hard,  ill* 
favored  shells,  ye’ll  gener’ly  find  as  sweet  a 
natur’  as  that  ar’  sweatin’  or  winesap.  ’  ’ 

Uncle  Jason  was  “toothsome  and  mellow’’ 
himself,  and  he  could  not  but  believe  that  how¬ 
ever  forbidding  a  surface  might  be,  there  was 
a  tender,  rich  kernel  beneath.  Naturally, 
therefore,  he  was  a  favorite  with  the  boys. 

So  one  spring  when  it  became  understood 
that  Uncle  Jason  Burke  needed  another  boy, 
there  was  a  plentiful  supply  of  applicants. 
His  final  selection  was  another  illustration  of 
his  belief  in  good  kernels  hidden  beneath  harsh 
exteriors.  Swag  Cocker  was  a  gutter- bred. 
Uncle  Jason  picked  up  on  one  of  his  visits  to 
the  city,  and  he  proved,  as  one  of  the  neigh¬ 
bors  said,  to  be  knottier  than  the  knottiest 
apple  Uncle  Jason  ever  had  in  his  cellar. 

But  the  old  man  was  hopeful — nay,  smilingly 
confident.  Swag  was  softened  to  Seth,  and 
the  scowls  and  oaths  and  snllenness  were  all 
graciously  credited  to  his  very  unprepossess¬ 
ing  shell.  Uncle  Jason  was  willing  to  wait 
for  the  development  of  the  kernel.  But  as  the 
weeks  went  by  it  almost  seemed  as  though  the 
shell  went  clear  through,  and  that  there  was 
no  kernel.  The  boy  would  promise  everything 
and  perform  nothing.  He  would  start  for  his 
work  in  the  field  and  spend  the  whole  day 
fishing.  He  abhorred  regularity  of  meals, 
would  ask  for  food  at  any  unseasonable  hour 
and  would  help  himself  to  fruit  at  his  own 
good  pleasure.  Uncle  Jason  never  gave  up 
hope  of  him. 

“Jestwaita  bit,”  he  would  say:  “long  hard¬ 
enin’  needs  long  softenin’.  Seth’s  sure  to 
break  through  his  crust  in  good  time.” 

But  the  time  came  when  even  Uncle  Jason 
saw  that  his  shell  would  not  yield  to  mere 
kindness  and  consideration.  The  boy  was  evi¬ 
dently  enjoying  himself  in  his  first  wonderful, 
novel  experience  of  the  country;  but  his  curi¬ 
ously  warped  nature  was  not  one  to  show  it, 
or  to  evince  any  appreciation  of  what  was  being 
done  for  him.  Clearly,  new  tactics  must  be 
employed 

“Havin’  a  pretty  good  time,  ain’t  ye,  Seth?” 
asked  Uncle  Jason  one  evening,  after  an  un¬ 
usually  hard  day  with  the  boy. 

“Dnnno.  ” 

“Shol  I  thought  mebbe  ye  was,  seein’  ye’ve 
been  off  fishin’  most  o’  the  day,  an’  chasin’ 
woodchucks  an’  rabbits  with  the  dogs  the  rest 
o’  the  time.  Anyhow,  ye  like  the  horses  an’ 
cows  an’  o£her  animals  pretty  well,  don’t  ye?” 

The  boy’s  face  slightly  kindled.  The  animals 
on  the  place  were  the  only  things  for  which  he 
showed  any  fondness. 

“Well,  now,  I’m  real  glad, ’’said  the  old 
man,  genially.  “I’m  goin’  to  turn  ye  over  to 
them  altogether,  an’  it’ll  be  nice  for  ye  to  take 
to  one  another.  Ye  see,  the  world’s  made  up 
o’  two  sorts ;  things  that  look  arter,  an’  things 


that  has  to  be  looked  arter.  Man’s  the  fust, 
an’  irresponsible  critters  are  the  second.  When 
I  brought  ye  here,  I  naterally  thought  ye  would 
be  one  o’  the  fust ;  but  s’long’s  ye  ain’t,  it’s 
only  right  an’  proper  ye  should  live  with  the 
second.  Not  that  I  blame  ye  any,  ”  smiling 
benevolently;  “things  are  jest  as  they’re  made. 
Now  I’ll  fix  up  a  stall  for  ye  in  the  bam,  an’ 
ye  won’t  have  nothin’  under  the  sun  to  do  but 
sleep  an’  ran  with  the  dogs  an’  cattle  in  the 
pasters.  There  won’t  be  no  meal  times,  or 
changin’  clothes,  or  washin’  up,  an’  when  I 
bring  out  swill  for  the  pigs  an’  dough  for  the 
chickens.  I’ll  bring  suthin’  to  the  bam  for  you. 
Run  off  now,  an’  I  hope  ye’ll  have  a  real  nice 
time.” 

Seth  slouched  away,  scowling,  but  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  perpetual  play,  without  any  restraints 
whatever,  made  the  scowl  somewhat  softer 
than  usual. 

And  for  a  week  he  seemed  perfectly  satisfied ; 
nay,  even  for  a  mouth,  his  interest  fiagging  a 
little,  however,  toward  the  end.  Then  one 
day  he  came  to  Uncle  Jason  in  the  field. 

“Kin  I  help  dig  ’taters,  sir?”  he  asked, 
humbly. 

“Why,  no,  of  course  not,”  in  affected  aston¬ 
ishment  ;  ‘  ‘  irresponsibles  never  work.  ’  ’ 

“But  I  ain’t  no  irresponsible,”  passionately, 
and  for  the  first  time  losing  his  scowling  re¬ 
serve;  “I  hate  play.  I’d  rather  work;  an’  I’ll 
do  jest  the  best  I  kin.  ” 

“There  now,”  said  Uncle  Jason,  as  a  broad 
smile  overspread  his  face:  “didn’t  I  say  as 
how  shells  was  only  jest  a  coverin’?  Work! 
of  course  ye  shall,  my  boy— jest  all  ye  want 
to.”  _ 

THE  TRUE  IDEA  OF  MARRIAGE. 

This  extract  is  from  the  pen  of  the  late  Rev. 
Samuel  Hanson  Oox.  I  have  been  requested  to 
send  it  to  The  Evangelist,  thinking  it  might 
be  acceptable,  and  find  a  place  in  its  columns. 

G.  0.  T. 

The  idea  of  some  that  man  was  originally 
a  savage,  and  that  by  slow  degrees  he  ascended 
laboriously  to  a  state  of  civilization  (as  high 
as  the  graves  of  these  profound  philosophers), 
is  a  false  imagination.  They  know  not  God, 
they  know  not  man,  who  thus  dream  in  the  day¬ 
time. 

Allied  to  this  is  a  pestilent  theory  that  mar¬ 
riage  is  a  civil  contract,  merely.  It  is  a  civil 
contract,  truly,  since  the  law  recognizes  the 
Bible  as  a  part  of  itself  and  surronnds  with 
its  own  sanctions  those  of  the  legislation  of 
the  universe. 

Marriage,  however,  is  not  merely  that.  Man 
was  made  originally  in  a  state  of  social,  civil 
and  moral  perfection. 

Marriage  was  the  ordinance  of  God  for  man 
as  man.  It  was  ordained  for  man  in  his  nn- 
fallen  state,  and  though  in  the  mind  of  Omnis¬ 
cient  Wisdom  an  ordinance  anticipating  the 
apostaoy,  yet  was  it  none  the  less,  but  rather 
the  more,  pnre  and  perfect  as  a  provision  for 
man  on  the  earth,  whether  standing  or  falling, 
as  the  worshipper  of  Gk)d. 

Our  first  parents  were  the  first  parties; 
Paradise  the  scene ;  angels  the  witnesses ;  God 
himself  the  officiating  priest  of  the  first  cere¬ 
mony  :  ‘  *  when  the  morning  stars  sang  together, 
and  all  the  sons  of  God  shouted  for  joy.  ’  ’  He 
introduced  our  first  mother  to  our  first  father 
as  his  fitting  companion  and  more  beautiful 
counterpart,  and  pronounced  his  own  benedic¬ 
tion  on  their  union  as  husl^and  and  wife.  A 
correct  estimate  of  marriage  as  an  ordinance 
of  God  and  not  a  figment  of  the  social,  or  the 
civil  state,  is  at  the  foundation  of  all  proper 
views  of  correct  nurture  for  our  children;  and 
of  all  honorable  and  true  apprehensions,  both 
of  the  domestic  relations  and  those  of  the 
large  community  that  result  from  them,  as  the 
mighty  volume  of  the  Hudson  results  by  many 
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a  tribntary  conOnence  from  the  myriad  streams 
of  the  moantain,  that  gladden  the  echoes  of 
many  a  yale  and  then  mingle  and  blend  till 
their  mighty  tide  rolls,  ponderous  to  its  parent 
ocean.  _ 

MEMORY  VERSES. 

For  the  children  to  repeat  on  Sunday. 

Isaac  Watts. 

My  dear  Redeemer  and  my  God, 

I  read  my  duty  in  Thy  word ; 

Bat  in  Thy  life  the  law  appears 
Drawn  oat  in  living  characters. 

Sach  was  Thy  truth,  and  such  Thy  seal. 

Such  deference  to  Thy  Father's  will, 

Such  love,  and  meekness  so  divine, 

I  would  transcribe,  and  make  them  mine. 

Gold  naountains,  and  the  midnight  air 
Witnessed  the  fervor  of  Thy  prayer ; 

The  desert  Thy  temptations  knew— 

Thy  conflict,  and  Thy  victory  too. 

Be  thou  my  pattern ;  make  me  bear 
More  of  Thy  gracious  image  here ; 

Then  God,  the  Judge,  shall  own  my  name 
Amongst  the  followers  of  the  Lamb. 


SHOBT  STORIES. 

An  Irish  lawyer  addressed  the  Oonrt  as 
‘‘Gentlemen,*’  instead  of  “Tonr  Honors.” 
After  he  had  concluded,  a  brother  of  the  bar 
reminded  him  of  his  error.  He  immediately 
arose  to  apologize,  thus : 

“May  it  please  the  Court — in  the  heat  of 
debate  I  called  your  honors  gentlemen.  It  was 
a  mistake,  your  honors.  ” — Collier’s  Weekly. 

The  Expert  Professor:  ‘‘Too  bad  I  one  of  my 
pupils  to  whom  I  have  given  two  courses  of 
instruction  in  the  cultivation  of  the  memory 
has  forgotten  to  pay  me,  and  the  worst  of  it  is, 
I  can’t  remember  his  name.  ’’—Exchange. 

In  the  course  of  a  lecture  to  an  unimpression¬ 
able  Scotch  audience,  De  Bougemont  the  Af¬ 
rican  traveler,  in  talking  of  ‘‘the  dear  dead 
days,  ’  ’  explained  that  he  had  a  good  memory 
and  a  better  imagination.  An  unbeliever  in 
the  unreserved  seats  persisted  in  putting  un¬ 
answerable  questions,  which  ultimately  brought 
out  an  interesting  reflection:  ‘‘I  have  always 
found,”  said  the  wanderer,  ‘‘that  it  was 
enough  for  one  ass  to  bray  at  a  time” — and 
thereafter  he^had  peace. — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

THE  OBSERVATION  CAR. 


THE  SNOW-BIRD. 

In'  the'rosy  light  trills  the  gray  swallow. 

The  thrush  in  the  roses  below. 

The  meadow-lark  sings  in  the  meadow. 

And  the  snow-bird  sings  in  the  snow. 

Ah  me! 

Chickadee  I 

The  snow-bird  singrs  in  the  snow  I 

The  bine  marten  trills  in  the  grable 
The  wren  on  the  ground  below. 

In  the  elm  flutes  the  golden  robin. 

But  the  snow-bird  sings  in  the  snow. 

Ah  me ! 

Chickadee  I 

The  snow-bird  sings  in  the  snow ! 

I  love  the  high  heart  of  the  osprey, 

The  meek  heart  of  the  thrush  below. 

The  heart  of  the  lark  in  the  meadow. 

And  the  snow-bird's  heart  in  the  snow ; 

But  dearest  to  me 
Chickadee !  chickadee  I 
Is  that  true  little  heart  in  the  snow. 

—Our  Dumb  AnimaU. 


WINTER  BIRDS. 

Dear'Conductor  :  I  have  been  noticing  some 
of  our  winter  birds  these  cold  days  and  it  is 
surprising  to  find  how  often  one  comes  across 
the  birds  just  in  every-day  walks.  I  rarely  go 
to  school,  or  church,  or  anywhere  that  I  do  not 
see  some  birds  and  something  worth  looking 
at.  Perhaps  it  will  interest  other  passengers 
to  know  what  birds  are  found  around  Wooster,  O. 

The  English  sparrows  though  common 
are  often  interesting.  One  morning  I  went 
down  town  on  an  early  errand  before  breakfast. 


I  rode  my  wheel,  did  the  errand  and  was  start¬ 
ing  home  when  I  noticed  a  little  group  of  spar¬ 
rows  around  a  few  grains  of  corn.  A  lady 
passed  by  (this  was  on  the  public  square),  and 
all  flew  away  but  one.  This  one  remained  in 
its  place,  making  no  movement  except  opening 
its  mouth  and  gasping  as  if  for  breath.  I  ap¬ 
proached  it  and  picked  it  up.  It  fastened  its 
little  claws  in  my  mitten  and  remained  per¬ 
fectly  quiet  while  I  gently  stroked  its  back.  I 
examined  it  to  see  if  it  was  hurt  and  was  just 
about  to  mount  my  wheel  and  start  for  home 
when  the  little  thing  flew  carelessly  to  a  tree 
across  the  street.  There  it  perched,  scolding 
me  vigorously  until  I  was  out  of  ear-shot.  It 
had  evidently  been  fighting  and  was  short  of 
breath  when  I  picked  it  up. 

Another  day  I  was  riding  through  the  square 
on  my  bicycle  about  noon,  when  I  observed  a 
crowd  of  sparrows  chattering  in  front  of  the 
court-house.  On  looking  closely,  I  found  a 
female  bird  in  the  centre  surrounded  by  three 
or  four  males,  one  of  whom  was  doing  his  best 
to  sidle  up  and  make  love  to  the  maiden  spar¬ 
row.  Poor  fellow !  each  time  he  came  near  she 
would  give  him  a  savage  peck  in  answer  to  his 
love-notes  and  the  on-lookers  seemed  to  enjoy 
the  fun. 

Daring  these  cold  days  the  birds  cannot  find 
much  to  eat,  so  I  frequently  nail  a  biscuit  to 
the  apple  tree,  throw  some  crumbs  on  the 
front  porch  and  window-sills,  and  hang  out 
some  scraps  of  frozen  meat  for  them. 

One  blustering,  windy  day  I  was  rewarded 
by  a  song  of  thanks  from  a  winter  wren  which 
I  had  seen  around  the  trumpet-vine. 

Another  time  I  heard  a  contented  chirp  from 
a  strange  bird  which  1  discovered  pecking 
busily  at  my  meat.  On  closer  observation,  1 
found  him  to  be  a  medium  sized  gray  bird  with 
a  strong  bill  like  a  woodpecker’s ;  black  stripes 
going  across  his  head  and^faoe,  a  long  tail  and 
gray  back,  while  his  breast  as  far  as  I  could 
see  was  light  gray.  I  do  not  know  what  his 
name  is.  Perhaps  some  other  passenger  has 
seen  such  a  bird  and  can  tell  me  his  name. 

Last  Sunday  on  the  way  home  from  church, 
I  got  a  glimpse  of  two  little  gray  and  white 
birds  which  I  had  never  seen  before. 

They  appeared  to  be  striped  with  white  and 
were  flitting  here  and  there,  looking  for  ifisects 
in  the  trees.  They  were  very  small.  Nearer 
home  I  saw  a  Downy  Woodpecker  hunting  his 
Sunday  dinner  in  an  oak  tree. 

Last  week  it  was  warmer  and  the  Cardinal 
was  slashing  the  air  with  his  silvery  notes.  I 
saw  one  perched  on  the  topmost  bough  of 
a  tall  pine  tree,  whistling  away  as  if  all  his 
future  happiness  depended  on  it.  The  same 
day  I  heard  distinctly,  but  did  not  see,  the 
cheery  song- sparrow. 

Two  or  three  weeks  ago,  one  Sunday,  I  heard 
and  got  a  glimpse  of  the  shrike  or  butcher-bird. 
He  lit  on  a  telegraph  post  and  gave  his  harsh 
cry,  at  which  two  blnejays  who  had  been  con¬ 
versing  together  in  a  neighboring  pine  tree 
retired  precipitately.  The  old  fellow  meditated 
awhile  and  then  flew  away. 

At  noon  one  bright  sunny  day  I  was  up¬ 
stairs  looking  out  of  the  window,  when  in  the 
apple  tree  I  perceived  a  tufted  tit-mouse  hop¬ 
ping  from  branch  to  branch  and  examining  the 
buds.  He  looked  quite  friendly. 

Jenny  Wben. 

■Wooster.  Ohio. 


The  last  moment  for  saving  the  surviving 
Terns  has  come,  and  the  American  Ornitholo¬ 
gists’  Union  therefore  appeals  to  every  bird- 
lover  for  money  to  be  used  in  hiring  wardens 
to  protect  the  birds  while  nesting.  Contribu¬ 
tions  should  be  sent  to  Mr.  William  Dntcher, 
Treasurer  of  the  Union,  at  626  Manhattan 
avenue.  New  York  City,  who  will  furnish  all 
desired  information. 


THE  SILENT  HIGHWAY.* 

Louise  Seymour  Houghton. 

CHAPTER  X. 

Mile  Charbonnet  declined  the  chair  which 
Bellah  offered  her,  and  somewhat  sternly, 
though  with  entire  courtesy  she  at  once  began : 

‘‘Do  you  at  all  realize  what  you  are  doing, 
Madame,  you  and  your  friends?  You  come 
into  my  brother’s  parish  and  teach  a  religion 
which  is  not  that  of  this  country,  the  religion 
of  the  enemies  of  France,  a  religion  which 
stirs  people  up  to  resist  the  authority  ordained 
of  God—”  she  hesitated  and  Bellah  gently  in¬ 
terposed,  ‘‘Are  you  sure  that  the  people  who 
come  to  this  boat  are  your  brother’s  parish¬ 
ioners?” 

The  schoolmistress  changed  color.  ‘‘I  will 
not  say  that  they  attend  church,  Madame,  for 
it  would  not  be  true.  This  city  is  almost 
entirely  given  over  to  atheism  and  unbelief. 
But  my  brother  has  been  here  but  a  short  time. 
He  is  earnest,  he  is  devout,  he  is  more  thor¬ 
oughly  educated  than  many  of  the  priesthood;” 
in  spite  of  herself  her  voice  took  on  an  intona¬ 
tion  of  pride,  and  Bellah  answered  sympathet¬ 
ically, 

‘  ‘  I  am  sure  of  that.  Mile  Charbonnet.  One 
can  hardly  have  spent  a  month  in  Montargis 
and  not  have  heard  of  your  beautiful  devotion 
to  your  brother,  and  the  unusual  opportunities 
of  education  which  you  have  put  within  his 
reach.  ’  ’ 

Lucie’s  face  softened,  ‘‘Then  can  you  not 
understand  how  cruel  it  is  to  him  to  see  those 
to  whom  he  has  devoted  his  life  led  into  a  false 
belief?” 

‘‘Dear  Mile  Charbonnet,”  replied  Bellah 
earnestly,  ‘‘if  we  believed  that  our  teachings 
were  false,  be  assured  that  we  would  cease  to 
teach.  But  those  who  come  here  have  not,  as 
you  yourself  say,  been  in  the  habit  of  going  to 
church.  They  have  received  no  religious  in¬ 
struction;  they  were  ignorant  of  God;  many 
of  them  hated  his  very  name,  many  longed 
for  him  but  knew  not  what  they  longed  for. 
And  here  they  have  learned  that  which  they 
perceive  is  making  them  better,  more  moral, 
more  hopeful,  more  happy.  Can  you  wish  that 
any  should  miss  the  consolation  and  the 
strength  which  has  come  to  them  thus?” 

The  schoolmistress  shook  her  head. 

‘  ‘  False  strength,  false  consolation,  ’  ’  she  said. 
‘‘How  can  an  ordained  priest  of  our  holy  relig¬ 
ion,  entrusted  with  the  power  of  the  keys,  do 
otherwise  than  combat  these  teachings — at 
whatever  cost?  Oh,  Madame,  you  do  not  guess 
how  heavy  the  cost  may  be-^to  him  and  to 
me!” 

Bellah  was  moved  by  the  pain  in  the  sister’s 
face.  ‘‘Believe  me,”  she  said,  ‘‘we  wish  only 
good  to  your  brother  and  to  you.  If  the  oppo¬ 
sition  to  our  work  which  he  has  thought  it 
right  to  organize  results  in  injury  to  him,  and 
so  in  pain  to  you,  believe  me,  we  shall  be  most 
sorry.  We  are  going  away  to  morrow;  will 
not  you  and  he  come  to  the  boat  this  evening 
and  judge  for  yourselves  whether  our  teach¬ 
ings  are  indeed  as  pernicious  as  you  think?” 

Again  Lucie  shook  her  head.  ‘‘He  would 
not  do  that,  Madame,  and  I— I  stand  with  him. 
But  I  will  confess  to  you  that  one  of  our  own 
people,  who  has  attended  some  of  your  meet¬ 
ings,  told  my  brother  that  he  believed  they 
could  only  do  good ;  and  that  he  could  not  but 
admire  your  husband  and  his  friend  who  seemed 
never  weary  of  trying  to  instruct  the  people 
and  lead  them  to  God.  My  brother  took  this 
as  a  new  proof  that  you  were  attempting  to 
entice  men  away  from  the  church  of  their 
fathers ;  but  now  that  I  have  seen  you,  Madame, 
I  believe  that  you  think  you  are  doing  right.  ’  ’ 

She  made  a  courteous  gesture  of  farewell  and 
went  away. 

*  Couyrlght,  1900.  Py  Louise  Seymour  Houghton. 
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Bellah  foand  Nicolas  and  Mr.  Brodart  en¬ 
gaged  with  a  group  of  prominent  citizens 
who  had  habitnally  attended  the  meetings 
on  the  Bon  Berger,  They  came,  they  said,  as 
representing  a  large  number  of  people  of  Mon- 
targis,  who  felt  that  they  must  have  meetings 
like  these  on  the  boat  at  least  once  a  week. 
One  hundred  and  fifty  francs  had  already  been 
subscribed,  and  more  would  be  provided ;  a 
wealthy  citizen  had  offered  the  use  of  a  vacant 
room  at  his  disposal ;  could  not  some  one  be 
sent  to  conduct  the  meetings? 

With  heartfelt  gratitude,  Mr.  Brodart  con¬ 
sented  to  come  over  from  Sens  once  a  week; 
and  the  joy  of  the  people  was  most  touching 
when  on  assembling  for  service  they  were 
told  that  this,  though  a  farewell  meeting,  was 
not  the  end  of  their  opportunities  of  religions 
instruction.  Very  touching  were  their  words 
of  farewell.  The  attendant  policemen  ex¬ 
pressed  the  warmest  thanks  for  the  good  they 
had  received.  A  working  man  of  sixty  could 
hardly  command  his  voice  to  speak.  His  eyes 
filled  with  tears  and  he  could  only  ejaculate, 
“Thank  you!  thank  you  I  Oome  again!” 
Many  of  the  women  brought  fiowers  to  Bellah, 
and  at  the  close  of  the  first  service  a  little  girl 
presented  Nicolas  with  a  large  bouquet,  which 
a  leading  citizen  formally  begged  him  to  accept 
as  an  expression  of  the  gratitude  of  the  public 
for  the  visit  of  the  boat,  and  their  detestation 
of  the  opposition  it  had  encountered. 

“We  sowed  in  tears,”  said  Nicolas  in  his  re¬ 
ply,  “now  we  are  reaping  with  joy.” 

Early  next  morning  the  Bon  Berger  was 
taken  in  tow  by  a  couple  of  trackers  and  even¬ 
ing  brought  them  to  the  lovely  and  historic 
little  village  of  Chatillon,  forever  memorable 
as  the  home  of  the  great  and  good  Admiral 
Ooligny. 

At  the  mooring  place  stood  the  stalwart 
farmer,  Treville,  and  with  him  to  their  great 
surprise  were  Bellah’s  brother.  Bene  Glerino, 
and  his  friend,  Loic  Garoff,  the  colporteur. 

“You  here!”  they  exclaimed.  “.We  thought 
you  were  in  the  Morvan  by  this  time.  ’  ’ 

Treville  gave  a  hearty  laugh,  and  Rene  ex¬ 
plained,  “Such  an  interesting  coincidence, 
Bellah !  We  stopped  at  Vesy  to  visit  Garoff’s 
fiancee  and  whom  did  she  prove  to  be  but  the 
daughter  of  your  friend,  Mr.  Treville.  He  in¬ 
sisted  that  we  should  remain  for  a  while  in 
this  neighborhood,  which,  as  he  says,  is  quite 
as  much  in  need  of  the  Bible  as  any  other  part 
of  France.  ’  ’ 

“And  quite  as  willing  to  receive  it,  ”  said 
Garoff.  “We  have  wheeled  to  all  the  hamlets 
and  villages  for  thirty  miles  suround,  and  it  is 
really  wonderful  how  ready  people  are  to  buy 
at  least  a  Gospel.  ’  ’ 

“And  now,”  interposed  Treville,  “our  good 
Garoff  will  have  the  pleasure  of  presenting  my 
daughter  Henriette  to  Mrs.  Pipotin.  You  must 
all  oome  out  to  Vesy  to-morrow  and  spend  a 
long  day  before  your  work  here  becomes  exact¬ 
ing.  1  can  promise  you  there  will  be  no  such 
foolishness  as  yon  met  at  Montargis.  These 
young  men  have  well  prepared  the  way  for 
yon.” 

Treville’s  invitation  was  accepted,  and  after 
the  visitors  had  departed,  Bellah  took  Anna 
and  Glarice  for  a  walk.  She  was  anxious  to 
visit  the  grounds  and  the  old  tower  so  hallowed 
to  every  French  Protestant,  and  to  tell  her  lit¬ 
tle  daughters  as  much  as  they  could  under¬ 
stand  of  the  heroic  life  of  the  martyred  Goligny. 

The  little  village,  chiefly  of  one  story  cot¬ 
tages  with  a  dormer  window  giving  access  to 
the  granary,  ranged  on  one  side  of  the  cobble- 
stoned  street,  was  almost  deserted,  for  every 
one  was  in  the  fields  gathering  the  late  harvest 
of  potatoes  and  turnips.  The  open  doors  were 
guarded  by  nothing  more  terrific  than  the 
fowls  that  cackled  in  the  refuse  heaps.  What¬ 
ever  else  the  tidy  rooms  might  contain,  there 


was  without  exception  an  ancient  clock  in  the 
chimney  corner,  and  an  old  gun  against  the 
wall.  At  the  end  of  the  village  street  nearest 
the  ancient  park  was  the  neat  inn.  Of  the  Grace 
of  God.  The  hostess  stood  at  the  open  door  and 
cheerily  answered  Bellah ’s  questions  as  to 
whether  the  grounds  were  open  to  the  public. 

“  To  be  sure  they  are ;  but  not  many  visit  them 
now  a- days.  No,  the  family  is  not  named 
Goligny— that  was  long  ago,  before  the  present 
chateau  was  built;  but  in  my  grandfather’s 
time  they  brought  the  remains  of  the  Admiral 
here  and  buried  them  up  by  the  old  tower. 
Madame  can  visit  the  place  if  she  will ;  but  it 
is  a  long  walk  for  the  little  ones.  Will  they 
not  oome  in  and  refresh  themselves  with 
sugared  water  before  they  begin?” 

Bellah  accepted  the  courtesy,  and  they  passed 
through  the  clean  kitchen,  where  the  shining 
surface  of  the  enormous  range  was  reflected 
from  innumerable  bright  copper  saucepans  of 
all  shapes  and  sizes,  ranged  upon  the  walls. 
In  the  brick  floored  dining-room  a  long  nar¬ 
row  table  bore  half  a  dozen  great  pots  of  ex¬ 
quisite  faience,  holding  palms  and  a  jasmine 
in  full  bloom.  At  one  end  of  the  table  sat  a 
priest  with  a  man  and  two  children,  all  with 
glasses  of  thin  wine  before  them.  They  rose 
when  Bellah  entered,  bowed  ‘bourteously  and 
resumed  their  seats. 

The  hostess  bustled  in  with  three  glasses  of 
sugared  water,  and  as  she  set  them  on  the 
table  she  said, 

“Madame  is  the  lady  of  that  strange  berri- 
chon,  is  it  not  so?” 

“How  did  yon  know?”  asked  Bellah  in  sur¬ 
prise.  “We  reached  here  only  an  hour  ago. ” 

‘  ‘  Ah,  but  we  have  been  expecting  Madame. 
M.  Treville,  who  stops  here  to  refresh  himself 
when  he  goes  to  the  railway,  has  told  ns  about 
your  boat,  and  Madame’s  brother  and  his 
friend  have  lodged  here  several  nights.  Only 
yesterday  I  bought  a  litile  book  from  the 
brother  of  Madame.  It  contains  some  most 
interesting  stories.  Has  Madame  seen  it?” 

She  was  carefully  unfolding  from  several  en¬ 
veloping  handkerchiefs  a  small  red-covered 
New  Testament,  and  after  showing  it  to  Bellah 
she  carried  it  to  the  other  end  of  the  table  and 
proudly  exhibited  it  to  the  priest  and  his  com¬ 
panions.  The  priest  looked  at  the  title  page, 
and  turning  to  Bellah  he  asked  somewhat 
severely  though  with  entire  courtesy: 

“How  is  it,  Madame,  that  yon  and  your 
friends,  being  Protestant,  oome  among  Roman 
Gatholios  to  circulate  your  books?” 

Bellah  so  fully  recognized  the  right  of  a  par¬ 
ish  priest  to  ask  such  a  question  that  it  was 
with  much  sympathy  that  she  answered : 

“Because,  M.  1’  abbe,  it  seems  to  ns  that  the 
Bible,  and  especially  the  New  Testament, 
gives  that  help  to  right  living  and  right  think¬ 
ing  that  we  all  need.  We  have  found  it  to 
rescue  so  many  people  from  despair,  so  many 
others  from  sin,  that  we  long  to  see  a  copy  in 
everyone’s  hands.  Yet  we  do  not  wish  to  in¬ 
terfere  with  your  work  among  your  own  peo¬ 
ple.  If  we  could  believe  that  yon  would  see 
that  every  family  in  your  parish  was  put  in 
possession  of  a  New  Testament,  we  should 
gladly  leave  the  work  to  you.  But  we  do  long 
to  see  the  light  of  the  Gospel  shining  upon  the 
multitudes  in  France  who  know  nothing  of  the 
Word  of  God.” 

The  priest  appeared  impressed  and  replied, 
“I  acknowledge  that  yon  are  right  and  we  are 
wrong  when  we  refuse  to  circulate  such  books. 
I  fancy  the  Ghurch  fears  they  may  be  wrongly 
interpreted.  It  is  a  great  pity  we  have  no 
French  version  supported  by  the  Ghurch  of 
Rome.  There  is  no  doubt  that  saints  fill  too 
much  place  in  our  Ghurch,  and  Jesus  Ghrist 
not  enough.  Things  being  as  they  are,  I 
heartily  welcome  sincere  Ghristians,  whatever 
be  the  Ghurch  to  which  they  belong.  All  those 


who  love  God  and  Jesus  Ghrist  ought  to  walk 
hand  in  hand.  My  Ghurch  objects  to  your 
books  and  so  I  cannot  circulate  them,  but  I  am 
glad  yon  should  do  so.  ’  ’ 

Bellah  was  greatly  touched  by  the  frank 
catholicity  of  the  priest’s  remark,  and  she  cor¬ 
dially  invited  him  to  come  to  the  meeting  that 
evening  and  ascertain  for  himself  whether  the 
teachings  there  were  such  as  he  could  approve. 
He  promised  to  do  so,  and  Bellah  and  her 
children  went  away. 

Applying  at  the  lodge  for  permission  to  walk 
through  the  grounds  to  the  mins  of  the  old 
chateau  in  which  Goligny  was  bom,  she  again 
found  an  interested  welcome.  The  colporteurs 
had  been  there,  and  the  lodge-keeper  proudly 
showed  her,  in  the  place  of  honor  beside  the 
clock,  a  large  illustrated  Bible.  Leaving  the 
lodge  in  charge  of  her  old  mother,  the  good 
woman  volunteered  her  services  to  show  the 
visitors  through  the  modem  chdteau  and  the 
gardens.  The  first  part  of  the  offer  Bellah 
declined,  but  she  and  the  children  found  the 
gardens  full  of  interest.  They  lay  just  where 
they  had  been  in  Goligny’s  time,  on  high  ter¬ 
races  on  the  south  side  of  a  steep  hill  which 
commanded  a  view  of  the  smiling  valley  of 
the  Loing  for  twenty  miles— a  park-like  district, 
with  many  beautiful  country  seats  on  either 
side  of  the  winding  river.  Most  interesting 
of  all  was  the  long  stairway  of  broad  stone 
steps  reaching  through  the  well-preserved  forti¬ 
fications  from  the  foot  of  the  hill  to  the  upper 
plateau,  and  the  children  listened  in  wide- 
eyed  interest  while  the  lodge-keeper,  with 
many  promptings  from  an  old  gardener,  told 
them  the  story  of  the  great  Gonde  defeated  by 
Marshall  Turenne  at  Bleneau,  twenty  miles 
down  the  valley,  spurring  his  horse  along  the 
white  road  that  they  could  see  by  the  river¬ 
side,  hotly  pursued  by  the  enemy,  and  how  the 
good  steed  carried  him  up  these  very  steps  and 
into  the  great  hall  at  the  top,  while  the  gates  of 
the  fortifications  were  shut  in  the  very  faces  of 
the  pursuing  enemy.  It  was  a  thrilling  story, 
and  the  children  chattered  eagerly  about  it  as 
the  old  gardener  led  them  up  the  steps  and 
through  the  dark  woods  to  the  old  tower  on 
the  hill  top.  Bellah  let  them  wander  about 
the  ruins  hand  in  hand  with  the  old  man, 
while  she  knelt  beside  the  little  fenced-in  plot 
where  the  simple  headstone  tells  the  pathetic 
story  of  the  vicissitudes  of  these  sacred  relics, 
from  the  sacrilegious  treatment  of  those  three 
awful  days  of  St.  Bartholomew,  till  after 
nearly  two  hundred  years  they  were  brought 
to  rest  beneath  the  tower  of  their  birth.  The 
story  was  too  pitiful  to  tell  her  children,  but 
she  was  glad  to  kneel  here  alone,  and  thank 
God  lor  the  glorious  history  of  Protestantism 
in  France,  and  dedicate  herself  anew,  and 
offer  her  children,  to  the  cause  of  Ghrist  in 
this  land  of  Ohristian  heroes  and  martyrs. 

She  rose  from  her  knees  as  the  children,  still 
gaily  chattering,  came  to  find  her.  They  re¬ 
turned  to  the  boat  by  way  of  the  little  river 
which  here  goes  babbling  over  rocks,  beneath 
ancient  trees.  There  were  women  washing 
clothes  on  the  bank,  and  with  all  of  them  they 
had  a  cheery  word.  As  they  reached  the  point 
where  the  canal  joins  the  river,  a  donkey  came 
in  sight  towing  a  berrichon.  Behind  it  walked 
a  man  whom  Bellah  did  not  know,  but  as  the 
berrichon  drew  nearer  a  boy  leaped  ashore 
with  a  shout  of  glad  surprise,  and  then  she 
saw  on  the  deck  of  the  boat  the  little  blind 
girl  sitting  on  her  mother’s  knee,  and  recog¬ 
nized  that  it  was  George  who  was  running  to 
meet  her. 

(To  be  continued). 


Self  is  the  only  prison  that  can  ever  bind  the  son! ; 

Love  is  the  only  angel  who  can  bid  the  gates  unroll ; 

And  when  he  comes  to  call  thee,  arise  and  follow  fast 
His  way  may  lie  through  darkness,  but  it  leads  to  light 
at  last.— Henry  son  Dyke. 
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WOMAN’S  BOARD  OF  HOME  MISSIONS. 

The  topic  for  March  is  The  Board  of  Home 
Missions — not  the  Woman’s  Board.  Nine-tenths 
of  all  the  churches  in  this  country  are  the 
result  of  aggressive  and  organized  missionary 
effort,  the  names  of  which  varied  in  different 
years. 

The  First  Presbyterian  Ohnrch  in  New  York 
Oity  was  the  first  to  receive  a  grant  in  1719. 
After  the  union  of  the  Old  and  New  School 
branches  in  1870,  the  Board  received  its  present 
name. 

Dr.  Elliott,  a  deaconess  of  the  Episcopal 
Ohnrch,  gave  an  able  account  of  medical  work 
in  Utah,  which  was  begun  seven  years  ago. 
This  lady  brought  an  offering  of  thanks  and  of 
cheer  to  the  Woman’s  Board,  because  of  the 
possibilities  of  a  regenerated  life,  which  they 
are  opening  before  the  rising  generation  in 
Utah. 

In  the  small  town  beyond  the  mountains 
where  Dr.  Elliott  settled,  there  was  no  denom* 
inational  work,  so  with  a  broad  philanthropy 
she  offered  to  help  the  Mormons.  In  Sunday- 
school  she  was  told  to  teach  the  book  of  Mor¬ 
mon  which  contained  nothing  worth  teaching, 
nor  did  the  songs,  one  of  which  jingled  about 
‘  *  Bessie  who  could  not  bang  her  hair.  ’  ’  She 
asked  for  a  Bible,  but  this  had  been  ruled  out. 
Then  she  took  a  class  of  little  children,  and  not 
being  willing  to  instil  treason  into  their  young 
minds,  made  them  learn  the  Star  Spangled 
Banner.  After  this  the 'Bishop  requested  her 
to  resign  and  she  opened  her  own  house  for 
instruction,  which  was  received  with  avidity. 
Soon  fifty  horses  were  hitched  to  the  gate, 
three  Bibles  were  found  in  the  town  and  the 
stories  had  all  the  fascination  of  novelty  to  the 
pupils.  Men  came  in  from  the  ranches :  one 
was  charmed  almost  beyond  expression  with 
the  story  “of  that  man  Moses,”  which  was 
more  fascinating  than  any  novel  he  had  read. 
Some  Uentiles  aided  the  work.  A  man  having 
seven  wives  said  that  ten  years  previous  a 
Presbyterian  girl  taught  him  to  read  and  write. 
“All  that  I  am,”  he  said,  “I  owe  to  her.” 
Afterwards  this  man  and  his  children  were 
baptized. 

Years  ago  Brigham  Young  prophesied  that 
Utah  would  yet  be  represented  in  Oongress 
and  the  time  would  come  when  this  system 
would  “cram  polygamy  down  the  throat  of 
the  nation.”  Had  B.  H.  Roberts  been  allowed 
to  take  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives,  even  though  he  had  been  'afterwards  ex¬ 
pelled,  this  prophecy  would  have  been  counted 
a  revelation'  from  heaven;  but  now  the  Mor¬ 
mon  leaders  must  look  about  for  some  new 
device  to  sustain  the  faith  of  the  credulous. 
Her  experience  as  a  physician  (being  for  five 
years  the  only  one  within  a  circuit  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  miles),  enabled  Dr.  Elliott 
to  study  the  paralyzing  infinenoes  of  polygamy. 
Mormon  women  are  a  splendid  lot.  They  are 
keen,  energetic,  calculating,  business-like,  sup¬ 
porting  their  husbands  and  their  children,  but 
their  condition  is  abnormal.  Their  souls  are 
dead  to  woman’s  nobler  instincts. 

Dr.  Thompson  si>oke  from  a  heart  oppressed 
because  of  the  new  opportunities  calling  for 
new  and  strenuous  effort  and  for  advance  all 
along  the  line,  and  urged  prayer  for  a  spirit 
consummate  with  opportunity,  and  that  the 
church  may  know  the  joy  of  sacrifice. 

Mrs.  Sinclair  instanced  a  marked  answer  to 
united  prayer,  and  a  covenant  of  prayer  was 
agreed  upon  for  the  coming  Sabbath. 

H.  E.  B. 


OUK  IX>TAI.  MOUNTAIN  KINDRED. 

The  world  had  forgotten  there  were  any  peo¬ 
ple  in  these  mountains,  but  when  Abe  Lincoln 
called  for  troops  they  poured  forth  like  the 
clans  of  Roderick  Dhn.  They  held  Kentucky 
n  the  Union,  made  West  Virginia  secede  from 


secession,  and  put  150,  OCX)  fighting  men  into 
the  loyal  armies.  They  gave  character  to  the 
army  of  the  Cumberland,  and  when  that  army 
was  on  foot  it  could  move  but  one  way.  The 
Confederates  had  some  men  of  the  same  stuff 
under  Longstreet,  and  my  mountain  guiie  has 
told  me  of  the  terrible  day  when  the  two 
hordes  met.  “Tell  yon  what.  President,  them 
Longstreet  men  was  fighters.  They’d  been 
used  to  lickin’  everything  they  met,  and  when 
they  struck  the  army  of  the  Cumberland  they 
didn’t  know  what  had  happened.  No  more  did 
we.  They  fixed  bayonets  and  come  chargin’ 
up  the  hill.  We  fired  in  their  faces,  but  still 
they  kep’  a  cornin’.  Our  big  guns  mowed  down 
whole  rows  of  ’em,  but  they  kep’  a  cornin’. 
Men  that  was  shot  in  the  feet  got  on  their 
hands  and  knees  and  kep’  a  cornin’,  and  we 
couldn’t  get  shet  of  ’em  till  we  killed  ’em 
dead. ’’—From  f Address  of  President  Frost  of 
Berea  College. 

THE  NEEDS  OF  TENNESSEE. 

It  is  encouraging  to  notice  the  growing  dis¬ 
position  on  the  part  of  wealthy  people  to  be 
their  own  executors;  to  give  their  money, 
while  living,  to  such  benevolent  objects  as 
they  desire  to  aid.  Evidently  this  is  well  for 
themselves  and  for  (he  various  institutions 
and  charities  which  they  help.  Doubtless 
moneyed  people  who  are  disposed  to  disburse 
their  wealth  through  benevolent  channels  are 
often  perplexed  as  to  where  it  is  best  to  apply 
their  benefactions,  since  there  are  so  many 
deserving  and  needy  objects.  In  their  perplex; 
ity,  they  may  count  it  a  favor  if  some  one 
will  make  them  a  helpful  suggestion  as  to 
where  they  may  apply  their  money  to  the  best 
advantage. 

To  those  who  are  looking  for  a  place  of 
promising  benevolent  investment  and  who 
would  meet  a  great  demand  and  do  a  great 
good,  I  may  possibly  render  a  favor  by  calling 
their  attention  anew  to  the  school  work  in  the 
mountain  counties  of  this  region.  Our  fertile 
valleys  and  richer  counties  are  reasonably  well 
supplied  with  good  schools,  both  public  and 
private.  According  to  state  law,  a  certain  per 
cent,  of  the  taxes  of  each  county  is  set  aside 
to  school  purposes.  In  this  way,  the  more 
wealthy  counties  have  the  largest  public  school 
fund.  As  a  result,  their  annual  terms  are 
eight  and  nine  months.  In  the  mountain 
oounties,  where  the  proportion  of  public  school 
money  is  small,  the  school  term  is  short,  aver¬ 
aging  three  months  for  the  year.  In  conse¬ 
quence,  the  children  of  those  counties  have 
very  limited  school  advantages.  It  is  the 
desire  of  the  Presbyterians  of  this  region  to 
put  a  church  school  in  each  one  of  the 
mountain  counties  and  thus  supplement  the 
public  school  term,  so  as  to  make  it  six  or 
eight  months.  In  thus  doing,  not  only  will 
the  rudiments  of  knowledge  be  taught,  but  the 
principles  of  morals  and  religion  will  be  im¬ 
ported.  The  cost  of  such  a  sohoolhouse  as 
would  be  needed,  together  with  a  home  for 
the  lady  teacher,  would  be  about  fifteeu  hun¬ 
dred  dollars.  There  are  a  score  of  oounties  in 
which  such  schools  might  be  planted  and 
where  they  would  have  wide  fields  of  useful¬ 
ness.  The  services  of  an  efficient,  Ohristian 
woman  as  a  teacher  can  be  secured  for  three 
or  four  hundred  dollars  a  year.  Here  is  a  grand 
and  promising  field  for  those  who  have  a  little 
money  to  invest  in  benevolent  work.  Possibly 
some  wealthy  parents  would  like  to  erect  a 
memorial  to  a  dear,  departed  child.  If  so, 
what  could  it  more  appropriately  be  than  a 
simple  school  house,  placed  on  the  slopes  of  the 
Onmberland  or  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains, 
overlooking  the  beautiful,  far-reaching  valley 
of  the  Tennessee? 

While  our  mountaineers  are  poor  and  unlet¬ 
tered,  yet  they  are  possessed  of  many  noble 


traits  of  character.  Among  their  children 
there  are  many  as  naturally  bright  minds  and 
brave  hearts  as  can  be  found  anywhere  in  our 
broad  laud.  They  are  a  promising  field  for 
benevolent,  moneyed  investment.  Pastob. 

WOMEN’S  BOARD  OF  FOREIGN  MISSIONS. 

Miss  M.  Louise  Law  writes  about  the  Girls’ 
School  at  Sidon,  Syria:  “One  of  the  most 
necessary  preparations  for  our  school  year  is 
the  buying,  sifting,  washing,  drying  and  grind¬ 
ing  (he  four  hundred  mids  of  wheat  (a  mid  is 
about  thirty-five  and  a  half  pounds).  The 
olives,  too,  nineteen  mids,  were  carefully 
picked  over  by  the  girls,  crushed  and  put  into 
brine,  as  bread  and  olives  are  the  favorite  arti¬ 
cles  of  food. 

“About  9  o’clock  one  evening  after  the  girls 
were  in  bed,  there  came  a  loud  knocking  at  the 
front  door.  We  thought  it  a  belated  new  girl, 
but  on  opening  found  to  our  dismay  that  the 
shepherds  were  bringing  our  half  of  the  fatted 
sheep,  of  which  we  make  our  preserved  meat. 
Some  of  the  older  girls  were  routed  out  of 
their  warm  beds  to  help  the  teachers  with  the 
chopping  of  the  meat,  while  the  cook  presided 
over  the  large  kettle  where  the  fat  was  tried 
out  for  the  frying  of  the  meat.  It  was  just 
midnight  when  they  finished  and  the  savory 
jarful  was  set  away  in  the  store-room. 

“The  number  of  Syrian  teachers  who  live 
with  us  and  help  in  the  house-work  is  four. 
In  addition,  there  are  two  female  and  one  male 
teachers  who  live  at  home  and  make  daily  pil¬ 
grimages  to  teach  their  classes  here. 

“One  English  lady  is  with  ns  this  year  to 
study  Arabic.  She  attends  the  regular  classes 
and  helps  in  the  work  of  the  house. 

“  Women’s  meetings  have  been  held  this  year 
in  different  villages.  This  is  an  interesting 
branch  of  the  work,  though  only  indirectly 
connected  with  the  seminary. 

'  ‘  There  is  a  strong  contrast  in  the  reception 
given  us  in  the  villages  where  there  are  former 
pupils  of  the  seminary  or  academy,  to  that 
where  little  work  has  been  done.  In  one 
village  a  door  for  services  was  opened  by  the 
presence  of  one  girl,  even  though  she  was 
taken  out  of  school  when  she  wished  to  join 
the  church.  ’  ’ 

Miss  Shields  writes  of  long  needed  house  in 
Seoul,  Korea,  for  the  ladies:  “The  house  looks 
quite  substantial  and  Dr.  Field  says  she  knows 
the  foundations  are  good.  The  painting  is 
partly  done.  We  have  set  the  moving  day 
several  times,  but  have  failed  to  move  at  the 
appointed  time.  Now  we  hope  to  spend 
Christmas  there. 

“  We  had  a  fire  in  the  roof  of  the  dispensary^ 
which  although  it  destroyed  a  good  deal  of 
the  roof  over  two  rooms,  did  seem  the  most 
fortunate  fire  we  could  have  had!  We  have 
not  very  many  patients  now.  We  shall  be  able 
to  do  more  when  we  are  finally  moved  into  the 
new  house  and  partially  settled. 

“We  have  some  dear  children  among  the 
Koreans.  There  are  four  or  five  whom  I  see 
frequently.  We  were  so  proud  of  some  of  our 
Koreans  who  helped  put  out  the  fire  the  other 
night.  Two  of  them  just  worked  with  all 
their  might.  No  one  was  seriously  affected, 
even  by  the  smoke,  though  some  were  pretty 
uncomfortable  the  next  day. 

‘  ‘  Perhaps  yon  have  heard  of  a  wonderful  re¬ 
covery  of  a  man  upon  whom  Dr.  Avison  oper¬ 
ated.  He  is  now  hospital  gateman  and  he  is 
just  as  faithful  and  devoted  as  a  Korean  can 
be  to  the  work  here.  The  way  he  worked 
the  night  of  the  fire  made  ns  fear  he  would  die 
on  the  spot,  but  work  he  would. 

“Five  women  were  baptized  at  the  Hong 
Mnn  Snk  Kol  Ohnrch  last  Sunday.  There  are 
about  thirty  who  usually  stay  for  the  Sunday- 
school  lesson  after  the  service.” 

Writing  again  January  15,  19(X),  Miss  Shields 
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aajs:  “Dr.  Field  and  I  have  been  in  onr  new 
honse  more  than  a  month  and  are  enjoying  it, 
even  though  in  this  coldest  weather  we  have 
not  been  able  to  keep  it  as  warm  as  we  wanted 
to.” 

She  tells  of  a  little  girl  who  was  badly 
burned  and  brought  to  the  hospital.  The 
dressings  were  most  painful  and  the  child 
would  probably  not  recover.  She  was  a  slave 
in  a  “yang-bans”  household,  though  her 
parents  live  in  the  country,  and  was  one  of  the 
brightest  and  prettiest  girls  Miss  Shields  had 
ever  seen.  S.  R.  D. 


FAMINE  IN  CHINA. 

Dr.  Arthur  J.  Brown  gives  to  onr  readers 
the  following  extract  from  a  letter  from  Dr. 
Elterich,  dated  Ghefoo,  China,  December  28, 
1899: 

Early  in  November  I  started  for  my  field  to 
do  my  fall  itinerating  work.  I  was  gone  all 
month,  spending  more  time  than  usual  with 
the  native  Christians  under  my  care.  In 
order  to  visit  every  one  of  my  out-stations,  I 
have  to  travel  over  250  miles  and  traverse  sec¬ 
tions  of  five  districts  in  this  “fu”  or  county. 
As  I  traveled  southward  from  Chefoo  on  the 
main  road,  I  met  hundreds  of  people  traveling 
towards  Chefoo— able-bodied  men,  men  pushing 
wheelbarrows  filled  with  little  children,  and 
behind  them  women,  old  and  young,  hobbling 
along  on  their  weak  bound  feet,  trying  to  keep 
up  with  the  wheelbarrows.  It  was  truly  a 
piteous  sight  to  see  these  poor  famine  refugees 
on  their  way  to  Manchuria,  where  they  had 
relatives  or  acquaintances  where  the  crops  had 
been  good  this  year.  These  people  came  from 
districts  south  and  southwest  as  far  as  lohonfu. 
I  met  all  classes  of  people,  farmers,  artisans  and 
even  priests.  The  crops  this  year,  on  account 
of  the  lack  of  rain  and  the  widespread  destruc¬ 
tion  by  caterpillars,  have  been  almost  a  com¬ 
plete  failure.  In  many  places  the  crops  reaped 
did  not  amount  to  two-tenths.  The  sweet  pota¬ 
toes,  upon  which  many  of  the  people  depend 
almost  entirely  for  autumn  and  winter,  have 
been  few  in  number,  small  in  size  and  many 
have  rotted.  Again  and  again  as  I*  stopped 
at  villages  and  inquired  as  to  the  prospect  of 
their  food  supplies  for  next  year,  the  reply 
would  be:  “We  have  barely  enough  for  the 
winter;  in  spring  we  shall  die  of  starvation!” 

Only  in  a  few  places  has  the  wheat  crop, 
upon  which  the  people  depend  entirely  in 
spring  and  summer,  been  planted.  There  has 
been  no  rain  to  enable  the  people  to  plant. 
That  a  dire,  widespread  famine  in  the  eastern 
part  of  this  province  is  imminent,  the  most 
casual  observer  would  admit.  It  might  be 
asked  what,  in  the  meantime,  is  being  done  on 
the  part  of  the  natives  to  prepare  for  this 
emergency.  As  far  as  I  could  learn,  absolutely 
nothing.  Two  officials,  the  class  to  whom 
the  people  lopk  for  help  in  time  of  distress, 
even  had  the  impudence  to  report  an  eight- 
tenths  crop  to  the  government.  The  real  state 
of  the  case,  however,  came  to  the  ears  of  the 
governor,  and  they  lost  their  positions.  As 
I  visited  station  after  station  I  found  that  the 
native  Christians  all  shared  in  the  privation 
and  suffering  now  going  on.  A  number  of 
them  will  have  to  be  helped,  or  else  they  will 
die  of  starvation.  I  found  that  onr  Chris¬ 
tians  in  spite  of  their  tribulation  were  resigned 
and  even  cheerful.  They  said  they  would  put 
their  trust  in  the  Heavenly  Father.  Under 
such  outward  circumstances,  and  the  fact  I  am 
only  able  to  support  two  evangelists  to  work 
this  large  territory,  it  would  be  a  good  report 
to  be  able  to  state  that  we  are  holding  our 
own.  In  some  places,  however,  I  am  able  to 
report  even  better  than  this,  viz :  that  there 
has  been  progress.  During  this  trip  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  examining  eight  candidates  for 
baptism,  and  receiving  three  of  them.  During 


the  entire  year  I  examined  thirty-three  and 
received  ten.  One  station,  an  old  one  founded 
more  than  twenty  years  ago  by  Dr.  Nevius, 
and  where  some  of  the  Christians  have  become 
cold,  indifferent  and  lapsed  into  a  deplorable 
spiritual  state,  has  shown  evidences  of  a  re¬ 
vival.  I  took  my  two  evangeliste  there  and 
spent  several  days  with  them  and  when  I  left 
I  saw  quite  a  decided  change  for  the  better  in 
their  spiritual  condition.  Not  far  from  the 
district  city  of  Lai  Tang,  there  is  a  small 
village  where  hitherto  there  have  been  three 
Christians,  a  man  and  two  women.  About  a 
year  ago  a  member  of  that  village  who  had 
gone  to  Manchuria  returned  after  a  lapse  of 
eleven  years.  Before  going  to  Manchuria  he 
had  a  bad  reputation  as  a  drunkard  and  a 
bully,  and  was  feared  by  his  neighbors.  About 
two  years  ago  he  was  converted  while  in  Man¬ 
churia.  When  I  called  at  his  village  on  this 
trip  and  was  entertained  by  him,  I  found  all 
the  villagers  treating  me  with  great  respect 
and  friendliness,  and  anxious  to  hear  the 
Gospel.  There  are  seven-eighths  who  are  anx¬ 
ious  to  be  enrolled  as  inquirers.  This  has  been 
due  mainly  to  the  changed  life  and  example 
of  this  Christian  Hoa.  Not  far  from  this 
place  a  number  of  Christians,  who  live  scat¬ 
tered  about  in  a  few  villages  and  had  no  suita¬ 
ble  place  for  meeting  for  worship,  have  built  a 
chapel,  in  which  I  assisted  them  a  little.  Thus 
there  are  hopeful  signs  of  progress  in  several 
quarters.  _ 

THE  McALL  MISSION. 

S.  B.  Rossiter  D.D. 

The  McAll  workers  in  Paris  are  a  studious 
and  devout  band  of  people.  The  interests  and 
progress  of  the  work  are  on  their  hearts  and 
minds  continually.  They  gather  once  a  week 
for  prayer  for  God’s  blessing  upon  the  work. 
Then  they  keep  their  own  hearts  in  quick  ac¬ 
cord  with  the  work  and  make  the  only  appeal 
they  can  make  for  the  permanency  and  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  work.  A  prayer  union  has  been 
started  by  friends  and  thus  the  mission  is 
belted  with  a  zone  of  prayer. 

The  workers  also  give  themselves  up  for  an 
hour  each  week  to  a  study  of  the  Word  of  God. 
They  recognize  that  they  need  to  be  instructed 
out  of  the  Word  in  order  to  keep  fresh  and 
fruitful.  At  present,  following  the  suggestion 
of  Mr.  L.  Sautter,  they  are  unitedly  studying 
the  two  Epistles  to  Timothy,  taking  them  up 
chapter  by  chapter  with  the  view  of  gaining 
inspiration  for  the  evangelistio  work  of  each 
day: 

Feb.  2.  1.  Tim.  1.  Onr  callinK. 

9.  2.  Onr  life  and  onr  character. 

18.  3.  The  activity  of  converts. 

23.  4.  Our  environment. 

Mch.  4.  5.  The  cure  of  sonls. 

9.  6.  The  social  question. 

16.  2.  Tim.  17.  Fervor  and  perseverance. 

23.  2.  Proof. 

30.  3.  The  difficnltiesof  the  present  times. 

Apr.  6.  4.  The  good  fight. 

The  Christian  Endeavor  Society  (Soci^i  d'- 
ActivM  ChrHienne)  is  found  in  many  McAll 
halls  and  the  members  are  evidently  inspired 
with  the  true  McAll  spirit.  The  society  was 
introduced  into  France  by  Mr.  Greig  and  the 
recent  consecration  meeting  of  the  society  con¬ 
nected  with  his  church  at  Bercy  was  marked 
by  a  very  tender  event. 

Two  of  the  members  had  been  making  special 
efforts  to  bring  back  two  girls  who  had  been 
led  away  by  their  mother.  But  death  came  to 
their  home  and  the  family  was  in  mourning. 
The  period  of  mourning  in  a  French  family  is 
marked  by  absence  from  theatre-going  and 
all  amusements.  The  young  Endeavorers  vis¬ 
ited  the  two  girls  in  their  time  of  grief  and 
prevailed  on  the  mother  to  permit  them  to 
atend  the  McAll  meetings  again. 

It  was  an  evangelistic  service  when  the 
meeting  resolved  itself  into  a  consecration 


meeting,  held  in  an  upper  room.  These  girls, 
under  the  power  of  the  Spirit,  went  with  oth¬ 
ers  up  the  well-worn  stair,  and  there  during 
the  prayers  the  younger  and  then  the  elder 
broke  down,  confessed  their  wanderings  and 
asked  for  forgiveness.  There  was  joy  in  that 
room  and  in  heaven  also. 

Great  preparations  are  being  made  by  the 
Paris  Board  to  meet  the  demands  that  will  be 
made  upon  them  in  connection  with  the  com¬ 
ing  Exposition.  The  hall  on  Rue  Royale  will 
be  used  for  a  central  bureau  of  instruction  and 
direction.  It  is  hoped  that  every  McAll  Aux¬ 
iliary  member  who  goes  to  Paris  this  summer 
will  attend  the  conferences  and  cheer  and  aid 
the  weary  workers  in  God’s  great  work  in 
France.  _ 

TRAINING  FOR  INSTITUTIONAL  SERVICE. 

THE  ORDER  OF  ST.  CHRISTOPHER. 

Our  readers  are  already  familiar  with  the 
fact  that  this  Order,  founded  in  1890,  has  lately 
been  reorganized  by  the  writer  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  paper,  as  the  outcome  of  a  long-felt  need 
of  trained  workers.  Mr.  Round  has  a  wide 
reputation  as  an  expert  worker  along  reforma¬ 
tory  lines. 

In  visiting  some  hundreds  of  penal,  correc¬ 
tional  and  charitable  institutions  in  the  United 
States,  1  had  been  struck  with  the  lack  of 
trained  officers  and  employees.  There  were 
many  who  had  more  or  less  experience  in  cer¬ 
tain  lines  of  institutional  work,  but  few  who 
had  had  any  course  of  scientific  or  funda¬ 
mental  training,  such  as  should  underlie  such 
work.  .  .  . 

I  had  heard  of  the  Brethren  of  St.  John  in 
Germany,  the  “Inner  Mission”  of  the  Ranhe 
Haus  work,  as  organized  and  conducted  by 
Dr.  Wichern ;  of  its  large  success  and  peren¬ 
nial  usefulness.  I  went  to  Germany  and 
studied  it,  spending  some  weeks  at  the  Rauhe 
Hans  and  seeking  out  the  members  of  the 
Order  of  St.  John  who  had  been  trained  there, 
as  they  were  to  be  found  in  institutional  work. 

I  found  them  doing  splendid  work  every¬ 
where. 

There  seemed  to  be  no  reason  why  the 
effectiveness  of  such  an  organization  should 
be  confined  to  Germany.  .  .  .  There  seemed 
to  have  come  a  time  for  the  organization  of  a 
new  religions  profession,  and  in  1890  the  Order 
of  St.  Christopher  was  organized  at  the  Bum- 
ham  Industrial  Farm.  ...  Of  the  five  who 
were  trained,  three  were  present  at  the  reor¬ 
ganization  of  the  Order  of  St.  Christopher  on 
the  18th  of  November  last,  at  College  Point, 
N.  Y.  They  were  Brother  Morris,  Brother 
John  and  Brother  James,  known  now  by  their 
own  names,  respectively,  as  J.  Morris  Fisher, 
superintendent  of  the  Honse  of  Refuge  at  Bal¬ 
timore  ;  John  Blick,  superintendent  of  the  poor 
at  Wrentham,  Mass.,  and  James  Wallace,  now 
rendering  important  service  at  the  Berkshire 
Industrial  Farm  as  director  of  its  commissary 
department.  There  were  gathered  also  a  few 
friends  who  had  known  the  work  in  the  Bum- 
ham  farm  days  and  who  were  interested  in  its 
further  development.  Work  was  at  once  begun 
in  a  fine  old  family  mansion,  with  large 
grounds,  where  the  Beraohah  Orphanage  had 
been  installed  and  had  done  a  good  work.  The 
removal  of  its  interests  to  Nyaok  left  the  place 
vacant  and  the  Order  of  St.  Christopher  under¬ 
took  its  obligations  in  oaring  for  six  sniall 
orphan  boys.  The  new  work  was  immediately 
begun,  a  training  sohool  for  institutional  work¬ 
ers  ;  and  incidentally  as  its  first  work  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  an  industrial  sohool  for  boys 
who  were  handicapped  by  their  conditions  in 
life,  either  by  environment,  orphanage,  or  by 
being  restless  under  the  control  of  incompetent 
parents.  The  boys  left  with  the  order  were 
installed  as  a  “  Lambfold”  family  and  are  in 
charge  of  Mrs.  Mary  W.  Eggleston  (Sister 
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Mary),  a  woman  who  has  had  large  experience 
in  institutional  work,  bnt  who  is  about  to 
enter  the  Order  of  St.  Ohristopher  for  further 
definite  servioe  in  institntional  training. 

As  its  first  circular  expresses  it,  the  Order  of 
St.  Ohristopher  is  a  work  of  faith ;  it  looks  to 
God  for  its  support.  The  recognized  need  for 
its  organization  is  the  call  of  God  to  organize. 
It  presents  itself  to  Ohristian  people  through- 
out  the  country  as  their  own  work,  in  their 
own  interests  and  theirs  because  of  their  duty 
in  the  lofty  spirit  of  philanthrophy  to  furnish 
the  best  methods  of  caring  for  and  treating 
the  wards  of  society. 

The  curriculum  of  the  Order  of  St.  Christo¬ 
pher  in  institntional  training  will  cover  a 
range  of  economics,  dietetics,  hygiene,  meth¬ 
ods  of  discipline,  practical  psychology,  study 
of  degenerate  conditions,  simple  surgery,  such 
as  is  indicated  by  the  scheme  of  "first  aid  to 
the  injured,"  nursing,  the  conditions,  possi¬ 
bilities  and  methods  of  charity  organization. 
There  will  be  a  systematic  course  with  text 
books,  lectures  and  study  of  institutions. 

Already  there  have  been  many  applications 
to  join  the  order,  several  of  them  from  college 
men  and  college  women,  some  of  whom  already 
have  had  experience  in  the  work  of  University 
Settlements  or  work  in  other  institutions. 
Upon  entering  there  is  first  a  probational  term, 
the  length  of  which  is  decided  by  previous 
service  and  general  fitness  and  which  may 
either  result  in  the  acceptance  or  rejection  of 
the  candidate.  There  then  follows  the  novitiate 
period  of  six  months  during  which  the  candi¬ 
date  has  all  the  privileges  of  the  Order  of  St. 
Ohristopher,  without  being  permanently  and 
definitely  assigned  to  any  special  branch  of 
the  work  and  having  no  part  in  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  affairs.  During  the  novitiate  there 
may  be  a  termination  of  the  relationship,  either 
upon  the  wish  of  the  candidate  or  upon  the 
will  of  the  director;  at  the  close  of  the  noviti¬ 
ate  there  begins  a  term  of  three  years’  service 
for  general  training  with  reference  to  some 
special  department  of  the  work.  There  is  no 
vow;  no  other  promise  than  is  involved  in 
signing  "a  declaration  of  intention"  to  pursue 
institution  work  for  life  and  to  remain  with 
the  Order  of  St.  Christopher  as  a  full  member, 
brother  or  sister,  during  the  entire  three  and 
one- half  years  of  training;  at  the  expiration 
of  this  term  a  commendation  is  given  either 
general  or  for  some  special  kind  of  institntional 
work  and  a  full  brother  or  sister  becomes  a 
free  brother  or  sister,  competent  to  make  terms 
with  any  institution  wherever  their  service 
may  be  required,  with  the  understanding, 
however,  that  the  principles  of  the  Order  of 


in  any  special  works  it  has  in  hand  and  under 
the  immediate  direction  of  the  order. 

The  Order  of  St.  Christoper  in  a  circular 
letter  to  institutions  undertakes  to  supply 
officers  and  employes,  either  to  take  full  con¬ 
trol  of  the  institution  under  certain  conditions 
of  support,  or  to  furnish  individual  officers  and 
employes  for  certain  special  places. 

This,  in  brief,  is  the  aim  and  purpose  of  the 
Order  of  St.  Christopher,  in  its  new  develop¬ 
ment,  for  which  it  asks  the  support  and  the 
counsel,  and  the  prayers  of  all  who  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  uplifting  humanity  in  the  name  of 
Jesus  Christ  and  who  believe  that  men  and 
women  are  better  fitted  to  do  his  service  who 
have  been  carefully  and  specially  trained  for 
it. — W.  M.  F.  Bound,  in  The  Annals  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Sci¬ 
ence.  _ 

THE  REFORMATION  OF  ROTS. 

A  meeting  was  held  on  Sunday  evening, 
March  4,  in  the  University  Place  Church,  in 
behalf  of  the  Berkshire  Industrial  Farm.  Dr. 
Alexander  presided  and  introduced  the  Rev. 
Franklin  B.  Dwight,  who  spoke  forcibly  of 
the  unfortunate  class  of  boys  who  inherit  evil 
tendencies  from  their  parents,  and  are  reared 
in  evil  surroundings,  or  in  positive  neglect. 
He  told  how  such  boys  are  taken  at  the  Berk¬ 
shire  Farm,  and  there  come  to  know  what 
family  affection  and  firm  discipline  and  vigor¬ 
ous  work  mean,  and  go  out  after  two  or  three 
years  to  be  a  blessing  and  not  a  curse  to  the 
community.  Mr.  Dwight  spoke  from  personal 
observation,  having  recently  visited  the 
Farm. 

The  Hon.  Charlton  T.  Lewis  followed  in 
an  eloquent  appeal  in  behalf  of  the  derelict 
classes,  especially  the  young,  and  a  protest 
against  the  prison  idea  which  had  been  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  necessarily  connected  with  their 
reformation.  He  believed  the  Berkshire  Indus¬ 
trial  Farm  to  have  wrought  out  a  new  idea  at 
its  commencement  twelve  years  ago,  an  idea 
not  hitherto  acted  upon  in  America:  that  of 
family  life  for  the  reformation  of  vagrant  and 
vicious  boys.  He  stated  that  from  this  seed- 
corn  a  system  had  been  evolved,  which  was 
now  in  successful  operation,  with  most  benefi¬ 
cent  results.  Dr.  Lewis  has  been  a  trustee  of 
the  Farm  from  the  beginning  of  its  work  and 
spoke  from  personal  knowledge.  Dr.  Alex¬ 
ander  then  asked  Mr.  Burnham  to  say  a  few 
words,  which  he  did,  describing  the  mill  sys¬ 
tem,  and  giving  anecdotes  of  the  boys  at  the 
Farm. 

A  large  congregation  was  present,  and  the 
meeting  was  one  of  great  interest. 


FARM,  (liARDEN  AKD  HOUSEHOLD. 

Leguminous  forage  plants  are  of  vast  im¬ 
portance  to  those  farmers  who  would  adopt 
scientific  methods.  They  are  the  cheapest 
sources  of  crude  protein.  Other  crops,  in  order 
to  manufacture  crude  protein,  must  have  the 
full  equivalent  of  inorganic  nitrates  present 
in  the  soil.  These  plants  alone  can  draw  nitro¬ 
gen  from  the  air  as  well  as  from  the  soil.  By 
the  use  of  leguminous  crops  the  farmer  may 
produce  upon  his  own  land  fodders  which  ap¬ 
proach  in  feeding  value  the  various  meals  and 
oil-cakes,  and  at  the  same  time  be  growing  a 
fertilizer  crop  that  will  supplant  the  expensive 
nitrogenous  saltpeter,  guano,  bone,  fish  scrap 
and  animal  wastes  that  otherwise  must  be 
purchased. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  11,000,000  cows 
in  the  United  States  devoted  to  butter  making 
and  that  their  average  yield  is  125  pounds  of 
butter  a  year,  or  a  total  of  1,875,000,000  pounds, 
or  about  18  pounds  for  each  one  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  country. 

Some  Ways  of  Cooking  Fish.— The  high 
prices  of  beef  and  poultry  at  this  season  makes 
the  housekeeper  of  limited  means  glad  of  some 
substitutes.  The  albuminoids  in  white  fish, 
such  as  cod,  haddock  and  halibut  are*  about  the 
same  proportion  as  in  beef  and  mutton.  They 
contain  more  phosphorus,  and  trout  and  pick¬ 
erel  have  a  still  greater  amount ;  the  amount  of 
carbon  depends  on  the  amount  of  fat  they  con¬ 
tain.  The  white  fish  are  easily  digested,  but 
being  deficient  in  carbon,  potatoes  are  a  good 
vegetable  to  serve  with  these.  Salmon,  ratfish 
and  sturgeon  are  well  supplied  with  carbon- 
hydrates  and  with  them  go  spinach,  string  beans 
and  salads.  Select  a  fish  with  firm  fiesh,  clear 
eyes,  red  gills,  bright  scales  and  free  from  the 
suspicion  of  an  odor.  It  should  be  placed  in 
cold  water  as  soon  as  it  comes  from  the  market 
and  scaled  and  cleaned  and  well  washed.  After 
it  is  thoroughly  clean,  it  should  be  placed  on  a 
large  platter  and  put  away  in  the  cold  till 
time  for  cooking.  Mackerel,  shad  and  blue¬ 


st  Ohristopher  shall  be  earned  out ;  or  they 
can  remain,  if  they  so  elect,  in  full  affiliation 
with  the  Order  of  St.  Christopher,  continuing 


“  Never  Quit  Certainty  for  Hope.” 

You  may  take  Hood's  Sarsaparilla  for 
all  diseases  arising  from  or  promoted  by 
impure  blood  with  perfect  confidence  that 
it  will  do  you  good.  Never  take  any  sub¬ 
stitute.  In  Hood's  Sarsaparilla  you  have 
the  best  medicine  money  can  buy.  It 
cures, —  completely  and  permanently, — 
when  others  fail  to  do  any  good. 

Stomach  Trouble— “For  more  ttum  so  years 
with  stomach  troable  1  was  obliged  to  lire  on  stale 
bread  and  jolce  of  beefsteak.  I  had  a  neat  deal  of 
Inflammation  and  gastric  troable.  A  Mend  told  me 
about  Hood's  Sarsaparilla.  It  entirely  cored  me. 
Altboagh  85  years  old  I  enjoy  excellent  b^th  and  take 
Hood’s  erery  spring.”  Mbs.  A.  O.  Mabson,  IS  Mason 
BU,  Salem,  Ma^ 


Never 


”  Heaven  is  the  magazine  wherein  God  puts 
Both  good  and  evil ;  prayer's  the  key  that  shuts 
And  opens  the  great  treasure ;  *tis  a  key 
Whose  wards  are  Faith,  and  Hope,  and  Charity. 
Would’st  thou  prevent  a  judgmentdne  to  sin  ? 
Turn  but  the  key,  and  thou  may’st  lock  it  in . 

Or  would’st  thou  have  a  blessing  fall  upon  thee  ? 
Open  the  door,  and  It  will  shower  on  thee.” 

_ _  —Selected. 

CRIMINAL  CHILDREN. 

The  subject  of  minor  crimes  committed  by 
youth  is  deserving  of  attention  in  connection 
with  the  prison  population.  There  is  reason 
to  believe  that  in  some  localities  children  are 
allowed  to  commit  petty  crimes,  larceny,  etc., 
without  much  interference  on  the  part  of 
parents,  police  or  even  those  who  are  the  vic¬ 
tims  of  the  crime.  One  of  the  best  methods  of 
meeting  the  prison  problem  is  to  so  educate 
the  young  that  they  will  keep  out  of  prison. 
Where  parents  neglect  their  duties,  it  would 
seem  that  something  might  be  done  by  the 
police  in  this  line.  No  effort  should  be  spared 
to  prevent  the  commitment  to  prison  of  the 
boy  or  girL  It  is  believed,  however,  that  great 
go^  might  be  accomplished  if  to  a  much 
greater  extent  than  is  now  being  done,  this 
class  of  offenders  could  be  brought  into  court 
and  placed  under  the  supervision  of  the  proba¬ 
tion  offioers. 


fish  are  delicious  broiled,  and  that  is  the  best 
way  to  cook  any  fish  under  four  pounds 
weight.  The  large  fish  should  be  split  down 
the  back,  the  smaller  may  be  broiled  whole. 
They  should  be  rubbed  over  with  a  little  but¬ 
ter,  excepting  salmon,  bluefish  and  mackerel, 
and  seasoned  with  pepper  and  salt  before  plac¬ 
ing  on  a  double  broiler,  well  greased  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  fish  sticking.  Bright  coals,  a  little 
charcoal  added  to  the  top  of  the  fire  makes  the 
best,  but  good  clear  hard  coal  red-hot  with  no 
flame  will  answer,  and  with  care  fish  may  be 
broiled  under  gas.  The  fish  should  be  placed 
on  the  broiler  flesh  side  down,  and  broil  to  a 
golden  brown,  being  careful  not  to  let  it 
scorch.  Be  sure  and  have  it  fully  done 
through.  When  the  meat  side  is  done,  brown 
the  skin  side.  If  the  fish  is  very  thick,  slide 
it  carefully  into  a  greased  dripping  pan  and 
let  it  finish  in  the  oven.  Slide  on  to  a  hot 
platter  and  spread  with  melted  butter,  pepper 
and  salt  and  a  little  lemon  juice  if  desired. 
Garnish  with  slices  of  lemon,  parsley,  or 
watercress.  A  drawn  butter-sauce  may  be 
served  with  the  fish. 

For  General  Debility 

Use  Horsford’s  Acid  Phosphate. 

Dr  W.  L  Severance,  Greenfield,  Mass.,  says : 
"  For  years  I  have  prescribed  it  in  general  debility, 
nervous  exhaustion  and  insomnia,  with  the  happiest 
results.’' 
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The  College  Department 

Ray.  C.  W.  E.  Chapin. 

CUBAN  TEACHERS  AT  THE  HARYARD  SUM¬ 
MER  SCHOOL. 

The  ProfesBora  and  Inetmctors  who  will  con¬ 
duct  the  Harvard  ^Summer  School  will'have 
before  them  this  coming  session  a  most  nnnsnal 
opportunity.  President  Eliot  of  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity  has  sent  a  cable  despatch  to  Mr.  Alexis 
E.  Frye,  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  in 
Cuba,  that  he  will  provide  free  of  charge  for 
one  thonsand  Onban  teachers  during  six  weeks 
of  the  summer,  at  the  Harvard  Summer  School 
for  Teachers.  What  this  will  accomplish  for 
the  betterment  of  the  edncational  and  social 
conditions  of  Onba  cannot  be  estimated.  A 
native  teacher  coming  in  this  way  to  an  Amer¬ 
ican  school  for  teachers,  for  even  a  few  weeks, 
will  receive  mnch  of  the  spirit  of  onr  institu¬ 
tions  and  life,  and  npon  his  return  to  the 
native  land  will  without  question  be  able  to 
give  out  vastly  more  and  influence  more  widely 
those  under  him,  than  would  an  American 
teacher  in  a  much  longer  time. 

For  this  thousand  teachers,  Mr.  Frye  hopes 
to  arrange  a  continental  tour,  even  to  the 
Golden  Gate,  to  occupy  another  six  weeks,  and 
expects  that  visits  wlil  be  made  to  several  of 
onr  great  universities.  If  all  can  be  carried 
out,  we  as  a  people,  our  educational  system 
and  onr  institutions,  will  be  under  the  study 
of  these  hundreds  of  Onban  teachers  for  three 
months;  we  should  make  every  effort  that 
they  receive  helpful  and  inspiring  impressions 
for  their  work  when  they  return  home. 

They  will  receive,  we  confidently  believe, 
much  from  ns;  but  we  ought  to  receive  much 
from  them  in  the  way  of  an  intelligent  and 
appreciative  understanding  of  Onba  and  its 
people ;  this  will  be  another  opportunity  for 
those  who  will  give  instruction  in  the  Sum¬ 
mer  School  and  for  all  who  shall  come  in  con¬ 
tact  with  the  visiting  teachers  for  any  length 
of  their  stay.  As  a  further  result  of  this  ednca¬ 
tional  tour  many,  perhaps  even  hundreds,  of 
American  teachers  will  be  inspired  to  go  to 
Onba.  By  influences  which  will  develop  in 
these  various  ways,  one  of  the  most  difficult 
problems  of  the  Onban  situation  will  be  solved. 

Governor- General  Wood  is  very  much  inter¬ 
ested  in  this  matter  and  has  volunteered  to 
provide  transportation  for  the  teachers  to  Bos¬ 
ton  and  return ;  for  that,  either  United  States 
transports  will  be  provided,  or  Governor-Gen¬ 
eral  Wood  will  charter  a  steamer  and  will 
allow  the  expense  to  be  met  by  the  island  rev¬ 
enues.  It  is  certain  that  officials,  educators 
and  the  people  at  large  will  combine  to  make 
this  time  both  pleasant  and  profitable  to  the 
Cuban  teachers. 

Mary  Holmbs  Seminary,  West  Point,  Miss. 
— The  Opening  of  Building  “No.  8.  “—“Not  by 
might,  nor  by  power,  but  by  my  Spirit,  saith 
the  Lord  of  hosts.  ’  * 

Tuesday,  January  2,  1900,  will  be  memorable 
for  all  time  to  come  among  the  colored  people 
of  Mississippi,  on  account  of  the  re-opening  of 
the  Mary  Holmes  Seminary.  The  new  year 
dawned  ideally.  Endless  complications  had 

HOW’S  THIS  I 

We  offer  One  Hundred  Dollars  Reward  for  any  case  of 
Catarrh  that  cannot  be  cured  by  Hall’s  Catarrh  Cure. 

F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO  ,  Props.,  Toledo,  O. 

We,  the  undersigned,  have  known  F.  J.  Cheney  for  the 
last  15  years,  and  believe  him  perfectly  honorable  In  all 
business  transactions  and  financially  able  to  carry  out 
any  obligations  made  by  their  firm. 

West  &  Trdax,  Wholesale  Druggists,  Toledo,  O. 
Waldino,  Kinnan  &  Marvin,  Wholesale  Druggists, 

Toledo,  O. 

Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  internally,  acting  directly 
upon  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of  the  system.  Price, 
75c.  per  bottle.  Sold  by  all  Druggists.  Testimonials  free. 

Hall’s  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 
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Beware  or  manufacturers  who  attempt  to  sba 

AWORTHLESS  IMITATION.  SEC  SIGNATURE^ 

UOMN  DUNCAN’SSONS.  AtfTB^NCW  YORK- 


delayed  the  finishing  touches  and  the  fur¬ 
nishings  of  the  noble  structure,  but  it  was  so 
far  completed  as  to  suggest  great  possibilities 
for  the  future. 

Girls  began  to  come  the  Friday  before.  On 
Sunday  a  man  came  with  his  daughter  of 
twenty- two  years.  He  was  the  father  of  nine 
living  daughters  and  one  son.  They  were  very 
poor,  bnt  “had  all  worked  hard  all  the  year  to 
save  money  to  educate  their  three  oldest  girls.  ’  ’ 
He  brought  the  eldest  and  could  pay  the  money 
($6.25)  for  one  month  for  her;  the  second  month 
“No.  2“  was  to  have  the  benefit  and  the  third 
and  last  month,  if  they  conld  afford,  “No.  8“ 
was  to  come.  When  the  President  tried  to  ha^e 
him  give  the  one  at  least  ‘  ‘  three  months,  ’  ’  ifs 
being  so  much  more  helpful  in  the  changed 
surroundings,  he  said:  “O,  we’s  so  poor. 
She’s  never  seen  nothin’,  bnt  she  mast  have 
a  chance,  if  she  does  wear  coarse  clothes  and 
heavy  shoes.  She’ll  mind  your  rales,  I  don’t 
know  what  they  be,  bat  she’ll  mind  ’em,” 
and  the  father’s  benediction  rented  on  his  first¬ 
born,  as  he  bade  her  an  affectionate  good-bye. 
Girls  came  telling  so  eagerly  of  how  they  had 
gathered  in  their  neighbors’  children  for  Sun¬ 
day  school,  had  organized  Ohristian  Endeavor 
Societies,  a  Temperance  Society  and  a  little 
sewing  school;  how  they  had  taught  day 
schools,  “not  because  I  conld  make  money,  for 
I  received  only  5  per  month  and  boarded  at 
home,  bnt  I  did  for  them  what  others  had 
done  for  me,”  said  one.  “Everybody  uses 
whiskey  and  I  had  to*  do  all  I  conld  not  to 
break  my  pledge,  so  I  organized  a  society 
and  learned  them  what  Miss  F.  learned  ns,  ’  ’ 
said  another.  “O,  I’m  so  grateful  for  this 
chanoe — words  can’t  express  it.  I’m  thankful 
all  day  long  for  my  privileges  here”  (and  she 
worked  on  faithfully  hour  after  hoar  cleaning 
paint  and  lime  from  the  window  glass).  “I’m 
just  as  glad  for  what  I  learned  in  the  kitchen 
as  in  the  class-room,  ’canse  onr  homes  where 
we  live,  ain’t  like  this  lovely  seminary,  and 
we  learn  so  mnch  to  take  back.”  “I  do  want 
to  be  nsefnl  and  faithfnl,  ’  ’  said  another. 

Bnt  human  nature  is  very  hnman,  whether 
in  white  or  in  black  husk.  Two  former  pnpils 
appeared,  and  knowing  there  was  mnch  work 
to  be  done  in  preparing  the  bnilding,  announced 
‘  *  they  were  not  coming  to  stay  nntil  the  school 
was  folly  settled,  ’  ’  though  they  did  come  back 
after  two  days  and  took  their  share.  We  want 
yon  all  to  know  as  folly  as  possible  just  how 
things  are,  so  give  iitoth  sides  of  onr  pnpils. 
“Were  there  not  ten  cleansed?”  saith  the 
Master :  *  ‘  bnt  where  are  the  nine  ?’  ’  And  they 
were  white  people,  too. 

The  exterior  of  the  bnilding  was  done,  bnt 
there  was  so  mnoh  still  incomplete  within  that 
all  formal  dedicatory  exercises  were  omitted ; 
bnt  the  Holy  Spirit  was  most  earnestly  be¬ 
sought  to  abide  with  every  inmate  of  the  in- 
stitntion.  After  devotional  exercises  and  a 
few  remarks  by  the  President  and  others,  the 
school  year  began — examination  of  new  pnpils 
and  assignments  to  the  old. 

The  first  bnilding,  which  stood  in  Jackson 
from  October  1,  1892,  to  January  81,  ’95  was 
crowded  with  pnpils— 205  the  first  year,  195  the 
second,  all  eager  to  learn.  Their  advancement 


was  phenomenal,  proving  the  fitness  and  prao- 
tioability  of  onr  methods.  That  bnilding  was 
erected  in  living  Faith.  The  second  bnilding 
erected  at  West  Point,  January  2,  1897,  and 
burned  March  12,  ’99,  including  “Endeavor 
Hall,”  was  mnoh  larger  than  “No.  1,”  and 
was  dedicated  with  earnest  Hope.  This  ‘  ‘  third’  ’ 
erected  npon  the  foundation  of  “No.  2,”  sub¬ 
stantially  the  same  without  and  in  equipment, 
bnt  very  simply  and  plainly  finished  within — 
amply  good  enough  for  any  school  of  the  church 
— is  the  result  of  what,  dear  friends?  Of  onr 
Faith  and  Hope?  O,  yes,  bnt  more,  that  Love 
that  “endnreth  all  things,”  which  springs 
only  from  an  intense  conviction  of  the  need  of 
these  neglected  people  and  onr  personal  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  them  and  to  God.  The  door  of 
Opportunity  mast  be  opened.  Emergencies  de¬ 
velop  resources. 

The  entire  building  has  solid  brick  walls,  is 
in  ”L”  form  142  feet  east,  200  feet  south,  60 
feet  deep,  three  stories  and  a  basement  high, 
has  a  slate  roof,  contains  112  rooms,  inolnding 
Industrial  rooms,  is  heated  by  steam  and 
lighted  by  electricity.  The  laundry,  bath¬ 
rooms,  boiler  and  pump-room  with  janitor’s 
rooms  are  in  an  “Annex”  200  feet  away, 
which  was  nninjnred  in  the  fire.  Most  of  onr 
friends  know  of  the  “furnishings,”  bnt  for 
the  benefit  of  others  will  yon  have  a  “snap¬ 
shot?” 

The  $50  for  a  bed  in  all  onr  Freedmen’s 
schools  stands  for  “Finishing”  (plastering, 
doors,  windows,  etc. )  and  for  ‘  ‘  Furnishing’  ’ 
(the  heavy  articles,  etc.)  “bedding,”  extra. 
In  this  seminary  the  “fnrnishings”  have  al¬ 
ways  been  very  simple — entirely  of  pine,  oil- 
finished — save  the  wooden  kitchen  ohairs,  that 
retail  at  50  cents  each,  the  work  being  done 
by  common  carpenters  in  the  bnilding,  an  en¬ 
tire  '  ‘  ontflt’  ’  costing  not  to  exceed  $12. 60  aside 
from  “bedding.”  In  every  dormitory  there  is 
one  bed — preferably  two — home-made,  folding, 
neat  and  comfortable,  the  drapery  of  oalioo, 
the  shelf  above  serving  as  book-rack  and  for 
any  brio-a-brac ;  a  bnrean  of  four  drawers,  its 
only  ornament  being  common  onpboard  catches, 
the  front  of  the  second  drawer  dropping  to 
serve  as  a  writing  desk,  a  commode,  a  table 
with  “both  legs,”  one  wooden  chair  for  each 
inmate  and  an  extra  “for  a  friend,”  wash 
bowl,  pitcher,  etc.,  small  mirror,  slop  pail, 
water  pail,  tin  cap,  broom  and  dust  pan,  a 
closet  in  the  corner,  a  small  steam  register,  a 
centre  drop  light,  green  window  shades  and  an 
occasional  piotnre,  framed  or  not,  to  brighten 
the  sand-finished  walls,  and  perhaps  a  rag  oar- 
pet  mg.  This  is  the  regnlation  fnmitnre  of 
every  room,  teachers  and  pnpils  alike,  save 
that  the  teachers  have  a  wooden  rooking  chair, 
cane-seated  straight  chairs,  a  spring  mattress 
and  a  large  rag  rag.  Anything  beyond  this, 
unless  individual  property,  arises  from  the 
individnal  taste  and  skill  of  the  occupants. 
Strictest  economy,  oonpled  with  earnest 
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thought,  taste  and  practical  common  sense 
characterizes  all.  Farther,  there  is  no  “  patent’  ’ 
on  bed,  bnrean  or  commode,  and  every  girl 
can,  from  the  pine  at  hand,  almost  with  her 
own  hands,  imitate  every  piece  for  her  own 
cabin  home. 

The  faculty,  “tried  as  by  fire,”  thoronghly 
consecrated,  earnest,  capable,  headed  by  the 
noble  President,  the  Rev.  H.  N.  Payne  D.D. 
is  a  guaranty  of  competency  and  fidelity  in 
every  department.  The  greatest  enemy  of  the 
thistle  is  not  the  hoe,  but  the  seed-drill.  The 
modem  symbol  of  opposition  to  evil  is  too  often 
a  policeman  and  a  convict’s  cell.  The  trae 
symbol  is  an  open  Bible  and  the  teacher’s  desk 
worthily  filled.  To  be  a  charter  member  or 
supporter  of  such  a  seminary  as  the  “Mary 
Holmes,  ’  ’  to  lay  foundations  for  the  character 
of  the  school  for  years  to  come,  is  a  rare 
privilege.  Far  greater  is  the  responsibility  of 
those  who  thus  lay  foundations,  than  of  those 
who  later  place  comice  and  cresting  here  and 
there.  We  have  all  brought  our  precious  stones, 
our  gold,  our  frankincense  and  myrrh,  a  gift  to 
Ohrist  and  native  land.  Mind,  heart,  will  and 
life  must  be  concentrated  through  long  and 
care-full  years  in  the  bright  shining  of  God’s 
own  light,  to  touch  other  lives  and  win  perma¬ 
nent  success.  The  force,  under  God,  that 
builds  anywhere  is  a  personal  force. 

Mary  E.  Holhrs. 

Wellesley  College,  Wellesley,  Mass. — In 
her  first  report  to  the  college  flrastees,  just 
published.  President  Hazard  pays^.a  graceful 
and  fitting  tribute  to  her  predecessor,  Mrs. 
Julia  J.  Irvine,  in  the  following  terms:  “At 
the  close  of  the  academic  year,  1898  99,  I  came 
to  Wellesley  and  devoted  some  time  to  going 
over  the  grounds  and  buildings,  and  informing 
myself  as  to  methods  of  administration.  To 
the  kindness  of  the  retiring  President  I  owe  a 
debt  of  gratitude.  The  personal  admiration  I 
had  learned  to  entertain  for  her  was  deepened 
as  I  saw  her  'ability  in  the  management  of 
affairs,  and  the  'excellent  condition  in  which 
they  were  placed  in  my  hands.’’  Of  the 
Wellesley  faculty.  President  Hazard  speaks  in 
cordial  terms:  “The  academic  council  of  the 
faculty  has  the  beet  interests  of  the  college 
close  at  heart.  It  is  to  the  last  degree  oonsoi- 
entions  and  thorough,  and  I  cannot  express  too 
warmly  my  appreciation  of  the  kindness  with 
which  it  has  welcomed  me.  ’  ’ 

Oonoeming  the  division  of  administrative 
duties  which  went  into  effect  at  the  opening 
of  the  current  year,  the  President  says:  “In 
beginning  my  work  here  it  seemed  very  neoes- 
sary  to  make  a  division  of  duties  somewhat 
different  from  that  before  existing,  and  I 
thought  it  wise  to  request  the  appointment  of 
a  dean  who  should  take  the  more  strictly  aca¬ 
demic  side  of  the  work,  leaving  me  free  for 
the  general  supervision  of  college  affairs,  the 
external  relations  of  the  oollege,  and  the  home 
administration.  This  last  I  find  to  be  a  very 
important  factor  in  Wellesley  life.  Our  duty 
includes  not  only  the  instruction  of  a  large 
body  of  students,  but  their  housing,  their  liv¬ 
ing,  their  amusements  and  general  welfare; 
and  the  numberless  daily  questions  which  arise 
to  be  settled  make  the  difference  between  com¬ 
fort  and  happiness,  or  the  contrary  condition. 
By  the  appointment  of  Dean  Ooman,  the  trus¬ 
tees  have  done  honor  to  the  oollege  and  secured 
a  most  efficient  officer.  ’  ’ 

After  referring  to  the  inauguration  cere¬ 
monies  held  last  October,  President  Hazard 
touches  upon  the  religions  side  of  the  oollege 
life,  in  brief,  as  follows:  “The  importance  of 
onr  beantifnl  chapel  oan  hardly  be  over-esti¬ 
mated.  It  is  the  daily  gathering  place  of  the 
students,  and  the  quiet  morning  service,  with 
its  tranqniliaing  and  uplifting  inflnenoe,  is  an 
important  factor  in  student  life.  We  are  mak¬ 
ing  constant  effort  to  enrich  and  beautify  these 
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services.  One  of  the  pressing  needs  of  the 
college  is  a  fund  to  devote  to  their  mainte¬ 
nance.  While  we  have  many  advantages  in 
having  eminent  men  of  different  denomina¬ 
tions,  there  must  be  some  loss  resulting  from  a 
lack  of  continuity  of  instruction.  We  should 
look  toward  some  system  of  college  preachers 
by  which  each  minister  can  come  into  resi¬ 
dence  for  a  month  or  more.  ’  ’ 

The  work  of  the  first  semester  closed  on 
January  81,  and  the  mid-year  examinations  be¬ 
gan  February  1,  covering  a  period  of  ten  days. 
On  Thursday,  January  26,  the  day  of  prayer 
for  colleges,  an  able  address  on  The  Awaking 
of  the  Soul  was  given  by  the  Rev.  Charles 
Outhbert  Hall  D.  D.  who  said  in  substance : 

“There  is  no  human  experience  of  which  one 
who  loves  human  beings  is  inclined  to  speak 
with  greater  reverence  than  the  awaking  of  the 
soul.  The  love  of  light  is  a  part  of  the  normal 
experience  of  every  healthy  human  being;  it 
is  a  sign  of  moral  soundness,  of  intellectual 
activity,  and  of  spiritual  consciousness.  The 
awaking  of  the  soul  is  an  experience  that  has 
a  beginning ;  but  of  that  beginning  one  may 
or  may  not  be  olearly  conscious ;  the  essential 
thing  is  that  one  shall  have  awaked ;  the  non- 
essential,  how  or  when,  or  in  what  manner. 

“We  must  believe  that  this  awaking  is  a 
progress  which  is  to  go  on  forever.  The 
Ohristian  who  is  walking  most  joyously  and 
hopefully  in  the  light  is  the  one  who  will  first 
admit  how  little  of  all  the  truth  of  God  in 
Ohrist  we  do  take  in.  The  whole  subject  of 
the  awaking  of  the  soul  calls  for  patience,  for 
a  quiet  mind.  Truth  is,  after  all,  that  which 
awakens  the  soul.  Human  influences  and 
affections  have  much  to  do  with  arousing  ns, 
but  truth  is  the  permanent  force  operating 
upon  our  souls.  And  so  to  you  who  seek  the 
awakened  life,  I  commend  the  use  of  truth. 
I  plead  for  Bible  study  as  the  real  force  that 
awakens  life,  and  for  its  influence  upon  the 
affections.  To  keep  life  tender,  gentle,  spiritu¬ 
ally  sensitive,  spiritually  responsive,  is  the 
most  powerful  influenoe  toward  the  broader 
awaking  of  our  spiritual  senses.  ’’ 

Dr.  Hall  preached  in  the  chapel  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Sunday,  January  28,  on  Servioe,  the 
Outcome  of  Awaking;  the  nature  of  servioe, 


its  progress  and  its  rewards.  “Service  is  first 
of  all  life,  ’  ’  said  Dr.  Hall,  ‘ '  and  out  of  this 
grows  force,  then  experience. ’’  Both  sermons 
aroused  deep  interest  in  the  students,  who 
always  eagerly  anticipate  Dr.  Hall’s  visits  to 
Wellesley.  _ 

COLLKOE  NOTES. 

Wooster  has  inaugurated  a  new  custom  in 
its  observance  of  Washington’s  Birthday.  A 
prominent  alumnus  of  the  university  will  each 
year  give  the  birthday  address  on  some  theme 
germane  to  the  thought  and  spirit  of  the  anni¬ 
versary.  This  year  the  orator  was  Mr.  I.  N. 
Huntsberger  of  the  class  of  ’82,  his  theme 
was.  The  Dutch  Element  in  American  Institu¬ 
tions. 

Battell  Chapel  at  Yale  has  been  called  the 
centre  of  the  university’s  religions  life;  there 
must  be  great  privilege  as  well  as  opportunity 
to  those  who  occupy  its  pulpit.  The  list  of 
university  preachers  for  the  remaining  weeks 
of  the  winter  term  is  as  follows:  March  11, 
Prof.  Francis  G.  Peabody  of  Harvard ;  March 
18,  the  Rev.  F.  B.  Shipman  of  Andover ; 
March  26,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  van  Dyke  of 
Princeton,  and  April  1,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Alexan¬ 
der  McKenzie  of  Cambridge. 

The  State  University  of  Iowa  had  the  privi¬ 
lege  recently  of  the  meeting  of  second  “Uni¬ 
versity  Convocation’’  in  their  city.  Among 
the  participants  were  President  MacLean  of 
the  State  University,  President  George  A. 
Gates  of  Iowa  College  and  the  Rev.  E.  N. 
Barrett.  President  Gates  in  his  address  said: 
“The  universal  demands  of  life  upon  the  liv¬ 
ing  are  servioe,  the  forward  look  and  moral 
earnestness.  Universal  education  is  not  to 
get  ahead  of  your  neighbors,  but  to  help  your 
neighbors  ahead.  The  world  is  not  gov¬ 
erned  by  intellect  but  by  passion.  A  republic 
let  alone  will  drift  into  unscrupulous  bounds. 
Here  in  this  aristocracy  of  the  intellect  I 
plead  that  we  cling  to  democracy.  In  it  is  our 
only  hope.  ’’  After  the  address  President  Mao- 
Lean  spoke  briefly  in  congratulation  on  the 
success  and  progress  of  the  year  thus  far  and 
urged  that  the  enthusiastic  support  awarded  to 
athletios  during  the  fall  term  should  now  be 
given  to  debates  and  public  speaking. 
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Presbytery  of  Dayton  meets  in  the  First  Church, 
Dayton,  on  Monday,  April  9,  1900,  at  7.30  P.M. 

J.  K.  Gibson,  Stated  Clerk. 


Presbytery  of  Syracuse,  at  Onondaga  Valley,  N.  Y., 
April  9,  at  2  30  P.M.  A.  H.  Fahnbstock,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Bloomington  will  hold  its  stated  Spring 
meeting  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Piper  City,  Ill., 
April  la  1900,  at  7.30  P.M. 

W.  V.  Jeffribs,  Stated  Clerk. 


Presbytery  of  Nebraska  City  will  hold  its  next 
stated  meeting  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Nebraska 
City  on  Tuesday,  April  3  at  7.30  P.M.  Sessional  records, 
statistical  report!  and  assessments  will  be  due  at  that 
time.  Narrative  should  be  sent  to  the  Rev.  B.  M.  Price 
at  Fairbury  before  March  28. 

Thomas  L.  Sexton,  Stated  Clerk. 


Presbytery  of  Kansas  City  will  meet  in  Tipton,  Mo., 
Tuesday,  April  10  ItOO,  at  7.30  P.M. 

John  H.  Miller,  Stated  Clerk. 
Presbytery  of  New  Turk  will  meet  at  the  Chape^ 
of  First  Church,  Fifth  Ave.  cor.  Eleventh  St.,  on  Mon¬ 
day,  March  12th,  at  3  P.M. 

Georoe  W.  F.  Birch,  Stated  Clerk. 


Presbytery  of  Genesee  will  hold  its  next  stated  meet¬ 
ing  in  Le  Roy,  N.  Y  ,  on  Monday  April  9th,  at  7.30  P.M- 
J.  Corwin  Jaces,  Stated  Clerk. 


Presbytery  of  Rrle  will  meet  at  Franklin,  Pa.,  Tues¬ 
day,  April  10,  1900,  7.30  P.M. 

R.  S.  Van  Cleve,  Stated  Clerk. 


Presbytery  of  Springfield  will  meet  in  the  First 
Church  of  Springfield,  Tuesday,  April  10,  at  7.30  P.M. 

The  Women's  Home  and  Foreign  Missionary  Socie¬ 
ties  will  meet  Tuesday  at  9  A.  M. 

Tbos.  D.  Looan,  Stated  Clerk. 


NOTICIS  TO  STOCKHOLDERS. 

A  special  meeting  of  the  stockholdersof  The  New  York 
Evangelist  will  beheld  at  4.30,  Friday  afternoon,  March 
9,  in  Room  006,  Presbyterian  Building,  156  Fifth  Avenue, 
to  vote  on  a  proposition  to  Increase  the  capital  stock 
of  The  Evangelist  from  $37,500,  being  1 .500  shares  at  $25 
a  share,  to  $60,000,  being  2,400  shares  at  $25  a  share. 

By  order  of  the  Directors : 

Louise  Seymour  Houghton,  President, 
Henry  Houghton.  Secretary. 


NOTICE. 

The  monthly  missionary  meeting  of  the  Woman's 
Board  of  Home  Missions  will  he  held  March  20,  at  156 
Fifth  Ave.,  at  1030  A.  M. 


WASHINGTON. 


THREE-DAY  PERSONALLY-CONDUCTED  TOUR 
VIA  PENNSYLVANIA  RA1LR0.4D. 

Few  short  journeys  are  as  interesting  as  a  trip  to 
Washington,  the  Nation’s  Capital;  and  such  a  trip  can 
be  made  most  satisfactorily  by  participating  in  the 
three-day  personally-conducted  tours  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Railroad.  Besides  the  advantages  secured  in  rates, 
the  absolute  freedom  from  care,  and  the  general  comfort 
and  convenience  afforded,  an  extended  experience  and 
familiarity  with  the  city  enable  the  Tourist  Agents  of 
this  company  to  visit  the  various  points  of  interest  with 
the  least  confusion  and  delay  and  at  the  most  opportune 
moments,  thereby  insuring  an  economy  of  time  not 
otherwise  attainable. 

The  next  tour  of  the  season  leaves  Thursday,  March 
15.  Round-trip  rate,  covering  railroad  transportation 
for  the  round  trip,  meals  en  route,  transfer  of  passenger 
and  ordinary  bai^age  to  hotel,  hotel  accommodations, 
and  guides,  services  of  experienced  tourist  agent  and 
chaperon,  in  short,  every  item  of  necessary  expense, 
$14.50  from  New  York.  $13  50  from  Trenton,  and  $11,50 
from  Philadelphia,  with  proportionate  rates  from  other 
points.  These  rates  rover  accommodations  for  two  days 
at  the  Arlington,  Normandie,  Riggs,  or  Ebhitt  House. 
For  accommodations  at  Willard’s,  Regent,  Metropoli¬ 
tan,  or  National  Hotel,  $2.50  less.  Side  trips  to  Mount 
Vernon,  Richmond,  Old  Point  Comfort,  and  Norfolk  at 
greatly  reduci  d  rates. 

All  tickets  good  for  ten  days,  with  special  hotel  rates 
after  expiration  of  hotel  coupons. 

For  itineraries  and  full  information  apply  to  ticket 
agents:  Tourist  Agent,  1196  Broadway,  New  York;  4 
Court  street,  Brooklyn ;  or  address  Geo.  W.  Boyd,  Assist¬ 
ant  General  Passenger  Agent,  Broad  Street  Station, 
Philadelphia. 

OLD  POINT  COMFORT,  RICHMOND 
AND  WASHINGTON. 


THB  80CIBTT  FOB  PROMOTING  THB  GOSPEL 

AMONG  SEAMEN  IN  THE  PORT  OF  NEW  YORK. 

(Oommonly  called  Port  “  Society.”)  Chartered  In  1819.  Sup- 

porta  Mlnisteaa  aad  Missionaries.  Its  Mariners’  Church,  46 
Ostherk*.  m.,  and  Reading  Room  and  dally  religions  servlcee 

In  ..ervivre  Room  and  Its  Branch,  138  Charlton  St.,  near  Hud- 

sqc  River,  are  largely  attended  by  sailors  of  many  natlon- 

autlea  Its  work  has  been  greatly  prospered,  and  Is  dependent 
on  generous  contributions  to  sustain  It. 

Rev.  Samuel  Boult,  Pastor. 

Wm.  H.  H.  Moore,  President 
Theophilus  a  Brouwer,  Cor.  Sec’y. 
Talbot  Olyphant,  Treas. 

Na  81  Cortlaadt  Street  New  York. 


THB  FITE  POINTS  HOUSE  OF  INDUSTRY, 
1S5  Worth  Street,  New  York. 

Bstahlished  to  provide  tor  children  wnoeejMrents  are  unable 
ko  care  for  them,  or  who  are  orphans.  ‘They  are  cleansed, 
elotbed,  fed  and  instructed  until  they  can  be  provided  for  else¬ 
where.  Many  respectable  men  and  women  to-day  are  what 
they  are  becaose  of  the  House  of  Industry. 

Daring  Its  existence  more  than  46,000  have  been  In  Its  school, 
and  over  16,000  have  lived  In  the  bonse. 

Donations  of  money,  second-hand  clothing,  shoes,  etc.,  grate¬ 
fully  received. 

Snvtce  of  Song,  Sunday,  840  to  4  JO  P.M.;  Sunday-school,  8  to 

P.M.  Day-schools,  9  to  11:40  A.M.,  and  18:40  to  3  P.M.  except 
Saturday;  at  dinner-table,  18:10  to  18:40  P.M.  Visitors  welcome 
at  all  tbnea  Morris  E.  Jrsu^  Pres.;  F.  E.  Camp,  Treas.; 
iRCXlSALD  D.  RUBSRLL.  Ssc.;  WM  F  RARNARD,  Supt. 


Six-Day  Tour  via  Penu.sylvaiiia  Railroad 

The  third  of  the  present  series  of  personally  conducted 
tours  to  Old  Point  Comfort,  Richmond,  and  Washing, 
ton,  via  the  Penn^-ylvania  Railroad,  will  leave  New  York 
and  Philadelphia  on  Saturday,  March  31.  Tourists  will 
find  these  three  places  of  great  interest,  and  at  the 
height  of  their  Lenten  sea^n.  Old  Point  Comfort  es- 
pecTally  being  sought  by  those  wishing  to  enjoy  the 
early  Spring  season. 

Tickets,  including  transportation,  meals  en  route  in 
both  directions,  tram-fers  of  passengers  and  baggage 
hotel  accommodations  at  Old  Point  Comfort.  Richmond 
and  Washington,  and  carriaife  ride  about  Richmond— in 
fact,  every  necessary  expense  for  a  period  of  six  days— 
will  b- sold  at  rate  of  $34.00  from  New  York.  Brookhn 
and  Newark  ;  $32.50  from  Trenton ;  $31  .CO  from  Philadel 
phia,  and  proportionate  rates  from  other  stations. 

Old  Point  Comfort  Only. 

Tickets  to  Old  Point  Comfort  only,  including  luncheon 
on  going  trip,  one  and  three  fourths  days’  board  at  that 
place,  and  good  to  return  direct  by  regular  trains  within 
six  day  8,  will  be  sold  in  connection  with  this  tour  at  rate 
of  $15.00  from  New  York;  $l3..50  from  Trenton;  $12.50 
from  Philadelphia,  and  proportionate  rates  from  other 
points. 

For  itineraries  and  full  information  annly  to  ticket 
agents;  Tourist  Agent,  1196  Broadway,  New  York;  4 
Court  Street,  Brooklyn  ;  789  Broad  Street,  Newark,  N. 
J.;  or  Geo.  W.  Boyd,  Assistant  General  Passenger 
A^nt,  Broad  Street  Station,  Philadelphia. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


Imported  by  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons  :  The  Christian 
Salvation ;  James  S.  Candllsh  D.D.  $3 - The  Psycho¬ 

logy  of  Religion  (Contemporary  Science  Series) ;  Edwin 

Dnier  Starbuck  Ph.D.  $1.50. - Historical  (Seography  of 

the  Holy  Land  ;  S.  R.  MacPhall  M.  A.  20 cents. — What 
Is  Thought?  James  Hutchison  Sterling  LL.D.  $3.75. 

Dodd,  Mead  &  Company,  (5th  Ave.,  cor. 35^  St.):  The 

Transvaal  Outlook ;  Albert  Stlckney. - One  Y^r ; 

Dorothea  Gerard.  $1.25. - The  Tone  King;  Heribert 

Ran.  $1J55. - Joan  of  the  Sword  Hand,  Crocket. —  A 

Book  of  Family  Worship;  Edited  by  W.  Robertson 

Nichol.  $1.75. - The  Print  of  the  Nails ;  J.  H.  Darlow 

M.A.  50  cents. 


The  MacMillan  Company:  Man  and  His  Ancestor : 

Charles  Morris.  $1.25. - The  Criminal:  His  Personnel 

and  Environment;  August  Draehms.  $2. - The  Rise  of 

(he  New  Testament;  David  Saville  Muzzey.  $1.25. 

Longmans.  Green  &  Company  :  The  Special  Char¬ 
acteristics  of  the  Four  Gospels;  Herbert  Mortimer  Luc- 

kock  D.D.  $1.75. - Studies  in  the  Character  of  Christ ; 

Charles  Henry  Robinson  M.A.  $1.25. 

Ginn  &  Company  :  The  Christ  of  Cynewulf  ;  Edited 
by  Albert  S.  Cook. 

New  Church  Union  :  Psychiasls  ;  Charles  H.  Mann. 
35  cents. 

Henry  T.  Coates  &  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa.: 
Bible  Dictionary;  Wm.  Smith  LL.D.  Revised  and 
Edited  by  F.  N.  and  M.  A.  Peloubet. 

The  Leon  Publishing  Company,  Chicago :  Trusts  or 
Ckimpetltion  ?  Edited  by  A.  B.  Nettleton.  $1.  Paper, 
50  cents. 


Frank  J.  Boyer,  Reading,  Pa.;  Sermon  Seeds;  Rev. 
Gerard  B.  Hallock  D.D. 

Johns  D.  Parker  &  Company,  East  Orange.N.  J.;  The 
Sabbath  Transferred  ;  Rev.  Johns  D.  Parker  Ph.D. 


PERIODICALS. 

February:  The  Christian  City ;  The  Confederate  Vet¬ 
eran  ;  The  Friend,  Honolulu ;  Cram’-*  Magazine ;  The 
Southern  Collegian ;  Bible  Society  Record. 

March  :  The  American  Journal  of  Science  ;  Harpers’ 
Monthly ;  "The  Phrenological  Journal ;  Public  Opinion  ; 
Home  Mission  Monthly ;  The  Sailor’s  Magazine ;  The 
Book  Buyer ;  The  Homiletic  Review ;  Light  and  Life  ; 
The  Bookman;  Littell’s  Living  Age;  The  Pilgrim 
Teacher;  Our  Animal  Fri  nds;  National  Geographic 
Magazine;  The  Treasury  of  Religious  Thought ;  Collier’s 
Weekly;  Cassell's  Little  Folks;  Education;  The  Bible 
Student ;  The  Dubuque  Presbyterian  ;  The  Medical  Rec¬ 
ord  ;  Forward  ;  Charities ;  The  Youth’s  Companion. 


PAMPHLETS  AND  REPORTS. 

The  Boer  and  the  Duty  of  the  United  States  to  the 
Same.  Speeches  of  Hon.  John  F.  Shafroth  of  Colorado, 
House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Old  South  Leaflets :  The  Old  South  Work ;  Ewin  D. 
Mead. 

The  Rights  of  Peace  and  War.  Hugo  Grotius. 

A  Faithless  Church :  Rev.  Wm.  Bayard  Hale  and 
Others.  Safeguard  Publishing  Company,  Portland,  Me. 

Atlanta  University  Publications  No.  4;  The  Negro  In 
Business.  25  cents. 


MA  RRIED. 

Heath-Pheoley.— Feb.  22,  near  Monticello.  Ind.,  Miss 
Amy  B.  Heath  to  Elmer  Phegley,  by  Rev.  H.  G.  Klee. 


EYESIGHT  CAN  BE  RESTORED 
and  weak  or  diseased  eyes  cured  by  Absorption  methods, 
“preventing  blindness.”  Hundreds  of  representative 
people  successfully  treated.  Home  or  Sanitarium  Treat¬ 
ment  explained.  Pamphlet  and  trial  Treatment  free. 
Bemis  Eye  Sanitarium  Co  ,  (Est.  18f0)  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 

CREST  VIEW  SANATORIUM, 

G  eenwich,  Ct.  For  health,  rest  or  recreation ;  home 
comforts.  H.  M.  HITCHCOCK,  M.  D. 


N  ENTHUSIASTIC  SOUL  WINNER 


A' 

—(of  men  and  of  little  children,  everywhere  sue- 
A  m  cessful,  present  pastorate  over  five  years,  best  re¬ 
ports  to  the  Presbytery.  A  thorougn  student,  de¬ 
livery  with  or  without  MS.  Socially  refined,  of  a  well- 
known  family.  Experience  gained  in  hard  fields  chosen 
because  of  their  need  and  the  opportunities  for  sacrifice) 
—desires  to  serve  an  equipped  organization,  Acts  VI.  4., 
needing  a  spiritual  leader.  Address, 

PAUL,  The  Presbyterian  llanse  of — 

_ care  of  The  Evangelist.  New  York  City. 


PROFESSIONAL  NURSE— Would  go  to  Europe  this 
summer,  for  expenses,  as  Companion.  Highest  ref¬ 
erences.  For  particulars  and  references,  address  Miss 
Dick,  Brampton,  Ontario,  Canada, 


articulation  and  LIP-READING  A  teacher  of  several 
^  years’  successful  experience  in  teaching  the  deaf, 
desires  a  private  pupil.  Excellent  references  furnished. 
Address  A.  B.  W.,  22  Franklin  St..  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


PRECENTOR  WANTED- In  Presbyterian  Church, 
this  city,  also  to  take  charge  of  Sunday. School  Sing¬ 
ing  and  week  night  services  as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  at¬ 
tend.  Must  be  church  member ;  reference.  Salary  $200 
per  year.  Address  “  Music,”  Evangelist  Ofllce. 


ROCKLAND  OKHRTERY. 


PEERMONT-ON-THE-HUDSON.  Northern  New  Jei- 
aey  R.R.,  Chambera  and  83d  St.  Ferries. 


EHORIAL  TABLETS 

ONUnENTS  Handbooks  free. 

J.  A  B.  LAMB,  59  Carmine  St.,  New  York 


Church,  Peal  and  Chime  Bells,  Best  Metai. 
BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY, 

THX  E.W.  VAN  DUZEN  CO.  Cinoinnati.OL 


HENEELY  BELL  COMPANY, 

Clinton  H.  Meneely,  CenM  Manager 
nor,  N.  T.,  mad  KMW  TOBH  OITT, 

MANUFACTURE  SUPERIOR  BELLS 
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WYMI^LIA  O^GAN 

DISPLACES  THE  REED  ORGAN 
(Same  Size) 

Church  Organ  Pipes  Only 

TWO  MANUAL  AND  FEDAL  BASS  EFFECTS  FEOM 
ONE  KETBOAED 

HVMNOLIA  Warerooras,  Chickering  Hall, 
130  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

Frank  Taft,  Sole  Prop,  and  Manuf’r. 


The  King’s  Daughters’ 
Settlement 

[TBMBHKNT  HOESK  OHAPTBB.] 

48  Henry  Street. 

Mh*.  Juuar  Hbath,  Chairman. 

M18S  Ahnib  R.  BiAiiS,  Cor.  Seo’y. 

Miss  Clara  Firld,  Treaaarer. 

Mibb  Auoi  O.  Matrb,  Snpt. 


A  SERIOUS  LOSS. 

The  name  of  Miss  Mayer,  onr  most  efficient 
Superintendent,  has  become  a  honsehold  word 
to  all  onr  friends,  and  we  know  they  will  feel 
genuine  sorrow  as  they  learn  that  we  have  lost 
her  valuable  services.  We  cannot  but  rejoice 
for  her  that  she  has  been  called  to  a  broader 
field  and  better  prospects,  but  the  loss  remains 
a  serious  one  for  us,  and  her  place  will  not  be 
easily  filled. 

We  can  only  remind  ourselves  that  several 
times  before  we  have  bad  to  give  up  a  Superin¬ 
tendent  who  had  proved  invaluable,  that  we 
felt  she  could  not  be  replaced,  yet  always  some 
equally  faithful  worker  has  been  raised  up  for 
the  position.  This  gives  us  courage  to  believe 
that  Miss  Crawford,  who  is  now  in  Miss  Mayer’s 
old  place,  will  in  her  own  way  be  equally  val¬ 
uables  She  gives  herself  heart  and  soul  to 
the  work,  and  has  won  the  entire  confidence 
of  the  Board.  We  know  that  we  shall  not  lose 
Miss  Mayer’s  interest  and  sympathy,  and  we 
rejoice  that  she  will  continue  to  lead  our 

Lend  a  Hand  Circle.”  The  girls  whom  she 
formed  into  this  Circle  last  year  would  hardly 
know  how  to  go  on  without  her  cheer  and  in¬ 
spiration.  Only  a  few  weeks  ago  they  hap¬ 
pened  to  learn  that  her  birthday  was  approach¬ 
ing,  and  were  so  happy  in  planning  a  little 
surprise  party  for  her,  such  as  she  had  arranged 
for  each  one  of  them  as  their  birthdays  came 
along.  Not  one  had  been  forgotten,  and  now 
was  their  time  to  return  it  all.  Fortunately 
some  of  the  other  workers  were  taken  into 
their  confidence,  who  were  able  to  restrain 
their  enthusiasm  and  insist  that  no  one  should 
give  more  than  a  very  small  sum,  and  to  see 
that  those  who  could  not  afford  to  subscribe 
should  not  be  made  unhappy  because  they 
couldn’t. 

On  Tuesday  evening  there  was  a  pleasant 
reception  for  the  older  women  and  their  hus¬ 
bands,  but  it  ended  rather  sorrowfully  with 
the  announcement  that  their  dear  friend.  Miss 
Mayer,  was  bidding  them  farewell.  She  knows 
all  their  burdens  and  cares  and  has  helped 
them  over  many  hard  places,  and  it  will  not  be 
easy  to  turn  with  the  same  confidence  of  ready 
sympathy  to  the  new  Superintendent,  even 
though  her  gentleness  will  soon  win  them. 

A  woman  came  in  the  other  day  to  see  about 
getting  some  work  that  would  not  keep  her  all 
day,  because  she  could  not  leave  her  eight 


For  Sunday  Schools,  Prayer  ileetings. 

SACRED  SONGS 

IMn  9 

BOOK 

Send  20  cenlB  for  h  sample  copy,  and  see  if  you  do 
not  like  it  as  well  as  No  1,  of  which  over  720,000 copies 
have  been  sold.  S125  per  lOO 

THE  BIGLOW  A  MAIN  CO  Sen  Tork  and  Chicago. 


months’  old  baby  for  so  long  a  time.  “If  I  did 
not  have  him  I  could  stay  away  all  day,”  she 
said  with  a  sigh,  “as  May  is  big  enough  now  to 
look  after  herself.”  As  May  ia  not  quite  two 
and  a-half  years  old,  her  ability  to  take  care  of 
herself  might  still  be  a  question  to  most  moth¬ 
ers. 

We  wish  to  add  onr  thanks  to  the  “True 
friend”  from  Cambridge,  who  sent  ns  three 
dollars  in  answer  to  onr  last  week’s  appeal  for 
the  running  expenses. 


Chuich  Music. 

MUSIC  IN  THE  CHURCHES  IN  ROCHESTER. 

J.  M.  MoElhinney. 

One  of  the  distinctive  features  of  a  repre¬ 
sentative  church  in  Rochester  is  its  music. 
The  morning  service  of  an  hour  and  a-half  is 
about  half  musical,  and  in  the  evening  service 
of  an  hour  and  a-qnarter  the  music  exceeds 
that  proportion.  Some  of  the  most  conserva¬ 
tive  ministers  find  themselves  abridging  their 
sermons  to  give  place  to  hymns ;  prayers  of  fif¬ 
teen  minutes’  length  are  out  down  to  five,  that 
the  ten  may  be  devoted  to  music. 

Services  now  being  held  in  the  Brick  Presby¬ 
terian  Church,  Rochester,  are  advertised  as 
“A  popular  song  service  every  Sunday  evening 
at  7.30.  Short  talks  by  Dr.  Wayland  Hoyt  of 
Philadelphia,  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Riggs  of  Auburn, 
Chancellor  Day  of  Syracuse.  ’  ’  The  best  pulpit 
orators  are  given  a  place  subordinate  to  the 
music.  Dr.  Herman  C.  Riggs  is  preaching  a 
series  of  afternoon  services  in  St.  Peter’s 
Church  on  Hymns  and  Hymn  Writers,  the 
effect  of  which  will  be  the  exaltation  of  the 
musical  part  of  the  service.  The  First  and 
Third  Presbyterian  Churches  have  attracted  the 
musical  talent  of  the  city  by  a  series  of  organ 
recitals  on  week  day  afternoons  and  evenings. 
Dr.  Henry  H.  Stebbins  twelve  years  ago  entered 
upon  the  pastorate  of  the  Central  Presbyterian 
Church.  He  had  come  from  Oswego,  where 
for  twelve  years  his  church  held  a  monthly 
praise  service  that  attracted  crowds.  Naturally 
he  urged  the  prominence  of  music  in  his  new 
charge.  The  improved  music  brought  in¬ 
creased  numbers  to  hear  it.  People  who  could 
not  stand  for  the  entire  service  would  stand 
awhile,  go  away  and  rest,  and  then  return. 
It  is  ten  years  since  an  auditorium  accommo¬ 
dating  one  thousand  was  replaced  by  an  audi¬ 
torium  accommodating  two  thousand.  A 
neighboring  clergyman  of  prominence  says 
the  Central  Church  has  solved  the  problem  of 
getting  the  people. 

Emphasis  has  been  placed  upon  the  indi¬ 
vidual  voice  in  connection  with  a  chorus  of 
voices.  It  was  once  a  question  much  discussed 
among  ecclesiastics,  whether  representative 
singing  was  acceptable  to  the  Lord.  For  the 
combination  of  one  and  many  voices  we  have 
the  highest  authority.  When  Jesus’  birth 
was  made  known  by  the  angels  to  the  shepherds 
it  was  first  announced,  for  the  sake  of  clearness, 
by  one  angel,  then  a  multitude  emphasized  the 
truth  in  a  chorus  of  rapturous  song.  This 
heavenly  hint  of  propriety  and  effectiveness 
has  been  a  .valuable  suggestion,  and  in  this 
day  of  expansion  permits  a  variety  of  combina¬ 
tions  as  duets,  trios,  quartets,  each  of  which 
may  be  male  or  female,  or  mixed. 

The  liberal  use  of  familiar  Gospel  hymns  by 
the  congregation  is  another  feature.  The  aver¬ 
age  person  covets  an  opportunity  to  express  the 
sentiments  of  his  soul.  What  place  is  so  favor¬ 
able  to  this  as  the  great  congregation  where 
volume  obscures  the  individual  voice?  Voices 
uncultivated  or  “crack  of  age”  are  stimulated 
with  the  enthusiasms  of  numbers  to  join  in 
praise.  A  singing  congregation  is  ‘  ‘  the  church 
triumphant ‘ '  the  seven-fold  amen”  borrowed 
from  Westminster  Abbey,  the  Gloria  and  the 
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chanting  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  are  touches  of 
beanty  that  heighten  the  general  effect. 

A  yonng  man  in  the  hospital,  whose  heart 
was  mellowed  by  a  sickness  that  brought  him 
near  to  death’s  door,  says  that  his  heart  is 
hungry  for  the  songs  of  the  sanctnary.  He 
offers  himself  head  and  heart  to  be  fed,  and 
the  church  that  serves  him  with  instmotive, 
sweet  and  spiritual  music  will  be  blessed  of 

God.  _ 

LINE  AND  PRECEPT. 

Women  cannot  see  so  far  as  men  can,  but 
what  they  do  see  they  see  quicker. — Henry 
Thomas  Buckle. 

A  handful  of  common  sense  is  worth  a  bushel 
of  learning. —Spanish. 

A  man  cannot  possess  anything  that  is  better 
than  a  good  woman,  nor  anything  that  is  worse 
than  a  bad  one.  — Simonides. 

A  mother  dreads  no  memories— those  shad¬ 
ows  have  all  melted  away  in  the  dawn  of 
baby’s  smiles. — George  Eliot. 

The  good  old  maxims  of  the  Bible  are 
applicable  and  truly  applicable  to  human 
affairs,  and  in  this,  as  in  other  things,  we 
may  say  here  that  he  who  is  not  for  ns  is 
against  ns;  he  who  gathereth  not  with  us 
scattereth.  — Abraham  Lincoln. 


Oan  it  be  that  Providence  has  not  connected 
the  permanent  felicity  of  a  nation  with  its 
virtue?  The  experiment,  at  least,  is  recom¬ 
mended  by  every  sentiment  which  ennobles 
hnman  nature. — Washington’s  Farewell  Ad¬ 
dress. 


The  London  committee  in  charge  of  raising 
funds  for  the  18,000,000  to  be  used  as  an  en¬ 
dowment  for  the  Moody  schools,  report  large 
contributions.  It  is  said  that  no  public  an¬ 
nouncement  of  the  figures  will  be  made  until 
the  entire  amount  is  raised. 
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HENRY  WILLIAMS  DWIGHT. 

Iq  the  historic  old  Rathhaus  at  Frankfort, 
Qermany,  in  the  stately  imperial  hall,  are  the 
portraits  of  fifty-two  former  emperors,  each 
with  a  motto  beneath.  That  of  Albert  II.  is 
Amiens  Optima  Vitae  Possessio — “A  friend  is 
the  best  possession  of  life.  ’  ’  A  great  sonl  is 
generally  rich  in  friends,  and  truly  enriched 
is  the  life  that  has  a  great  scaled  man  for  a 
friend.  To  many  of  ns  life  is  a  pnrer  and  more 
exhilarating  period  of  stewardship  becanse  we 
so  often  felt  the  close  touch  and  came  under 
the  sway  of  the  big  heart  of  that  rare  friend, 
Henry  Williams  Dwight,  who  died  at  his  home 
in  Aubnmdale,  Mass.,  December  19,  aged  sev¬ 
enty-four  years. 

With  each  passing  year  the  number  and  type 
of  the  “Old  School  New  England  gentlemaa” 
rapidly  diminishes.  Few  who  remain  seem  to 
know  how  to  “grow  old  gracefully”  as  good 
Dr.  Field  once  put  it,  and  who  himself  so  well 
illustrates  the  art.  The  sturdy  ancestors  of 
Mr.  Dwignt  gave  to  New  England  the  proud 
distinction  for  Christian  vigor,  solidity,  patri¬ 
otism  and  statesmanship,  nobly  cherished  and 
faithfully  upheld.  The  subject  of  this  sketch 
most  graciously  linked  those  early  days  with 
the  present,  and  in  hie  recital  of  story  and 
event  gave  zest  to  many  a  hearth-side  hour  be¬ 
fore  the  crackling  log-fire.  Oonld  the  old-fash¬ 
ioned  brass  trimmed  “Franklin  stove”  in  the 
spacious  “living  room”  of  the  New  England 
home  speak  out,  how  much  it  would  rehearse 
of  interest  and  instruction  concerning  by-gone 
daya  Mr.  Dwight  loved  his  home,  and  fortu¬ 
nate  was  be  who  was  his  guest.  He  daily 
breathed  the  atmosphere  of  a  cultured,  hospita¬ 
ble  New  England  home,  and  when  one  rested  in 
the  branches  of  this  roof-tree  the  joyous  memory 
forever  remained.  Mr.  Dwight  made  friends 
quickly  and  kept  them  always:  “in  honor  pre¬ 
ferring  one  another,  ”  besought  ever  for  the 
best  in  men.  Hie  very  presence  was  a  rebuke 
to  ignoble  thoughts  and  deeds.  Because  he 
trusted  men,  they  dared  not  merit  his  distrust. 
A  quick  and  accurate  discemer  of  chsuracter, 
he  naturally  led  and  controlled  men.  He  hiul 
a  strong  but  tender  sense  of  justice  and  uner¬ 
ring  integrity.  If  a  choice  came  between  the 
“good  name”  and  “great  riches”  he  preferred 
the  former.  He  hated  mean  and  selfish  acts. 
He  WM  greatly  beloved  and  honored  in  the 
Berkshire  County  section  of  MasssMshnsetts  as 
well  as  about  Boston.  An  editorial  in  the 
Boston  Transcript  clearly  gives  emphasis  to 
this  fact  when  it  says: 

“Few,  if  any,  private  citizens  of  the  present 


day  have  been  more  widely  or  honorably  known, 
or  have  impressed  themselves  more  agreeably 
upon  their  generation  than  Henry  Williams 
Dwight.  As  manager  and  superintendent  of 
various  leading  express  companies,  to  which 
interests  most  of  the  active  years  of  his  life 
were  devoted,  bis  acquaintance  was  a  very  wide 
one,  but  as  friendly  as  it  was  extensive,  for 
his  sterling  integrity  and  the  justice,  courtesy 
and  geniality  of  his  relations  with  his  fellow- 
men  inspired  not  only  confidence,  but  affec¬ 
tion.  In  him  were  perpetuated  some  of  the 
best  characteristics  of  an  old  and  honorable 
Massachusetts  family.  Hardly  any  other  in 
the  western  portion  of  the  state  has  been  more 
prominent  or  historic  daring  the  last  two  cen¬ 
turies  than  that  to  which  he  belonged.  He 
lived,  however,  under  different  conditions  from 
those  which  existed  in  the  days  of  his  ances¬ 
tors,  but  in  him  there  was  no  lowering  of  the 
high  standards  that  had  distinguished  them. 
He  lived  his  life  manfully,  even  nobly,  and 
there  are  few  men  in  or  out  of  the  state  whose 
death  will  be  more  widely  or  sincerely  mourned 
than  his.  ’  ’ 

Mr.  Dwight  was  a  loyal  Presbyterian,  and 
in  his  younger  years  was  one  of  the  founders, 
with  the  Rev.  Henry  Fowler,  of  the  now  fiour- 
isbing  Central  Church  of  Auburn,  N.  T.  He 
had  bis  greatest  joy  in  rendering  substantial 
aid  to  those  who  found  life’s  battle  a  very  real 
one.  His  home  life  as  a  husband  and  father 
was  most  knightly  and  beautiful.  Younger 
men  than  he  sought  and  coveted  his  friendship. 
He  was  laid  at  rest  in  the  peaceful  cemetery 
of  Stockbridge,  where  on  the  broad  elm- lined 
street  of  the  village  of  his  ancestors  the  “old 
Dwight  Place”  still  stands.  E.  H.  R. 

Bonn,  Gbrmany,  Feb.  12.  1900. 


A  FAITHFOL  Bf  1SSION.4RY. 

The  Rev.  John  St.  Clair  Roberts,  who  died 
of  apoplexy  February  20,  in  his  sixty-second 
year,  was  a  son  of  Charles  and  Emma  Roberts. 
His  parents  were  residents  of  Brooklyn  for  a 
number  of  years,  his  father  being  a  ruling  elder 
of  the  South  Third  Presbyterian  Church.  The 
son  was  a  graduate  of  the  College  of  the  City 
of  New  York  and  of  Princeton  Theological 
Seminary.  In  1861,  he  was  ordained  and  sent 
with  his  wife  as  a  missionary  to  Shanghai, 
China,  by  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions.  A 
man  of  marked  scholarly  attainments  and  an 
earnest  and  successful  student  and  translator 
of  the  Chinese  tongue,  he  overtaxed  his  strength 
and  was  obliged  to  return  to  this  country  in 
1865  for  rest  and  change.  In  connection  with 
the  South  Third  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Brooklyn,  he  did  missionary  work  in  the  part 
of  the  city  adjacent  to  that  church.  Later, 
he  filled  the  chair  of  mathematics  and  astron¬ 
omy  in  Washington  and  Jefferson  College; 
and  still  later  was  stated  supply  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Churches  of  Bellefonte,  Pa.,  and  of 
Glen  Cove,  L.  I.  In  1874,  he  returned  to 
China,  remaining  there  until  1878.  But  once 
more  his  strong  and  active  mind  was  too  much 
for  his  frail  body,  and  he  came  home  to  be 
laid  aside  permanently.  Daring  the  following 
twenty  years  of  comparative  invalidism,  he 
continued  his  studies  in  Greek  and  in  other 
languages,  always  remaining  true  to  the  Chris¬ 
tian  ideals  that  have  bad  the  mastery  of  his 
life. 

The  funeral  took  place  at  bis  brother’s,  Mr. 
Martin  Roberts,  of  3  Verona  Place,  Brooklyn, 
February  32,  at  S  o’clock  P.M.  Interment  at 
Glen  Cove,  L.  I. 

THE  FlBilT  CHURCH,  SYRACUSE. 

As  in  Rome,  Utica,  Auburn,  Ithaca,  Elmira, 
Geneva,  Lyons,  Lockport,  Rochester,  Bath, 
Batavia,  Buffalo  and  a  hundred  other  places, 
so  in  Syracuse,  now  the  Central  City  of  the 
state,  the  Church  that  gathered  to  itself  the 
pioneer  settlers,  the  men  and  women  “to  be 
reckoned  with  and  upon,”  was  pre-eminently 
the  Presbyterian.  This  plainly  appears,  and 
may  be  read  all  along  between  the  lines  of  the 
neat,  thick  pamphlet  of  164  pages  just  now  at 
hand  and  bearing  on  its  smooth  ground-green 
cover  the  title :  Seventy-fifth  Anniversary  of 
the  First  Presbyterian  Society  in  the  Village 
of  Syracuse.  1824-1899. 

The  celebration  was  initiated  early  in  April 
last  by  the  Session,  and  at  a  joint  meeting  of 
Session  and  trustees  the  same  month,  the  two 
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bodies  constituted  themselves  an  Executive 
Committee,  with  Mr.  E.  A.  Powell,  chairman, 
and  Mr.  William  Kirkpatrick,  Secretary.  The 
time  for  the  celebration  was  fixed  for  Sunday, 
October  22d,  the  23d  and  24th.  The  time  was 
none  too  long,  and  that  it  was  well  filled  out 
this  record  shows.  The  occasion  began  in 
fact  a  little  in  advance  of  its  schedule,  in  a 
Saturday  evening  reception  at  the  boose  of 
Mr.  Hudson,  in  honor  of  Dr.  Nelson  Millard. 
The  joy  and  warmth  of  that  occasion  touched 
everything  that  came  after. 

The  Historical  Discourse  of  the  pastor.  Dr. 
George  B.  Spalding,  on  Sunday  morning,  was 
not  occupied  with  the  minutiae  of  the  churches 
on  going,  but  with  the  things  for  which  it  had 
stood  as  that  community  had  grown  from  a 
straggling,  mired  village,  to  its  present  rank 
along  with  the  finest  of  our  inland  cities. 
Citing  Pbilippians  iii.  16,  Dr.  Spalding  paid 
a  hearty  tribute  to  his  predecessors  in  that 
pulpit,  whose  labors  covered  fifty-four  years, 
and  this  people  had  well  exemplified  their 
spirit,  in  the  unity  of  this  church,  in  its  large 
and  toUrant  spirit,  its  stand  for  righteoasness, 
for  “salvation  as  wholly  of  grace,  unbought, 
unearned,  altogether  free,”  and  whereby  men 
are  born  unto  a  better  living,  into  righteous¬ 
ness.  And  further,  this  church  has  stood  for 
sanity  in  religion  and  sobriety  in  its  church 
methods,  and  lastly,  “for  progress  in  the  whole 
realm  of  truth  and  life.  ”  The  sermon  closed 
in  impressive  climax :  ’  ‘  But  clearer,  sweeter, 
soaring  high  above  all  these  utterances  of  these 
men  of  God,  is  their  one  united  voice  pitched 
to  a  perfect  harmony.  Hear  its  dear  people ! 
How  melting  is  its  tone  I  How  saving  is  its 
grace  I  Jesus  Christ,  able  to  save  to  the 

UTTERMOST  ALL  THAT  COME  UNTO  GOD  BY  HIM. 

Let  not  the  cadence  of  that  Gospel  message 
ever  cease  in  this  church  until  it  has  merged 
itself  in  that  song  which  will  be  forevermore 
sung  by  the  redeemed  church  in  heaven. 
Amen.” 

Following  on  Sunday  evening  came  an  ad¬ 
dress  by  Dr.  Nelson  Millard,  for  a  little  over 
ten  years  the  pastor  of  this  church,  before  the 
coming  of  Dr.  Spalding.  He  bad  a  right 
word  for  the  holding  of  such  anniversaries, 
as  not  strained  and  forced,  but  in  a  deep  and 
true  sense  natural,  having  their  roots  among 
some  of  the  best  and  noblest  elements  of  our 
nature.  “The  past,  denied  its  rights  in  mem¬ 
ory  and  retentive  memorial  observances,  is  sure 
to  avenge  itself  on  the  future;”  “memorial¬ 
ized  it  becomes  a  beacon  to  illumine  progress 
and  animate  ambition.”  Referring  to  the 
founders  of  this  church.  Dr.  Millard  said  this 
church  enjoyed  a  certain  prestige  in  this  re¬ 
spect.  “They  comprised  to  a  notable  degree 
the  elements  of  power  in  this  their  youthful 
community.  One  of  them  is  justly  designated 
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on  yonder  tablet  as  founder  both  of  this  chnroh 
and  of  the  city  of  Syracuse.  Associated  with 
him  were  others  of  similar  quality,  forming 
a  band  of  men  who,  both  at  that  time  and  for 
many  years  after,  were  the  most  iuflnential 
spirits  of  this  enterprising  community.  The 
courage  and  energy  shown  by  them  can  be 
better  appreciated  when  we  remember  that  at 
the  time  this  church  was  founded,  only  five 
years  had  passed  since  there  were  in  Syracuse, 
save  the  village  tavern,  only  two  frame 
houses."  Ater  paying  a  high  tribute  to  Dr. 
Adams,  the  first  pastor.  Dr.  Millard  said :  ‘  ‘The 
third  thing  I  mention  is  this  very  edifice  in 
which  we  are  gathered :  this  stately  and  mag¬ 
nificent  structure.  For  a  building  like  this  to 
be  erected  in  the  Syracuse  of  to- day  would  be 
nothing  remarkable.  But  it  was  remarkable 
in  the  comparatively  small  Syracuse  of  fifty 
years  ago.  When  at  that  time  these  walls 
arose  they  constituted  the  finest  edifice  in  the 
state,  outside  the  metropolis.  Think  of  the 
courage,  foresight  aud  sacrifice  required  of  the 
men  who  dared  to  plan,  and  who  resolutely 
achieved  such  a  splendid  structure  when  this 
city  was  small  in  size,  and  meagre  in  wialtb, 
compared  with  what  it  is  to-day.  Those  brave 
and  far  sighted  men  were  animated,  too,  by 
civic  patriotism  and  determined  to  erect  here 
an  edifice  which  should  be  a  credit  and  an 
ornament  to  the  city."  The  stability  of  this 
people  was  well  illustrated,  the  speaker  fur¬ 
ther  said,  in  the  average  length  of  its  pastorates 
— nearly  twenty  years — that  of  the  Rev,  Charles 
McHarg  being  the  only  short  one.  In  closing, 
Dr.  Millard  made  a  very  tender  reference  to 
the  departed,  those  who  had  left  these  pews 
during  the  sixteen  years  of  his  absence— his 
sainted  wife  of  their  company.  He  said: 
"They  sleep  in  Oakwood.  No  doubt  other 
strong  men  and  elect  women  have  come  for¬ 
ward  to  fill  their  places.  Still  they,  they  are 
not  here.  Nor  may  I  be  rebuked,  if  I  cannot 
keep  down  from  recollection's  vision  to  night, 
the  form  of  one  dearer  to  me  than  all  'the 
world  beside,  whom  yon  also  dearly  loved,  and 
who  dearly  loved  you.”  The  Presbyterian 
pastors  of  the  city,  Dr.  Fahnestock  and  others, 
next  made  congratulatory  addresses. 

The  History  of  the  Sunday-school,  written 
by  Mrs.  George  D.  Wheaton,  is  crowded  with 
interest.  It  runs  back  to  the  times  of  Tonsley 
and  beyond.  The  History  of  the  Ladies’  Aid 
Society  is  by  Mrs.  Frances  Wright  Marlette. 
It  dates  back  to  1881  and  its  first  President, 


Mrs.  Benjamin  O.  Lathrop,  bad  been  connected 
with  it  for  sixty-five  years  when  she  recently 
died.  The  Woman’s  Missionary  Society  and 
Mission  Work  began  in  1868,  and  Mrs.  Nathan 
Cobb  is  its  historian.  Next,  Mr.  Henry  D. 
Mann  writes  the  History  of  the  Toung  People’s 
Society  of  Christian  Endeavor.  And  there  fol¬ 
lows  what  we  might  well  designate  as  "the 
body"  of  this  publication,  giving  the  History 
of  the  First  Presbyterian  Society  in  the  Village 
of  Syracuse — the  writer,  Mr.  A.  Judd  North- 
rnp.  He  thus  vividly  marks  his  place  of  begin¬ 
ning:  "In  1824  there  was  a  little  settlement 
here  which  two  years  before  numbered  not  to 
exceed  200  inhabitants,  called  Syracuse,  but 
not  yet  dignified  by  the  law  as  an  incorporated 
village.  It  was  situated  in  the  swamp,  now 
occupied  by  the  chief  centre  of  this  large  city, 
and  where  its  wealth  is  concentrated.  There 
was  no  railroad  here  as  yet.  The  Erie  canal 
was  not  completed  until  a  year  later.  .  There 
was  but  one  newspaper,  and  that  was  a  weekly. 
James  Monroe  was  then  President  of  the  United 
States— the  fifth  in  the  illustrious  line  of  chief 
magistrates— and  King  George  the  Fourth  was 
on  the  throne  of  England.  ’  ’  The  first  trustees 
of  the  Presbyterian  Society  were  Moses  D. 
Burnet,  Heman  Walbridge,  Miles  Seymour, 
Joshua  Forman  (the  founder  of  the  city), 
Rufus  Moss,  Joseph  Slocum  and  Jonathan  Day, 
Mr.  Northrop  is  evidently  embarrassed  with 
the  riches  at  his  disposal,  and  so  contents  him. 
self  with  a  recital  of  what  seem  to  him  the 
most  important  facts  and  incidents  nnder  re¬ 
view. 

Sunday,  November  24,  1850,  the  first  service 
was  held  in  the  new  church,  the  Rev.  Charles 
E.  McHarg  being  then  pastor.  A  little  later, 
Mr.  Northrop  exclaims:  "Now,  hearye,  ushers 
of  the  church!  the  following :  ‘At  a  trustees’ 
meeting  held  June  30,  1851,  it  was  “Resolved, 
on  motion  of  E.  W.  Leavenworth,  that  Messrs. 
Dillaye  and  Leavenworth  be  a  committee  to 
seat  strangers  for  the  month  of  July,  Messrs. 
Fitch  and  Van  Boren  for  the  month  of  August, 
Messrs.  Hall  and  Woodruff  for  the  month  of 
September,  and  in  the  same  order  until  other¬ 
wise  provided.  ’  ’  ’ '  ’  These,  says  the  historian, 
"were  among  the  foremost  men  of  the  congre¬ 
gation,  the  busiest  of  men,  and  the  solid  men 
of  the  city.  But  they  voluntarily  devoted 
themselves  to  this  sometimes  irksome  duty.” 
The  last  named  was  chosen  Mayor  the  follow¬ 
ing  year. 

Early  History  of  the  Music  of  the  Ohurch  is 
given  by  Mr.  Timothy  Hough,  one  of  the 
survivors  of  the  early  times.  He  describes  a 
revival  of  interest  in  church  music  throughout 
the  country  in  1835,  chiefly  due  to  the  labors 
of  Drs.  Lowell,  Mason  and  Thomas  Hastings. 
Mr.  Hough’s  interesting  paper  is  followed  by 
a  short  one  by  Mrs.  Austin  E.  Hoyt,  on  the 
Later  Church  Music.  The  Church  Buildings 
and  their  Architecture  is  the  theme  of  Mr. 
William  Eirkpatrick. 

Letters  from  Absent  Friends  is  an  interesting 
feature  of  this  goodly  volume.  The  first  of 
these  is  from  the  Rev.  Charles  E.  McHarg, 
now  resident  at  Cooperstown,  a  former  pastor, 
and  the  second  from  the  Hon.  Andrew  D. 
White,  our  Minister  at  Berlin.  His  remem¬ 
brances  of  the  church  and  of  Drs.  Adams  and 
Canfield  are  quite  fresh.  Mrs.  Russell  Sage 
contributes  to  this  department,  which  is  usu¬ 
ally  in  such  celebrations  quite  too  much 
neglected.  The  portraits  and  various  views 
of  the  several  churches  erected  add  much  to 
the  value  of  this  record. 

CHCBCH  FEDERATION  IN  MAINE. 

President  Hyde  of  Bowdoin  College  thus 
describes  the  principles  of  Church  Federation 
that  are  being  so  successfully  applied  in  Maine : 

1.  No  community,  in  which  any  denomina- 
I  tion  has  any  legitimate  claim,  should  be  en- 
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tered  by  any  other  denomination  through  its 
official  agencies,  without  conference  with  the 
denomination,  or  denominations,  having  said 
claims. 

_  2.  A  feeble  chnroh  should  be  revived,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  rather  than  a  new  one  established  to 
become  its  rival. 

8.  The  preferences  of  a  community  should 
always  be  regarded  by  denominational  com¬ 
mittees,  missionary  agents,  and  individual 
workers. 

4.  Those  denominations  having  ohnrohes 
nearest  at  hand  shonld,  other  things  being 
equal,  be  recognized  as  in  the  most  advan¬ 
tageous  position  to  encourage  and  aid  a  new 
enterprise  in  their  vioinity. 

5.  In  case  one  denomination  begins  Gospel 
work  in  a  destitnte  community,  it  should  bg 
left  to  develop  that  work  without  other  de¬ 
nominational  interference. 

6.  Temporary  suspension  of  chnroh  work  by 
any  denomination  ooonpying  a  field  should  not 
be  deemed  snffioient  warrant  in  itself  for  en¬ 
trance  into  that  field  by  another  denomination. 
Temporary  suspension  shonld  be  deemed  tem¬ 
porary  abandonment  when  a  chnroh  has  had 
no  preaching  and  held  no  meetings  for  an  entire 
year  or  more. 

7.  All  questions  of  interpretation  of  the  fore¬ 
going  statements,  and  all  cases  of  friction  be¬ 
tween  denominations,  or  ohnrohes  of  different 
denominations,  shonld  be  referred  to  the  oom- 
mission  through  its  Executive  Oommittee. 

The  Rev.  A.  T.  Dnnn  D.D.,  Waterville,  Me., 
is  the  Secretary  of  the  Federation,  and  he  will 
be  glad  to  furnish  the  offioial  oironlar  to  those 
who  apply  for  it. 

AN  AGED  SERVANT  OF  GOD. 

Last  New  Year’s  Eve  the  Presbyterian  Ohnroh 
of  Ravenswood,  N.  Y.,  held  a  watch-night 
service,  which  was  remarkable  for  the  presence 
of  a  centnry-old  colored  woman,  Mrs.  Hunt. 
She  was  born  at  Prince  George,  Dnnwoodie 
Gonnty,  Ya.,  on  the  3d  of  May,  1798.  Her 
mother  was  a  white  woman  while  her  father 
was  an  African  chief,  brought  to  this  oonntry 
by  the  slave  traders.  He  became  a  skillful  oar- 

Knter  and  having  been  freed  by  his  master,  a 
r.  Bonner,  he  secured  a  small  competency  for 
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himaelf  and  family.  Mrs.  Hunt  came  North 
some  twenty-eight  years  ago,  living  in  New 
York  and  Brooklyn.  She  was  converted  when 
the  was  "a  grown-np  gal,”  smitten  to  the 
floor  nnder  the  power  of  those  physical  mani- 
feetations  not  unfamiliar  during  the  revival 
preaching  of  the  “New  Lights”  of  those  days. 
Mrs.  Hunt,  who  has  been  a  widow  for  fifty 
yean,  still  enjoys  a  good  degree  of  health  and 
is  very  regalar  in  her  attendance  upon  all  the 
Sabbath  and  week-day  services  of  the  church. 
She  frequently  attends  the  meetings  of  the 
Junior  (I)  Christian  Endeavor  Society,  which 
she  seems  greatly  to  enjoy.  In  the  devotional 
meetings  she  frequently  takes  a  part,  and  al¬ 
ways  has  a  bright  and  clear  testimony.  A 
favorite  expression  of  her  assured  hope  is  ‘  *  who 
I  know  for  myself  and  not  for  a ‘nnther.  ’  ” 
On  the  Sunday  to  which  we  refer,  she  was 
at  the  morning  service,  walking  several  blocks 
“leaning  upon  the  top  of  her  staff,”  and  again 
at  the  usual  evening  meeting  at  8  o’clock,  re¬ 
turning  for  the  watch-meeting  at  10  o’clock 
and  remaining  until  the  close.  She  is  always 
ready  to  bear  witness  to  the  sure  confidence  of 
her  faith,  which  has  been  her  support  through 
“heaps  o’  trouble,”  while  she  “looks  for  the 
city  that  has  foundashuns.  ’  ’ 

Mrs.  Hunt  well  remembers  the  incoming  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  for  it  was  marked  by 
festivals  and  celebrations  of  various  sorts. 
She  distinctly  remembers  having  seen  Lafay¬ 
ette,  to  whom  was  given  the  “freedom  of  the 
town”  where  Mrs.  Hunt  was  then  living.. 
"He  was  eve^body’s  guest.” 

The  chief  interest  for  her  now,  as  it  seems 
ever  to  have  been,  as  well  as  the  chief  attrac¬ 
tion  of  her  presence,  is  her  rejoicing  in  having 
seen — not  earthly  potentates  like  Washington 
or  Lafayette — but  the  Lord  of  Glory  himself 
and  in  having  been  sustained  in  all  her  humble, 
trustful  way  by  the  consciousness  of  his  pres¬ 
ence  ;  her  constant  spiritual  frame  being  one  of 
“  thimkf ulness  to  the  good  Lord  for  all  his 
mercies.  ’  ’  If  her  life  is  continued  through 
another  year,  as  there  now  seems  to  be  good 
ground  for  thinking  will  be  the  case,  it  will 
be  a  remarkable  earthly  pilgrimage  that 
touches  three  different  centuries. 


LETTEBS  FROM  OUR  FRIENDS. 

The  Evangelist  is  a  paper  which  has  eve’^ 
aimed  to  be  valiant  for  the  truth,  and  an  ex¬ 
ponent  of  a  generous,  charitable  and  amiable 

g’pe  of  Presbyterianism.  That  type  of  it  which 
r.  Birch  represents  is  a  very  forbidding  one 
in  my  estimation.  The  Bible  does  not,  and 
oertainly  true  Ohristianity  does  not,  warrant 
any  person  or  set  of  persons  to  “lord  it  over 
Gkid’s  heritage;”  and  the  Apostle  Paul,  writ¬ 
ing  for  himself  and  fellow  Ai^tles,  publishes 
a  significant  disclaimer  in  his  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians  (2  Cor.  i.  24).  It  would  be  well 
if  the  self -elected  representatives  of  an  intol¬ 
erant  and  therefore  intolerable  hyper-Calvin¬ 
ism  could  obtain  grace  enough  to  abstain  from 
arrogating  a  right  to  have  '  *  dominion  over  the 
faith”  of  scholarly  and  confessedly  truly 
Christian  men.  Oertainly  as  his  followers, 
we  have  some  “liberty  in  Christ  Jesus, ”  let 
surly  dogmatists  growl  and  snarl  and  bite  as 
they  will.  _  B.  P. 

“ALMOST  BLASPHEMY. ” 

Dear  Evangelist:  My  mother  who  entered 
into  rest  years  ago,  was  a  Christ  like  woman, 
full  of  compassion  and  the  spirit  of  helpful¬ 
ness.  From  childhood  she  went  about  doing 
good.  I  never  knew  one  whose  life  shone  with 
a  more  calm,  steady  and  heavenly  light.  Her 
home  was  a  Bethesda,  a  house  of  mercy. 

She  was  a  Presbyterian,  loving  her  church 
and  all  Christians  in  all  churches  and  out  of 
them.  I  remember  that  once,  when  I  could 
not  have  been  more  than  ten  years  old,  as  she 
was  telling  us  about  the  churches,  our  own 
Included.  &e  said  that  our  Presbyterian  Church 
had  done  a  very  strange  and  a  very  wrong 
thing:  it  once  suspend^  from  the  ministry 


Albert  Barnes  (and  here  her  voice  was  very 
sad  and  solemn),  “the  ministers  and  elders 
who  suspended  him  called  themselves  the 
court  of  Jesus  Christ.  This  expression  seems 
to  me  as  almost  blasphemy.  ’  ’ 

I  have  never  heard  those  words  used  since 
without  recalling  her  conversation  and  saying 
to  myself,  “Almost  blasphemy.”  At  Presby¬ 
tery,  at  Synod  or  General  Assembly,  when  any 
made  allusion  to  the  body  in  its  judicial  capac¬ 
ity,  either  in  a  speech  or  in  a  prayer,  I  could 
not  refrain  from  sorrow.  My  feelings  of  rev¬ 
erence  were  shocked  at  what  I  deemed  profan- 

^deed,  when  Presbytery  or  Synod  or  General 
Assembly  has  met  to  try  a  brother  because  be 
differed  in  opinion  from  the  majority  in  regud 
to  some  matter  not  laid  down  by  inspiration 
as  of  vital  and  eternal  importance,  I  do  not 
look  upon  that  body  as  any  more  worthy  of 
the  title,  the  court  of  Jesus  Christ,  than  is  a 
jury  of  honest  men,  lovers  of  justice,  and 
whose  sole  aim  is  to  have  justice  done  by  and 
to  their  fellow  men ;  or  than  is  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  where  some  Chief 
Justice  Field  or  Brewer  presides.  It  is  not 
so  deserving  by  far  as  when  a  court  of  Inter¬ 
national  Arbitration  bolds  its  sessions  to  de¬ 
termine  the  justice  or  injnsice  of  national 
differences  and  claims. 

When  such  a  court  becomes  an  established 
institution  to  which  are  brought  all  the  great 
questions  of  the  great  brotherhoood  of  nations, 
then  if  we  wish  to  give  it  a  name  of  dignity 
an  honor,  we  may  reverently  call  it  the  court 
of  Jesus  Christ.  Its  aims  are  peace  and  the 
promotion  of  righteousness  above. 

But  a  body  which  gives  a  condemnatory 
sentence  for  an  opinion  which  has  nothing  to 
do  with  character  and  the  spirit  and  mani¬ 
festation  of  Christianity,  which  tears  down 
and  does  not  build  up,  which  divides  and  does 
not  unite,  which  diminishes  benevolence  and 
does  not  increase  it,  which  repels  Christians 
from  the  church  and  does  not  draw  to  it,  can¬ 
not  rightly  be  called  the  court  of  Jesus  Christ. 
“Thou  Shalt  not  take  the  name  of  the  Lord  in 
vain.”  Yours  as  ever,  T.  D.  O’Bryan. 


A  Pennsylvania  reader  writes :  I  consider  The 
Evangelist  the  ablest  religious  paper  published. 
My  husband.  Judge - ,  reads  it  with  pleas¬ 

ure.  He  being  an  Episco^lian  and  a  great 
newspaper  reader  his  opinion  is  worth  some¬ 
thing.  _ 

SEEKING  REST. 

Henry  van  Dyke. 

At  sunset,  when  the'rosy  light  was  dying, 

Far  down  the  pathway  of  the  west, 

1  saw  a  lonely  dove  in  silence  flying 
To  he  at  rest. 

Pilgrim  of  air,  I  cried,  could  I  hut  borrow 
Thy  wandering  wings,  thy  freedom  blest, 

I’d  fly  away  from  every  care:  ul  sorrow 
And  And  my  rest. 

But  when  the  dusk  a  fllmy  veil  was  weaving. 

Back  came  the  dove  to  seek  her  nest. 

Deep  in  the  forest  where  her  mate  was  grieving— 
There  was  true  rest. 

Peace,  heart  of  mine !  no  longer  sigh  to  wander ; 

Lose  not  thy  life  in  fruitless  quest. 

There  are  no  happy  islands  over  yonder ; 

Come  home  and  rest. 


Ministers  and  Churches 


NEW  YORK. 

The  Presbytery  of  Genesee  has  been  the 
scene  of  many  changes  during  the  church  year 
that  is  passing :  Of  the  twenty  churches  within 
its  bonds,  bnl  six,  at  the  present  time,  have  in¬ 
stalled  pastors.  Rev.  S.  McE.  Brayton,  who 
had  supplied  the  church  at  Corfu  for  many 
years  with  great  success,  felt  obliged,  on  ac 
count  of  poor  health,  to  relinquish  his  work,  as 
did  also  for  the  same  reason.  Rev.  James  A. 
Anderson,  pastor  of  the  church  at  Le  Roy,  and 
Rev.  Hiram  W.  Congdon,  pastor  of  the  church 
at  Wyoming.  Rev.  Orton  H.  Carmichael  sur¬ 
rendered  his  pastorate  at  Stone  Church,  to 
enter  a  larger  field  in  the  Presbytery  of  Mat- 
toon.  Rev.  Wm.  Hay  of  Bethany,  and  Rev.  T. 
B.  Turner  of  Oakfield  also  felt  constrained  to 
leave  the  churches  which  they  were  supplying. 
Rev.  J.  W.  Stitt,  who  has  been  doing  a  grand 
work  as  pastor  at  Bryon,  will  soon  remove  to 
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Buffalo  Presbytery.  The  departure  of  Mr.  Stitt 
is  a  cause  for  deep  regret,  not  only  to  the 
church,  but  in  the  Presbytery  as  well,  for  he 
has  served  as  Permanent  Clerk  for  several 
years,  and  has  ever  been  an  able  and  painstak¬ 
ing  official.  Rev.  Seth  Cook  comes  from  the 
Presbytery  of  Niagara  to  the  church  at  Le  Roy, 
and  will  be  installed  as  pastor  at  the  next 
stated  meeting  of  Presbytery.  Rev.  H.  W. 
Congdon  will  supply  the  churches  at  Bethany 
and  Rev.  J.  A.  Anderson  the  one  at  Stone 
Church.  Rev.  J.  M.  Boggs  D.D.  of  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  of  Port  Wayne  comes  to  Byron,  and 
Rev.  Wm.  A.  Rice  Ph.D.,  of  the  Presbytery  of 
Steuben,  will  supply  the  church  at  Oakfield. 
Hon.  Edwin  A.  Miller,  who  had  long  been  the 
efficient  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
Presbytery,  was  stricken  while  conducting 
prayer  service,  and  never  regained  conscious¬ 
ness.  Rev.  John  Wickes,  after  acting  as  Treas¬ 
urer  of  Presbytery  for  more  than  thirty  (30) 
years,  resigned  his  office  amid  expressions  of 
deepest  regret  by  members  of  Presbytery,  and 
Rev.  A.  E.  Brigden  was  chosen  te  succeed  him. 

J.  Corwin  Jacks,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Niagara. — At  a  special  meet¬ 
ing  of  this  body,  at  Lockport,  March  2,  the 
pastoral  relation  was  dissolved  between  the 
Rev.  Alfred  T.  Vail  and  the  church  at  Medina. 
Mr.  Vail  is  to  succeed  the  Rev.  A.  W.  Allen  as 
pastor  of  the  Church  of  the  Covenant,  Buffalo. 
He  has  been  a  very  useful  member  of  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  of  Niagara  during  the  past  five  years, 
and  will  be  greatly  missed.  The  Rev.  Luther 
Boutelle  Plumer  was  received  into  the  Presby¬ 
tery,  and  is  located  with  the  church  at  Wright’s 
Corners.  He  comes  to  ns  from  the  Baptist 
Church  and  was  examined  at  great  length.  He 
is  a  welcome  addition  to  our  ministry,  and 
good  hopes  are  cherished  of  excellent  work  in 
his  new  field. — H.  T.  Ohadsey,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Otsego. — A  very  interesting 
and  profitable  series  of  evangelical  meetings 
has  been  in  progress  for  the  past  two  weeks, 
at  Delhi  under  the  leadership  of  Rev.  H.  W. 
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Korona  shutter,  patent  focussing  rack,  etc.  Send  for 
our  complete  catalogue  B  free.  Prices,  $6  to  $100. 

Qundlach  Optical  Co..  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


Pope  of  the  Northfield  Mission.  Prior  to  these 
meetings  nnion  services  were  held,  including 
the  Baptist,  Methodist  and  the  two  Presbyter¬ 
ian  chnrches,  for  three  weeks.  The  result  has 
been  a  great  spiritual  uplift  to  the  whole  Ohris- 
tian  community  and  an  awakening  and  convert¬ 
ing  of  a  large  number  of  the  unchurched  and 
unsaved  classes. 

It  is  fully  expected  that  upwards  of  seventy- 
five  persons  will  be  received  into  the  churches 
upon  public  profession  as  the  immediate  re¬ 
sults  of  these  meetings.  Mr.  Pope  is  a  very 
pleasant,  direct  and  forceful  speaker,  and 
withal  a  thorough  gospel  preacher.  His 
message  is  Christ  the  only  hope  of  salvation. 

Eugene  V.  Ostrander,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  op  Champlain. —The  Rev.  E.  F. 
Walker  D.D.  of  Oreencastle,  Indiana,  (Presby¬ 
tery  of  Indianapolis)  recently  conducted-  evan¬ 
gelistic  services  in  the  Presbyterian  church, 
Burke,  New  York.  A  marked  feature  of  the 
meetings  was  the  number  of  men  converted. 
Addresses  greatly  deepened  the  lives  of  profess¬ 
ing  Christians.  Once  having  been  in  a  church 
Dr.  Walker  will  be  sure  of  a  warm  invitation 
to  return. 

Louisville. — At  the  communion,  February' 
4,  fourteen  persons  were  received  into  the  fel¬ 
lowship  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  (the  Rev. 
T.  p.  Peatchell  pastor),  all  on  profession  of 
faith. 

Troy.  — On  Sunday,  March  4,  eighteen  young 
people  made  public  confession  of  their  faith  in 
Christ  and  united  with  the  Second  Church, 
the  Rev.  Hector  Hall  D.D.  pastor.  Every 
one  of  these  was  from  the  Sabbath-school. 
Several  were  from  the  Bible  classes.  For  three 
weeks  there  has  been  a  constant  quiet  growth 
of  spiritual  feeling  in  the  church,  although 
scarcely  any  extra  services  have  been  held, 
except  the  special  meeting  for  prayer  held  by 
the  teachers  and  officers  of  the  Sabbath-school 
before  the  morning  services,  and  the  last  part 
of  the  Sabbath-school  hour  being  devoted  to 
special  prayer  for  the  members  of  the  school. 
Prayer  and  personal  work  by  the  Pastor  and 
teachers  have  been  the  great  factors  in  this 
movement  and  God  has  honored  both  in  the 
quiet  ingathering  of  communion  Sabbath. 
These  will  be  continued  and  a  further  harvest 
is  confidently  expected. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

CoKESBURY. — A  New  Church  Organized. — Feb¬ 
ruary  20,  under  the  direction  of  the  Committee 
on  Church  Extension  and  Home  Missions  of 
the  Presbytery  of  Elizabeth,  the  organization 
of  a  new  church  took  place.  For  twenty  years 
a  Presbyterian  congregation  has  been  in  ex¬ 
istence  in  this  village,  having  its  membership 
in  the  Lower  Valley  Church,  four  miles  dis¬ 
tant.  In  the  judgment  of  all  interested  the 
t  me  had  come  for  a  distinct  organization.  In 
the  services,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cobb,  chairman  of 
the  Committee,  presided.  The  Rev.  George 
F.  Greene  preached  the  sermon.  Other  minis¬ 


ters  present  and  participating  were  Messrs. 
Parry,  Newell,  Simanton  and  Eerr  of  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  of  Elizabeth,  Dr.  Baker  Smith  of  the 
Presbytery  of  Morris  and  Orange,  and  William 
E.  Davis,  pastor  of  the  Reformed  Church,  Leb¬ 
anon,  N.  J.  Sixty- one  members  were  received 
upon  certificate  from  Lower  Valley  Church, 
and  these  constitute  the  membership  of  the 
new  organzation.  Messrs.  George  M.  Rinehart, 
Thomas  A.  Hoffman,  John  Hope  and  Frederick 
H.  Apgar  were  chosen  elders.  The  congrega¬ 
tion  has  a  neat  and  comfortable  house  of  wor¬ 
ship,  is  free  of  debt,  thoroughly  united  and 
greatly  interested  in  this  new  departure.  The 
Rev.  Baker  Smith  D.  D.  pastor  of  the  neighbor¬ 
ing  church  of  Fairmount  preaches  at  Cokes- 
bury  every  Sunday  afternoon.  The  two 
churches  are  now  in  different  Presbyteries,  but 
as  soon  as  possible  they  will  be  constituted  a 
joint  charge  under  Dr.  Smith’s  pastorate.  The 
credit  for  the  nnion  of  these  and  similar 
churches  in  our  country  districts,  and  their  sup¬ 
port  as  well,  must  be  given  to  the  wise  admin¬ 
istration  of  our  plan  of  Synodical  Home  Mis¬ 
sions. 

IOWA. 

Cedar  Rapids. — Editor  oj  The  Evangelist. — I 

note  the  reference  to  four  of  our  Presbyterian 
Chnrches  in  your  paper  of  February  19.  Al¬ 
low  me  to  state  that  there  is  another  church 
here,  namely,  “The  Fourth  Presbyterian,’’ 
composed  entirely  of  Bohemians,  in  charge  of 
the  Rev.  Vaclar  Havaty,  a  cultured  Christian 
man  of  lovely  character  and  energetic  spirit. 
The  importance  of  this  church  and  the  work  it 
represents  will  be  somewhat  realized,  when  I 
mention  that  we  have  here  6,000  Bohemians, 
and  when  I  add  that  4,000  of  them  are  outside 
church  relations  and  indifferent  or  hostile  to 
Christianity.  In  this  city  there  was  organized 
some  six  months  ago  the  “Bohemian  Brother¬ 
hood  League,’’  a  band  of  earnest  Christian 
men  of  different  church  connections,  chiefly 
Protestant,  who,  alarmed  at  the  development 
among  the  Bohemians  of  the  United  States  of 
infidelity  in  pronounced  form  and  its  serious 
results  in  immorality  and  especially  in  suicides, 
have  organized  for  the  simple  purpose  of  calling 
the  attention  of  their  people  throughout 
this  country— one-half  a  million  in  number — 
to  the  awful  condition  of  unbelief  and  conse¬ 
quent  degradation,  and  to  antagonize  the 
propaganda  of  these  infidel  sentiments. 

C.  G.  S. 
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UISSOUBL 

Tareio.— The  following  resume  of  the  work 
of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Tarkio, 
Mo.,  during  the  six  years  just  passed'of  the 
pastorate  of  the  Rev.  Duncan  Brown,  was  read 
to  the  church  Sunday  morning,  Febmary[8. 
Number  of  members]  in  January,  1 1898, 1 173. 
Number  added  in  six  years  on  examination, 
106 ;  by  letter,  86 ;  total,  141.  During  the  same 
time  14  have  died,  61  have  been  dismissed  to 
other  churches,  and  20  have  been  dropped  from 
the  roll,  leaving  the  present  enrollment  219 ;  a 
net  gain  of  46;  24  infants  and  44  adults  have 
been  baptized.  Contributions  during  the  six 
years  have  been  as  follows:  For  Home  Mis¬ 
sions,  $1,381;  for  Foreign  Missions,  $1,225;  for 
other  Boards,  $1,118;  for  benevolences  in  other 
directions,  $3,549;  a  total  of  $6,271,  or  a  little 
more  than  $1,000  each  year.  For  congrega¬ 
tional  expenses  there  has  been  paid  $11,880, 
making  the  total  for  all  purposes,  $17,651. 
The  losses  from  dismissions  have  been  very 
large,  but  there  are  still  more  than  200  mem¬ 
bers  living  in  and  near  Tarkio,  besides  many 
who,  while  members  elsewhere,  regularly  wor¬ 
ship  with  this  congregation. 


OBITUABT. 

Lyon.— At  Bridgeton,  N.  J.,  March  2,  Sarah  Wood 
wife  of  Phoebas  W.  Lvon  and  daughter  of  Rev.  Dr, 
George  W.  Wood,  aged  57  years.  Funeral  services  were 
held  at  the  Academy,  Sabbath  afternoon,  and  the  Inter¬ 
ment  was  at  Greenwood  Cemetery,  Brooklyn,  on  Monday 
the  6th. 

Emerson.— At  Wyoming,  K.  J.,  March  Ist,  Catharine 
B.,  wife  of  the  late  Rev.  Brown  Emerson,  aged  86  years. 

Prince.— Christopher  Prince  M.  D.  passed  away  after 
a  brief  illness,  at  Irvington-on-the-Hudson,  last  ^bbath. 
For  many  years  an  active  Christian,  a  skilful  physician,  a 
prominent  man  in  Brooklyn  and  New  York,  he  has 
been  in  retirement  for  the  past  few  years  at  his  country- 
seat,  which  he  loved  as  his  nome,  and  has  gone  hence  to 
the  home  on  high  of  which  he  so  often  earnestly  sang. 
His  associates  everywhere  will  cherish  his  memory 
and  praise  his  virtues,  his  talents  and  his  lofty  spirit. 


The  Readers 
We  have— 
We  hold  I 


This  is  an  age  of  education.  No  other  nation  on  the 
face  of  the  globe  is  so  intelligent  as  ours,  and 
intelligence  makes  a  nation  prosperous  •  and 
happy.  Education  gives  a  young  man  the  best 
chance  in  life.  The  easiest  and  cheapest  way  ib 
educate  yourself  and  your  children,  irrespective  of 
the  schools  and  colleges,  is  by  having  the  best 
current  reading  in  your  house. 


THE  GREATEST  FAMILY  NEWSPAPER  IS 

Leslie’s  Illustrated  Weekly. 


It  tells  the  story  of  contemporaneous  events  and  illustrates  H  with  the  most 
artistic  pictures.  He  who  reads  it  every  week  learns  to  recognize  the  counte- 
.  nances  of  the  noblest  men  and  women  in  public  and 
i  in  private  life;  the  appearance  of  the  world’s  most 
I  famous  places,  and  the  scenes  of  the  greatest  historic 
J  interest. 

LESLIE’S  VEEKT.Y  is  a  paper  to  keep  on  the 
library  table,  and  to  read  and  reread,  and  to  file  away 
for  useful  reference.  It  b  read  by  more  families  of 
culture  and  refinement  among  the  masses  than  any 
other  paper  of  ib  class  in  the  world.  It  b  the  greatest, 
best,  most  attractive  and  cheapest  of  all  American 
educators.  I 

It  is  for  sale  everywhere — on  the  stands,  in  the 
bookstores,  on  all  trains,  at  I O  cents  per  copy. 

LESLIE’S  WEEKLY,  no  Fifth  Avenue.  New 'York. 
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PBHUU  raw  YORK,  BOSTOR. 

AliKZ.  BROWN  ft  SONS,  BALTIMORE. 

OORraOnD  BT  PRITATB  WIRB8. 

Memben  N.  T.,  Phlla.,  and  Baltimore  Stock  Exch'a 
Webay  andseUallOrat-claMlnTeiit-  ..—  A 

mant  Secorltlea  on  commlaslon.  We  iTIYCStllldlt 
reoelTe  aoooonte  of  Banks,  Bankers,  and  „  ’  w  « 

OariRiratlons,  Firms  and  IndlTldnals  on  SfW>1]|*iT,iM. 
favorable  terms,  and  make  collection  *^’'^***  k 
of  drafts  drawn  abroad  on  all  points  in  the  United  States  and 
nanada,  and  for  drafts  drawn  In  the  United  States  on  Foreign 
Co  iBtrt^  Including  South  Africa. 

LETTERS  We  also  buy  and  sell  Bills  of  Ezchanm  on,  and 
An  make  cable  transfers  to  all  parte ;  alBo  make 
__  V*  _  collections  and  Issue  Commercial  and  Travol 
CREDIT.  l*rs’  Credits,  available  In  all  psirte  of  the  world 

Brown,  Shipley  A  Co.,  London 
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THE 

IDDLESE 

Banking  Co. 

niddletown.  Conn. 


X 


EeUblisbed  1875.  Assets,  t8,00O,U00. 

Offers  Bzecntor8,Trastee8,aDd  conservative  investors 
desiring  a  fair  rate  of  interest  with  surety  of  return  of 
principal,  its 

5«|o  BONDS 

Secured  by  First  Mortgage  npon  Real  Estate.  Super¬ 
vised  by  State  Examiners  of  Oonnecticnt,  New  York 
and  Maine.  Oonnecticnt  Trustees  can  legally  invest  in 
tbeM  bonds.  Apply  to  the  Company  at 

HIDDLCTOWH,  C05HECT1CIJT,  or  THE  AHEKICAX 
I7!IDEBWRITEB.S’  AGERCT,  62  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 
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ESTERN  MORTGAGES 

and  foreclosed  properties  bought 
for  cash. 

CHAS.  E.  GIBSON, 

45  nilk  street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Not  a  Dollar  Lost 

by  Investors  taking  loans  through  ns  dnrlng  the  17  years 
In  which  we  have  been  making  FIRST  lloBTOAOE 
YiOANS  on  lands  in  the  Hard  Wheat  belt  of  North  Da> 
kota  and  Minnesota.  We  pereonally  examine  every 
tract  of  land  offered  as  security  Write  for  references 
and  particulars. 

El  I  ANnrD  fi.  pn  gband.forks,  n.d. 

.  J.  LHIfULn  ft  UU.  (EsUblishedl888.) 


We  have  sold  our  Real  Estate 
Mortgfages  for  2t  years 
without  loss  to  any  in¬ 
vestor. 

We  now  offer  carefully  selected 
first  mortg^ages  from  the 
rich  black-waxy  belt  of 
Texas  and  Oklahoma. 

Principal  and  6^  interest  guar¬ 
anteed* 

Send  for  pamphlet. 

THE  BUNNELL  &  ENO INV.  CO. 

Bullitt  Building,  Phila.,  Pa. 

Address  the  Company,  or 

S.  E.  MORSE,  1st  Vice-Pres., 

140  Nsssau  St..  N.  Y. 

ZEBULON  RUDD,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

C.  S.  HUTCHINSON.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

M.  5.  WAY.  West  Chester,  Pa. 


SEATTLE 

PROPERTY 


INVEST  IN 

BY  MY  PLAN  AND  MAKE  MONEY. 

I  have  a  business  proposition  to  make  to  large  or  small  Investors 
who  are  seeking  safe  and  legitimate  fields  for  producing  profit 
on  their  Idle  capital.  I  ask  no  recompense  for  my  services  until 
tbe  investor  receives  8  per  cent,  net  on  hts  expenditure.  A 
tatlsfactory  division  of  profits  each  year  thereafter.  I  desire 
so  submit  my  proposition  to  all  who  have  money  to  Invest  and 
permit  them  to  Investigate  fully.  Address 
C.  I-  PARKER,  -  41  Haller  Bldg..  SeaUlo,  Wash 


PARIS  AND  EUBOPK  IN  IBOO. 

Few  vacancies  in  private,  select  parties  personally 
conducted  by  Prof.  Camille  Thnrwanger,  31  Pierce 
Building,  Boston. 


Exceptional  Opportunity  for 
a  limited  number  of  cultured 
people  to  avail  themselves  of 
an  Ideal  Summer  Tour,  under 
^  Experience  1  Management  and  at 
Moderate  Cost,  Jeaeing  New  York 
%  on  April  28.  1900.  on  8.  S.  “Aller,” 
of  North  Gierman  Llojd  Line,  and  re- 
returning  via  Southampton,  October  14, 
1900.  To  ensure  high  character  of  party, 
references  will  be  required  from  all  persons 
unknown  to  manager. 


Paris  Exposition  1 
OBERAMMERGAU! 


References,  by  ^rmission ;  Rev.  Geo.  R.  Van 
De  Water,  U.l).,  Rector  St.  Andrew’s  Church 
and  Chaplain  of  Columbia  Univeisity,  ai«7 
Fifth  Avenue.  New  York;  Rev.  Robt.  S. 
MacArthur,  Pastor  Calvary  Baptist  ^  aw 
Church,  358  West  57th  St..  New  York  ;  ^ 

Prof.  Robt.  W.  Rogers,  Ph.D.,  D.D., 
DrewTheologlca' ^minary,  Madi-  ^  yxf' . 
son,  N.J.  For  Itinerary  contain-  0,0'  , 

ing  full  partirulars,  address  Ci*"  *4*' 

Mr.  Charles  F.  Peck.  478  *'■  o.'-®  V' 

West  158th  St ,  New  York, 


1.  McK.  THOMPSON.  F.  8.  THOMPSON. 

THOMPSON  BROS. 

Ve  give  special  attention  to  tbe  management  of 

Minneapolis  Property 

for  non-residents,  aiming  to  make  tbe  property  produce  the 
''Igbeet  t'lrome  with  the  feast  possible  expense  until  it  can  be 
sold.  Fifteen  years'  experience  with  the  highest  success  in 
eVhetlng  sales.  If  yon  are  not  entirely  satisfied  with  the  man- 
igement  of  your  property  write  us.  MONEY  IXIANEDatS 

Srcent.  on  SelectM  FlrstMortgagesMlnneapolls  Improved  Beal 
itate  at  M  per  cent  actual  casb  value.  References  furnished. 
209  Bank  of  Commerce.  HINNEAPOIilS,  MINN. 


Frederick  A.  Booth 


22  BASTldtb  ST. 

NBW  YORK 

CARE  OP  PROPERTY,  COLLECTINQ  RENTS 

RBA.L  BS'rA'TEe 


Our  Customers 
Have  Tested. . . 


29  YEARS 

Iowa  Farm  Loan  Mortgages 

List  of  Mortgages  issued  monthly.  Will  mail  to  any  address 
KI^LSWORTH  &  JONES, 

John  Hancock  Bldg.,  Boston.  Chamber  of  Commerce,CHiCAao. 
Home  office  established  1871.  Iowa  Falls,  Iowa. 


THE  CELEBRATED 

SOBEEB 

Heads  the  List  of  the  Highest-Grade  Pianos,  and 


SOMHER  &  CO., 

NEW  YORK  WAREROOMSi 

SOHHER  BUILDING,  Fiftb  Aveine,  Gor.  22d  Street. 


CAUTION.  The  buying  public  will  please 
not  confound  the  genuine  S-O-H-M-E-R  Plano 
with  one  of  a  similar  sounding  name  of  a 
cheap  grade. 
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